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The greatest poet of our age has drawn a parallel of 
elaborate eloquence between Shakespeare and the sea ; 
and the likeness holds good in many points of less 
significance than those which have been set down by 
the master -hand. For tv\'o hundred years at least 
have students of every kind put forth in every sort of 
boat on a longer or a shorter voyage of research across 
the waters of that unsounded sea. From the paltriest 
fishing-craft to such majestic galleys as were steered 
by Coleridge and by Goethe, each mvision of the fleet 
has done or has essayed its turn of work ; some busied 
in dredging alongshore, some taking surveys of this 
or that gulf or headland, some putting forth through 
shine and shadow into the darkness of the great 
deep. Nor does it seem as if there would sooner 
be an end to men’s labour on this than on the other 
sea. But here a difference is perceptible. The ma- 
terial ocean has been so far mastered by the wsdom 
and the heroism of man that we may look for a time 
to come when the mystery shall be manifest of its 
furthest north and south, and men resolve the secret 
of the uttermost parts of the sea : the poles also may 
find their Columbus. But the limits of that other 
ocean, the laws of its tides, the motive of its forces, 
the mystery of its unity and the secret of its change, 
no seafarer of us all may ever tliink thoroughly to 
know. No wind-gauge will help us to the science of 
its storms, no lead-line sound for us the depth of its 
divine and terrible serenity. 
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As, however, each generation for some two centuries 
now or more has witnessed fresh attempts at pilotage 
and fresh expeditions of discovery undertaken in the 
seas of Shakespeare, it may be well to study a little 
the laws of navigation in such waters as these, and look 
well to compass and rudder before we accept the 
guidance of a strange helmsman or make proffer for 
trial of our own. There arc shoals and quicksands on 
which many a seafarer has run his craft aground in 
time past, and others of more special peril to adven- 
turers of the present day. The chances of shipwreck 
vary m a certain degree with each new change of 
vessel and each fresh muster of hands. At one time 
offence on which the stoutest ships of 

narrowband 

natweT^ilntc ^ emendation ; and upon this our 
OdiSsbfiil A prone to steer. 

fog/f 

/if £ 

SZie Sem 

against now is neitlipr o ’ 'Y . ^ "o have to guard 
of Steevens nor a pedantries 

U|rjci. Frah foil” sSr" of 

criticism, and fresh ^ patbs of 

at hood to Mter IhS “X, “ “ “fcs field arc 
of some i^otSnS has X ^ 

as rvith blare of vodferluX '' Ptoolaimed 

tnomphal flags; no Sf fl"«or of 
that a singerUsX S ,ed ‘Wo- 
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to that wholly indisputable fact ; that learned and 
laborious men who can hear only wth their fingers 
should open their eyes to admit such a novelty, their 
minds to accept such a paradox, as that a painter 
should be studied in his pictures and a poet in his 
verse. To the common herd of students and lovers 
of cither art this may perhaps appear no great dis- 
cover}^ ; but tliat it should at length have dawned 
even upon the race of commentators is a sign which 
in itself might be taken as a presage of new light to 
come in an epoch of miracle yet to be. Unhappily 
it is as yet but a partial revelation that has been vouch- 
safed to them. To the recognition of the apocalyptic 
fact that a worlcman can only be known by his work, 
and tliat without examination of his method and 
material that work can hardly be studied to much 
purpose, they have yet to add the knowledge of a 
further truth no less recondite and abstruse than this : 
that as the technical work of a painter appeals to the 
eye, so the technical work of a poet appeals to the ear. 
It follows that men who have none are as likely to 
arrive at any profitable end by the application of 
metrical tests to the work of Shakespeare as a blind 
man by the application of his theory of colours to the 
work of Titian. 

It is certainly no news to other than professional 
critics that no means of study can be more precious 
or mme riecessary to a student of Shakespeare than 
this of tracing the course of his work by the 'growth 
and development, through various modes and changes, 
of his metre. But the faculty of using such means 
of study is not to' be had for the asking ; it is not to 
be earned by the most assiduous toil, it is not to be 
secured by the learning of years, it is not to be attained 
by the devotion of a life. No proficiency in grammar 
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and arithmetic, no science of numeration and no scheme 
of prosody, will be here of the least avail. Though 
me pedagogue were Briarcus himself who would thus 
bnng Shakespeare under the rule of his rod or Shelley 
withm the limit of his line, he would lack fingers on 
which to count the syllables that make up their music, 
the infinite varieties of measure that complete the 

chimes of perfect verse. It is but 
lost labour that they rise up so early, and so late take 

mnn;. Salmasius of them all will 

versitv~nav n -1,-1? 1^^ .%urcs that a whole uni- 
acSmplish^’no ^ of pedants could 

a nearer^;^^^^^^ f ^ over be 

In spite of all tabul where they tvould be. 

summaries of research ^ statements and regulated 

dissected or defined th o\osic whicli will not be 
one and indirisible ^ ^onsc ’ wdiich is 

speech that clothes it body or tlie raiment of 
yot it is no S a i Pf 

have girt themselves to ^ ^^0 scholiasts 

Ac heart not of Hamlet’s but^nfqiH^'^^' wll pluck out 

by the means of a metriralT ^bakespeare’s mystery 
applied by a purely arithmpt ^bis test is to be 

to pretend 0? to pro 2 s^t Useless 

but the rule of tLmb '^'otk by any rule 

^ to work by ; whatever : that they have 
nro^o f^-^omistakable ears show they may 

g. f Tos All and damnin nature of their 

as thp ^ ^bey call the n? ^toperly under- 

“ "■'y -y. the 3 u4?Sc 

0 ®nre key to one side 
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of the secret of Shakespeare ; but they will never 
understand it properly who propose to secure it by 
the ingenious device of numbering the syllables and 
tabulating the results of a computation which shall 
attest in exact sequence the quantity, order, and pro- 
portion of single and double endings, of rhyme and 
blank verse, of regular lines and irregular, to be traced 
in each play by the horny eye and the callous finger 
of a pedant. ‘ I am ill at these numbers ' ; those in 
which I have sought to become an expert are numbers 
of another sort ; but having, from well-nigh the first 
years I can remember, made of the study of Shake- 
speare the chief intellectual business and found in it 
the chief spiritual delight of my whole life, I can hardly 
think myself less qualified than another to offer an 
opinion on the metrical points at issue. 

The progress and expansion of style and harmony 
in the successive works of Shakespeare must in some 
indefinite degree be perceptible to the youngest as 
to the oldest, to the dullest as to the keenest of Shake- 
spearean students. But to trace and verify the various 
shades and gradations of this progress, tlie ebb and 
flow of alternate influences, the delicate and infinite 
subtleties of change and growtli discernible in the 
spirit and the speech of the greatest among poets, 
is a task not less beyond the reach of a scholiast than 
beyond the faculties of a child. He who would 
attempt it \vith any chance of profit must above all 
tilings remember at starting that the inner and the 
outer qualities of a poet’s work are of their very 
nature indivisible ; that any criticism is of necessity 
worthless which looks to one side only, whether it 
be to the outer or to the inner quality of the work ; 
that the fatuity of pedantic ignorance never devised 
a grosser absurdity than the attempt to separate 
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Jcsthciic from scientific criitcisni bv a strict line of 
ucmarcation, and to brinjj all critiai! work under one 
or the other head of this cxiiaustivc division. Criti- 
cism wiihoiit accurate science of the thintt criticised 
can indeed liavc no other value than inav belong to 
le genuine record of a spontaneous iinprcssioit ; but 
certain that criticism which busies itself 
1 lechniail shell of a great 
account of the spirit or the 
value i have even so mudt 
or his .if- f«nns of metre 

annriciato t^^^rtainly fail to 

of^a minter’s*^' apprehend the gist or the worth 

the number of'spcJhfwor^ S 

of svmevflntM,. c. n t ''ords and cast up the sum 

times in the simru’ twenty 
exactly as much ns f ^ i f Pocm will help us 
employed in a ivmf f catalogue of the colours 
ment or sumltvirv of”tf tabulated state- 

gveen, red or So ^ of blue or 

number of paiminrr. f found in a precise 
itself afford muclf mr i trot of 

youngest of possihVf t '‘"V but the 

of double or^sinelo •" ’ « mere list 

tions discoverable ik n f f feminine termina- 
the same quarter provo S' amount of verse from 
adult reader of common tnf m ^ benefit to an 

one requires is the ^ ' ’^P^tat such an 

no metremonger or^rr,! ''}hich can. be given by- 
^vhich may help h?m = the suTgStiS 

and n ’ tich may show him f metre and of 

tends result of every shade -lorf Slance the reason 
tonds to compose an^ to cLfw ^ tone which 

t^ompletc the gradual scale 
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of their final harmonics. This method of stud}^ is 
general^ accepted as the only one applicable to the 
work of a great painter an)'^ criticism worthy of 
the name ; it should also be recognised as the sole 
method by which the work of a great poet can be 
studied to any serious purpose. For the student it 
can be no less useful, for the expert it should be no 
less easy, to trace through its several stages of expan- 
sion and transfiguration the genius of Chaucer or of 
Shakespeare, of Milton or of Shelley, than tlae genius 
of Titian or of Raffaelle, of Turner or of Rossetti. 
Some great artists there are of either kind in whom 
no such process of grouth or transformation is per- 
ceptible : of these are Coleridge and Blake ; from 
the sunrise to the sunset of their working day we can 
trace no demonstrable increase and no wsible diminu- 
tion of the divine capacities or the inborn defects of 
eitlier man’s genius ; but not of such, as a rule, are 
the greatest among artists of any sort. 

Another rock on which modern steersmen of a 
more skilful hand than these are yet liable to run 
through too much confidence is the love of their 
own conjectures as to the actual date or the secret 
historj'^ of a particular play or passage. To err on 
tliis side requires more thought, more learning, and 
more ingenuity than we need think to find in a whole 
tribe of finger-counters and figure-casters ; but the 
outcome of these good gifts, if strained or perverted 
to capricious use, may prove no less barren of profit 
than the labours of a pedant on the letter of the text. 
It is a tempting exercise of intelligence for a dexterous 
and keen-udtted scholar to apply his solid learning 
and lus vivid fancy to the detection or the interpreta- 
tion of some new or obscure point in a great man’s 
life or work ; but none the less is it a perilous pastime 
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give the reins to a learned fancy, 'f 

confecture on the trail ot any dub.ous • 

the scent of any supposed allusion that t ^ P ' 

?p in thely of its^Lnfident and Jc£ 

sfart a new solution of some crucial P[«Wem, to track 
some new undercurrent of concealed ^ 

a passage hitherto neglected or misconstrued s to a 
critic of this higher class a delight as keen «s that 
scientific discoven,' to students of another ^ * 

pit}' is that he can bring no such certain or ’mmeih 
test to verify the value of his discoveiy as li . 

to the hand of the man of science. Y hclher he h* ^ 
lit upon a wndfall or a marc’s nest can be decide 
by no direct proof, but only by time and the genera 
acceptance of competent judges ; and this ranno 
often be reasonably expected for theories which <rad 
appeal for support or confirmation to no positive 
evidence, but at best to a cloudy and shifting Prob- 
ability. What personal or political allusions may lurk, 
under the text of Shakespeare we can never know, 
and should consequently forbear to hang _ upon a 
hypothesis of this floating and nebulous kind any 
serious opinion which might gravely affect our estimate 
of his work or his position in regard to other men, 
with whom some public or pri\"ate interest may pos- 
sibly have brought him into contact or collision. 
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The aim of the present study is simply to set down 
what the writer helieves to be certain demonstrable 
truths as to the progress and development of style, 
the outer and the inner changes of manner as of 
matter, of method as of design, which may be dis- 
cerned in the work of Shakespeare. The principle 
here adopted and the views here put fonvard have 
not been suddenly discovered or lightly taken up 
out of any desire to make a show of theoretical in- 
genuity. For years past I have held and maintained, 
in private discussion with friends and fellow-students, 
the opinions which I now submit to more public 
judgment. How far they may coincide with those 
advanced by others I cannot say, and have not been 
careful to inquire. The mere fact of coincidence or 
of dissent on such a question is of less importance 
than the principle accepted by either student as the 
groundwork of his theory, the mainstay of his opinion. 
It is no part of my project or my hope to establish 
the actual date of any among the various plays, or 
to determine point by point the lineal order of their 
succession. I have examined no table or catalogue 
of recent or of earlier date, from the time of Malone 
onwards, with a view to confute by my reasoning the 
conclusions of another, or by the assistance of his 
theories to corroborate my own. It is impossible to 
fix or decide by inner or outer evidence the precise 
order of production, much less of composition, which 
critics of the present or the past may have set their 
vdts to verify in vain ; but it is quite possible to show 
Aat the work of Shakespeare is naturally divisible 
into classes which may serve us to distinguish and 
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determine as b}' landmarks the several stages or 
periods of his mind and art. 

Of these the three chief periods or stages arc so 
unmistakably indicated by the mere text itself, and 
so ^asily recognisable by the veriest tiro in the school 
ot Shakespeare, that even were I as certain of being 
le rst to point them out as I am conscious of having 
long since discovered and verified them without assist- 
nre or suggestion from any but Shakespeare himself, 
dicrmrl 0 disposed to claim but little credit for a 
fnrpQf-iiiJi T likelihood have been 

or mnrp cti I insight of some hundred 

with the difficulty begins 

There are ^ subdivisions, 

on the borderhnH said to hang 

with one foot period and the next, 

must be classed advanced ; and these 

their style the ereatpr'^^*"i^ dominant note of 

proper to’ the Earlier P’^oportion of qualities 

and" writing At 0,0 Jml T 

the whole ^cataloa^e ^ inclined to think 
four classes ; buf^the Hop accurately divisible into 
the third and fourth wn, ‘Icniarcation between 

. than those which mark ^ much fainter 

second, and the P^^^od from the 

on the whole a more corrert^ ^t seemed 

to assume that the last adequate arrangement 

if necessary into a firs? °ri ^S^t be subdivided 
somewhat precise second stage. This 

have adopted from no lov^ .scheme of study I 
u simply to make the methn?^^ formal system, 

and 8„t:S4l“ 
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and style, discernible in the successive periods of 
Shakespeare’s work ; to study the phases of mind, 
the changes of tone, the passage or progress from an 
old manner to a new, the reversion or relapse from 
a later to an earlier habit, w'hich may assuredly be 
traced in the modulations of his varying verse, but 
can only be traced b}^ ear and not by finger. I have 
busied myself \rith no baseless speculations as to the 
possible or probable date of the first appearance of 
this play or of that on the stage ; and it is not unlikely 
that the order of succession here adopted or suggested 
may not always coincide with the chronological order 
of production ; nor vill the principle or theory by 
which I have undertaken to class the successive plays 
of each period be affected or impaired though it should 
chance that a play ranked by me as belonging to a 
later stage of work should actually have been produced 
earlier than others which in my lists are assigned to 
a subsequent date. It is not, so to speak, the literal 
but the spiritual order which I have studied to obser\’’e 
and to indicate : the periods W'hich I seek to define 
belong not to chronology but to art. No student need 
be reminded how common a thing it is to recognise 
in the later work of a great artist some partial re- 
appearance of his early tone or manner, some passing 
return to his early lines of work and to habits of style 
since modified or abandoned. Such work, in part at 
least, may properly be said to belong rather to the 
earlier stage whose manner it resumes than to the 
later stage at which it was actually produced, and in 
which it stands out as a marked exception among 
the works of the same period. A famous and a most 
singularly beautiful example of this refiorescence as 
in a Saint Martin’s summer of undecajdng genius is 
the exquisite and crowning love-scene in the opera or 
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‘ ballet-tragedy ’ of Psyche, written in Iris sbcty-fifth 
year by the august Roman hand of Pierre Corneille ; 
a lync symphony of spirit and of song fulfilled nith 
^ colour and all the music that autumn could 
steal from spring if October had leave to go a Mawng 
A Olympian masquerade of melody and sun- 

afd tn discern ■ 

work of Shakespeare’s 

heads thp classify under their several 

bv the law plays belonging to each period 

thUl^ Thl by the accident of 

do L the loi r.— ? ‘^u^lities which 

the earher °^y the later from 

the third perio^d'from dfe "second ??„°d *tf 

qualities done thut v^^^°”b.».and it is ^vlth these 

yariom 'diffi^K °rhilh“have''be ’’"d" ‘“’’’’’‘"d “ 

» 34“'s^.s 

IS easier to abuse than i-n P^pciple of explanation 
profit. It is at least simnlp^^ ■«uth any likelihood of 
^ critics to simplest 



of their sVcS^Tevatfr ^o ^V'u^e 

of another workman, \he intni^^ ^bc presence 
hand. This supposition nf a stranger’s 

naturally as impossible to rpft .^°^ble authorship is 
other than internal evidence T establish by 

perception of thp private 

better than the last rSoSrc^of « no 

refoge of a sciolist ; ?m W tbe last 

scholars vwU be slowest!? se^ of 

j a resource which 
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the most competent of critics will be least ready to 
adopt. Once admitted as a principle of general 
application, there are no lengths to which it may not 
carry, there are none to which it has not carried, the 
audacious fatuity and the arrogant incompetence of 
tamperers with the authentic text. Recent editors 
who have talcen on themselves the high office of guiding 
English youth in its first study of Shakespeare have 
proposed to excise or to obelise whole passages which 
the delight and wonder of youth and age alike, of the 
rawest as of the ripest among students, have agreed 
to consecrate as examples of his genius at its highest. 
In the last trumpet-notes of Macbeth’s defiance and 
despair, in the last rallying cry of the hero re-awakened 
in the tyrant at his. utmost hour of need, there have 
been men and scholars, Englishmen and editors, who 
have detected the alien voice of a pretender, the false 
ring of a foreign blast that was not blown % Shake- 
speare ; words that for centuries past have touched 
with fire the hearts of thousands in each age since 
they were first inspired — ^words with the whole sound 
in them of battle or a breaking sea, with the whole 
soul of pity and terror mingled and melted into each 
other in the fierce last speech of a spirit grown ‘ aweary 
of the sun,’ have been calmly transferred from the 
account of Shakespeare to the score of Middleton. 
And this, forsooth, the student of the future is to 
accept on the authority of men who bring to the 
support of their decision the unanswerable plea of 
years spent in the collation and examination of texts 
never hitherto explored and compared with such 
energy of learned labour. If this be the issue of learn- 
ing and of industry, the most indolent and ignorant 
of readers who retains his natural capacity to be moved 
and mastered by the natural delight of contact with 
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heavenly things is better off by far than the most 
studious and strenuous of all scholiasts who ever 
claimed acquiescence or challenged dissent on the 

labours and hard-earned 
Such an one 

1 I"" ■ boy whose 

bSS bim, who Reis his 

b ood kindle and his spirit dilate, his pulse leap and 

his eyes lighten, over a first study of ShakSLare 
may say to such a teacher tvith better reasoJ^S 

God help Le, shSv~an r„d" 
in thee! Thou art raxv^ ^ incision 

remain for all his learning ^ke to 

can be made in the horny a 

be pierced by the nunriLA ^ self-conceit to 
was bad enough while tlienrJcf 
themselves to the suavestlnn ^ breed confined 
ship vith Fletcher, a p^sible ^ Possible partner- 
but in the descent frJm these S'’ ^u”^ by Jonson; 
tion of the text by MiddlSL n adultera- 

sounded the verv lowpct !i^^ Rowley %ve have 
fie by the utmost Srit^ In folly attain- 

be possible to the bastard K "which may yet 

part, I shall not be 3 u'r^? ? Scriblerus. ^#or 
discoyerer should assure us thFr f fr though the next 
'^^'^dently due to the 

^vhile the greater part of SS • Hejnvood, 
he hand of Shirley^ clearly assign- 

though not more^°profit°ablf”l’tbrf pernicious 

’ IS the fancy of invent- 
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ing some share for Shakespeare in. the composition 
of pla5's which the veriest insanit}’^ of conjecture or 
caprice could not venture to lay wholly to his charge. 
This fancy, comparatively harmless as it is, requires 
no ground of proof to go upon, no prop of likelihood 
to support it ; without so much help as may be 
borrowed from the faintest and most fitful of tradi- 
tions, it spins its own evidence spider-like out of its 
own inner conscience or conceit, and proffers it 
with confident complacency for men’s acceptance. 
Here again I cannot but see a mere waste of fruitless 
learning and bootless ingenuity. That Shakespeare 
began by retouching and recasting the work of elder 
and lesser men we all know ; that he may aftenvards 
have set his hand to the task of adding or altering a 
line or a passage here and there in some few of the 
plays brought out under his direction as manager or 
proprietor of a theatre is of course possible, but can 
neither be affirmed nor denied \vith any profit in 
default of the least fragment of historic or traditional 
evidence. Any attempt to verify the imaginary touch 
of his hand in plays of whose histor}^ we know no 
more than that they were acted on the boards of 
his theatre can be but a diversion for the restless 
leisure of ingenious and ambitious scholars ; it will 
give no clue by which the student who simply seeks 
to loiow what can be known with certainty of tlie 
poet and his work may hope to be guided towards 
any safe issue or trustworthy result. Less pardon- 
able and more presumptuous than this is the pre- 
tension of minor critics to dissect an authentic play 
of Shakespeare scene by scene, and assign different 
parts of the same poem to different dates by the 
same pedagogic rules of numeration and mensuration 
which they would apply to the general question of 

VOL. XI. B 
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the order and succession of his colicctivc works. 
This vi\iscction of a siiiglc poem is not defensible 
as a freak of scholarship, an excursion beyond the 
bounds of bare proof, from which the wanderer 
may chance to bring back, if not such treasure as 
he went out to seek, yet some stray godsend or rare 
literary windfall which may scree to excuse his in- 
dulgence in the seemingly profitless pastime of a 
tmant disposition. It is a pure impertinence to 
athrm ^yith oracular assurance what might perhaps 
be admissible as a suggestion offered with the due 
dimdence of modest and genuine scholarship ; to 
assert on the strength of a pri\-atc pedant’s personal 
intuition that such must be the histon,’ or such the 
^ ^ Srcat work whose history he alone 

r.inin 1 ’ composition he alone could cx- 

to him'' genius had given it 

atyeTsTtn\^np several rocks and quicksands I trust 
and steer rie? bumbler course at a safe distance, 
sunken shoah shallows of tlieory' or 

certain of safe a ^^'Pothesis on which no pilot can be 
though never so nhTSf ’ avoiding all assumption, 
that of W I but 

never so ing^iSus for^wv"n ^tiggestion though 
conjecture can l-ie aU "^*fb no proof but that of 

nAor Sslc no. T-, I 

authorship or of a doiihl^^h’ ^K ^^aory of a double 
inequalities mav he which the supposed 

diffeultios f”. the supposed 

readers disturlj the studv^r.f'^^^’ which for certain 
speare. Only xvheS ^ ^ of Shake- 

general concurrence of traditi'on and tlic 

and present combine m t J?®®t)nable critics past 
to indicate an unmistakable 
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difference of touch or an unmistakable diversity of 
date between tliis and that portion of tire same play, 
or where the internal evidence of interpolation per- 
ceptible to the most careless and undeniable by the 
most perverse of readers is supported by the public 
judgment of men qualified to express and competent 
to defend an opinion, have I thought it allowable to 
adopt this facile method of explanation. No scholar, 
for example, believes in the single authorship of 
P elides or Andronicus ; none, I suppose, would now 
question the part taken by some hireling or journey- 
man in the arrangement or completion for the stage 
of Thnon of Athens ; and few probably would refuse 
to admit a doubt of the total authenticity or uniform 
workmansliip of The Taming of the Shrezo. As few 
T hope, are prepared to follow the fantastic and 
confident suggestions of every unquiet and arrogant 
innovator who may seek to append his name to the 
long scroll of Shakespearean parasites by the display 
of a brand-new hypothesis as to the uncertain date 
or authorship of some passage or some play which 
has never before been subjected to the scientific 
scrutiny of such a pertinacious analyst. The more 
modest design of the present study has in part been 
already indicated, and will explain as it proceeds if 
there be anything in it worth explanation. It is no 
part of my ambition to loose the Gordian knots 
which others who found them indissoluble have 
sought in vain to cut in sunder vith blunter swords 
than the Macedonian ; but after so many adventures 
and attempts there may perhaps yet be room for 
an attempt yet unessayed ; for a study by the ear 
alone of Shakespeare’s metrical progress, and a study 
by light of the knowledge thus obtained of the cor- 
responsive progress within, which found expression 
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and embodiment in these outward and visible changes. 
The one study will be then seen to be the natural 
complement and the inevitable consequence of the 
other; and the patient pursuit of the simpler and 
more apprehensible object of research will appear 
as tlic onljf sure method by winch a reasonable and 
aithiul student may think to attain so 7 Tiiuch as the 
porch or entrance to that higher knowledge which 
no faithful and reasonable study of .Shakespeare can 
nF 1 "^^“■‘cnt fail to keep in sight as the haven 

ultimate labour. 

from r-.. , ^^adowc came up to London 

and a nnA yoars, a man in genius, 

was bo^rn m the stage which he 

and masterdom^nn^^'^*^ I'c-crcatc by the might 
of rude rhvminrr genius encumbered witli a litter 
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of the rough and m. ur Joaagmation so much 
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— of the Kings Darius and Camhyses, the Promos 
and Cassandra of Whetstone, or the Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Glamydes of George Peele. If we turn from 
these abortions of tragedy to the metrical farces which 
may fairly be said to contain the germ or embryo 
of English comedy (a form of dramatic art which 
certainly owes nothing to the father of our tragic 
stage), we find far more of hope and promise in the 
broad free sketches of the flagellant head-master of 
Eton and the bibulous Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
and must admit that hands used to wield the crosier 
or the birch proved themselves more skilful at the 
lighter labours of the stage, more successful even in 
the secular and bloodless business of a field neither 
clerical nor scholastic, than any tragic rival of the 
opposite party to that so jovially headed by Orbilius 
Udall and Silenus Still. These twin pillars of church 
and school and stage were strong enough to support 
on the shoulders of their authority the first crude 
fabric or formless model of our comic theatre, while 
the tragic boards were still creaking and cracking 
under the jingling canter of Cambyses or the tune- 
less tramp of Gorboduc. This one play which the 
charity of Sidney excepts from his general anathema 
on the nascent stage of England has hitherto been 
erroneously described as written in blank verse ; an 
error which I can only attribute to the prevalence 
of a groundless assumption that whatever is neither 
prose nor rhyme must of necessity be definable as 
blank verse. But the measure, I must repeat, w'hich 
w’^as adopted by the authors of Gorboduc is by no 
means so definable. Blank it certainly is ; but verse 
it assuredly is not. There can be no verse W'here 
there is no modulation, no rhythm where there is 
no music. Blank verse came into life in England 
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at the birth of the sliocmakcr’s son who had bt!t 
to open his yet beardless lips and the high-born 
poem which had Sackville to father and Sidney to 
sponsor was silenced and eclipsed for ever among 
the poor plebeian crowd of rlnaning shadows that 
^^■aited in death on the noble nothingness of its patrician 
shade. 


These, I suppose, arc the first or the only plays 
tvhose names recur to the memoty of the general 
reader when he thinks of the English starre before 
Marlowe- but there nns, I suspect, a whole class 
0 pajs tlien current, and more or less supported 
by popular favour, of rvhich hariilv a sample 4 now 
mant, arid wlucli cannot be classed with such as 

STalrS' ^ "ho supplied tlicm 
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earliest school of theatrical rhymesters must be taken 
to mark a real step in advance ; and in that case 
we possess at least a single example of the rhyming 
tragedies which had their hour between the last 
plays written wholly or partially in ballad metre and 
the first plays written in blank verse. The tragedy 
of Selhniis, Emperor of the Turlis, published in 1594/ 
may then ser\’’e to indicate this brief and obscure 
period of transition. Whole scenes of this singular 
play are written in rhyming iambies, some in the 
measure of Don yuan, some in the measure of Venus 
and Adonis. The couplets and quatrains so much 
affected and so reluctantly abandoned by Shake- 
speare after the first stage of his dramatic progress 
are in no other play that I know of diversified by 
this alternate variation of sesia with oitava rima. 
This may have been an exceptional experiment due 
merely to the caprice of one eccentric rhymester ; 
but in any case we may assume it to mark the extreme 
limit, the ultimate development of rhyming tragedy 
after the ballad metre had been happily exploded. 
The play is on other grounds worth attention as a 
sign of the times, though on poetical grounds it is 
assuredly worth none. Part of it is voitten in blank 
verse, or at least in rhymeless lines ; so that after 
all it probably followed in the wake of Tamhurlaine, 
half adopting and half rejecting the innovations of 
that fiery reformer, who mought on the old English 
stage no less a miracle than Hernani on the French 
stage in the days of our fathers. That Selimus was 
published four years later than Tamhurlaine, in the 
year following the death of Marlowe, proves of course 
nothing as to the date of its production ; and even 

' Reprinted by Dr. Grosart in his beautiful and valuable edition of 
Greene’s works. 
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if u \yas written and acted in the year of its- public?.* 
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advance of that better genius who came to lead him 
into the loftier path of Marlowe. There is not a 
single passage in Titus Androniciis more Shakespearean 
than the magnificent quatrain of Tamora upon the 
eagle and the little birds ; but the rest of the scene 
in which we come upon it, and the whole scene 
preceding, are in blank verse of more variety and 
vigour than we find in the baser parts of the play ; 
and these if any scenes we may surely attiibute to 
Shakespeare. Again, the last battle of Talbot seems 
to me as undeniably the master’s work as the scene 
in the Temple Gardens or the courtship of Margaret 
by Suffolk ; this latter indeed, full as it is of natural 
and wvid grace, may perhaps not be beyond the 
highest reach of one or two among the rivals of his 
earliest years of work ; while as we are certain that 
he cannot have written the opening scene, that he 
was at any stage of his career incapable of it, so may 
' we believe as well as hope that he is guiltless of any 
complicity in that detestable part of the play which 
attempts to defile the memory of the virgin saviour 
of her country.^ In style it is not, I think, above 
the range of George Peele at his best : and to have 
written even the last of those scenes can add but little 
discredit to the memory of a man already disgraced 
as the defamer of Eleanor of Castile ; while it would 
be a relief to feel assured that there was but one 
English poet of any genius who could be capable of 
either villainy. 

In this play, then, more decisively than in Titus 
Aiidronicus, we find Shakespeare at work (so to speak) 

* One thing is certain : that damnable last scene, at which the gorge 
rises even to remember it, is in execution as unlike the crudest phase of 
Shakespeare’s stj-le as in conception it is unlike the idlest birth of his spirit. 
Let us hope that so foul a thing could not have been done in even tolerably 
good verse. 
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with both hands— uith his left hand of rhyme, and 
his right hand of blank verse. The left is loth to 
forego the pracrice of its peculiar music ; yet, as the 
action of the right grows freer and its touch grows 
stronger, it becomes more and more certain that the 
other rnust cease plawng, under pain of producing 
mere discord and disturbance in the scheme of tragic 
harmony. We imagine that the writer must himself 
have felt the scene of the roses to be pitched in a 
than the noble scene of parting between 
the old hero and his son on the verge of desperate 
battle and certain death. This is the last and loftiest 
tarewell note of rhyming tragedy ; still, in King 
Romeo and Jutiet it struggles for 
in v^n f'^^ting, but now more \nsibiy 

nlaintv ttiA ^hy^ed scenes in these pla%^ are too 
work* ttider and feebler stage of 

with ’evpn^ ^Jwot hold their o\mi in the new order 
excellence effect of incongruous 
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quantity a large proportion of rhymed verse, but 
as to quality the rhymed part bears no proportion 
whatever to the unrhymed. In two scenes we may 
say that the whole heart or spirit of Romeo and Juliet 
is summed up and distilled into perfect and pure 
expression ; and these two are written in blank verse 
of equable and blameless melody. Outside the garden 
scene in the second art and the balcony scene in the 
third, there is much that is fanciful and graceful, 
much of elegiac pathos and fer\nd if fantastic passion ; 
much also of superfluous rhetoric and (as it were) 
of wordy melody, which flows and foams hither 
and thither into something of extravagance and 
excess ; but in these two there is no flaw, no out- 
break, no superflux, and no failure. Throughout 
certain scenes of the third and fourth acts I think 
it may be i-easonably and reverently allowed that 
the river of verse has broken its banks, not as yet 
through the force and weight of its gathering stream, 
but merely through the weakness of the barriers or 
boundaries found insufficient to confine it. And 
here we may with deference venture on a guess why 
Shakespeare was so long so loth to forego the restraint 
of rhyme. When he wrote, and even when he re- 
wrote or at least retouched, his youngest tragedy he 
had not yet strength to walk straight in the steps 
of the mighty master, but two months older than 
himself by birth, whose foot never from the first 
faltered in the arduous path of severer tragic verse. 
The loveliest of love-plays is after all a child of ‘ his 
salad days, when he was green in judgment,’ though 
assuredly not ‘ cold in blood ’ — ^a physical condition 
as difficult to conceive of Shakespeare at any age as 
of Cleopatra. It is in the scenes of vehement passion, 
of ardour and of agony, that we feel the comparative 
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weakness of a yet ungrown hand, the tentative un- 
certam psp of a stripling giant. The two uttcrlv 
beautitul scenes are not of this kind ; tlicv deal with 
simp e joy and with simple sorrow, with the gladness 
sadness of parting love; but 
emntinn Tn ^ome scenes of more fierce 

with of violence, of unrest ; and 

strong enough 

the sinen-s of HeSs £1 1? "1 ™ 

fanev r.r rm,,, i: . , ^ '=^tcr date we may 
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tragedy moves onward, and the style gathers strength 
while the action gathers speed, — as (to borrow the 
phrase so admirably applied by Coleridge to Dr)fden) 
the poet’s chariot-wheels get hot by driving fast, — 
the temptation of rhyme grows weaker, and the hand 
grows firmer which before lacked strength to wave 
it off. The one thing wholly or greatly admirable 
in this play is the exposition of the somewhat pitiful 
but not unpitiable character of King Richard. Among 
the scenes devoted to this exposition I of course 
include the whole of the death-scene of Gaunt, as 
well the part which precedes as the part which follows 
the actual appearance of his nephew on the stage ; 
and into these scenes the intrusion of rhyme is rare 
and brief. They are written almost wholly in pure 
and fluent rather than vigorous or various blank 
verse ; though I cannot discern in any of them an 
equality in power and passion to the magnificent 
scene of abdication in Marlowe’s Edward II. This 
play, I think, must undoubtedly be regarded as the 
immediate model of Shakespeare’s ; and the com- 
parison is one of inexhaustible interest to all students 
of dramatic poetry. To the highest height of the 
earlier master I do not think that the mightier poet 
who was as yet in great measure his pupil has ever 
risen in this the first (as I take it) of his historic plays. 
Of composition and proportion he has perhaps already 
a somewhat better idea. But in grasp of character, 
always excepting the one central figure of the piece, 
•we find his hand as yet the unsteadier of the two. 

. Even after a lifelong study of this as of all other 
plays of Shakespeare, it is for me at least impossible 
to determine what I doubt if the poet could himself 
have clearly defined — ^the main principle, the motive 
and the meaning, of such characters as York, Norfolk, 
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and Aumerle. The Gaveston and the Mortimer of 
Marlowe are far more solid and definite figures than 
these , j'ct none after that of Richard is more im- 
portant to the scheme of Shakespeare. They are 
htiul, shifting, vaporous : their outlines change, with- 
draw, dissolve, and ‘ leave not a rack behind.’ They, 
no tony, are like the clouds of evening described 
out § so many glorious passages 

rf I, 'l>' Shakespeare into tlj mok 

«b e ‘ 

them even^lnn the poet at first presents 
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not fall before bis genius or his judgment was full- 
grown. To invent an earlier play on the subject 
and imagine this scene a surviving fragment, a float- 
ing waif of that imaginaiy wreck, would in my opinion 
be an uncritical mode of evading the question at 
issue. It must be regarded as the last hysterical 
struggle of rhyme to maintain its place in traged)^ ; 
and the explanation, I would fain say the excuse, 
of its reappearance may perhaps be simply this : 
that the poet was not yet dramatist enough to feel 
for each of his characters an equal or proportionate 
regard ; to divide and disperse his interest among 
the various crowd of figures which claim each in its 
place, and each after its kind, a fair and adequate 
share of their creator’s attention and sympathy. His 
present interest was here whoU}^ concentrated on the 
single figure of Richard ; and when that for the time 
was absent, the subordinate figures became to him 
but heavy and vexatious encumbrances, to be shifted 
on and off the stage vdth as much of haste and as 
little of labour as might be possible to an impatient 
and uncertain hand. Now ail tragic poets, I presume, 
from .(^^sch^dus the godlike father of them all to the 
last aspirant who may struggle after the traces of his 
steps, have been poets before they were tragedians ; 
their lips have had power to sing before their feet 
had strength to tread the stage, before their hands 
had skill to paint or carve figures from the life. With 
Shakespeare it was so as certainly as with Shelley, 
as evddently as with Hugo. It is in the great comic 
poets, in Moliere and in Congreve,^ our own lesser 

’ It is not the least of Lord Macaulay’s oflences against art that he should 
have contributed the temporarj’ weight of his influence as a critic to the sup- 
port of so ignorant and absurd a tradition of criticism as that which classes 
the great writer here mentioned with the brutal if ‘ brawny ’ Wycherley — 
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Alolierc, so far inferior in breadth and 
tenderness and strength, to th,c greatest 
‘ creat age; vet so near him m science aiul m s ail, 
so like him in brilliance and in force,— it is in tlicst th 
n-c find theatrical instinct twin-born wuh iniagmalis 
impulse, dramatic power with imcnlivc pt^^rwplsnrt. 

in the second historic play which can be who\t\ 
ascribed to Shakespeare we still find the jwcnc or 
rhetorical quality for the most part in excess ol t.te 
dramatic ; but in A7;;<j Richard 111. the bonds ot 
rhyme at least arc fairly broken. Tins only oi all 
Shakespeare’s plays belongs absolutely to the school 
of Alarlowc. The influence of the elder master, and 
that influence alone, is perceptible from end to end. 
Here at last we can see that Shakespeare has decidedly 
chosen his side. It is as ficty in passion, as single m 
purpose, as rhetorical often though never sn inilateo 
in expression, as Tambtrrlahtc itself. It is doubtless 
a better piece of work than Marlowe ever did ; ^ 
dare not say, that Marlowe ever could have done. 

It is not for any man to measure, above all it is not 
for any workman in the field of tragic poetry lightly 
to take on himself the rcsponsibilitv or the authority 
to pronounce, what it is that Citristopher Alarhnvc 
could not have done ; but, dving as he did and when 
he did, it is certain that he lias nPl left us a work so 
generally and so variously admirable as Kijis Richard 

"■ O 

a chssWrauon almost to be paralleled wuh that uhkh in the U-v-s 
our fathers saw fit to couple toceUicr the names of B tl-ae end of Sue. AiW 
competOTt OTtjc nmII alwa;.-s recourse in T/rc H’ca- cf the llVr.W one of 
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III. As certain is it that but for him this play could 
never have been written. At a later date the subject 
would have been handled otherwise, had the poet 
chosen to handle it at all ; and in his youth he could 
not have treated it as he has without the guidance 
and example of Marlowe. Not only are its highest 
qualities of energy, of exuberance, of pure and lofty 
style, of sonorous and successive harmonies, the very 
qualities that never fail to distinguish those first 
dramatic models which were fashioned by his ardent 
hand ; the strenuous and single-handed grasp of 
character, the motion and action of combining and 
contending powers, which here for the first time we 
find sustained with equal and unfaltering vigour 
throughout the length of a whole play, we perceive, 
though imperfectly, in the work of Marlowe before 
we can trace them even as latent or infant forces in 
the work of Shakespeare. 

In the exquisite and delightful comedies of his 
earliest period we can hardly discern any sign, any 
promise of them at all. One only of these, The Comedy 
of Errors, has in it an5rthing of dramatic composition 
and movement ; and what it has of these, I need 
hardly remind the most cursory of students, is due 
by no means to Shakespeare. What is due to him, 
and to him alone, is the honour of having embroidered 
on the naked old canvas of comic action those flowers 
of elegiac beauty which vivify and diversify the scene 
of Plautus as reproduced by the art of Shakespeare. 
In the next generation so noble a poet as Rotrou, 
whom perhaps it might not be inaccurate to call 
the French Marlowe, and who had (what Marlowe 
had not) the gift of comic as well as of tragic excel- 
lence, found nothing of this kind and little of any 
land to add to the old poet’s admirable but arid 

VOL. XI. c 
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sketch of farcical incident or accident. But in this 
light and level}' work of the youth of Shakespeare 
we find for the first time that strange and sweet 
admixture of farce with fancy, of lyric charm Avith 
comic effect, which recurs so often in his later work, 
from the date of As You Like It to the date of The 
Winter’s Tale, and which no later poet had ventured 
to recombine in the same play till our owm time had 
given us, in the author of Tragaldabas, one who could 
alternate without confusing the woodland courtship 
of EHseo and Caprina wdth the tavern braggardism 
of Grif and Minotoro. The sweetness and simplicity 
of lyrie or elegiac loveliness which fill and inform 
the scenes where Adriana, her sister, and the S 5 'ni' 
cusan Antipholus exchange the expression of their 
errors and their loves, belong to Shakespeare alone ; 
aim may help us to understand how the young poet 
Ws divine career had struck 
V untrodden path of poetic comedy 
tn 1 m t^^ot he was, loth 

auH n? . =ilien teacher the hard 

never bowery' patli would 

nSJv loftier land of tragic 

tentmnallv f tn the nominally or in- 

per?od w 'SF ^’^'"tic work of the first 
preponderant tb7l ^tid everywvhere and still 
or even the pIp • element, the fantastic element, 
herSs of tS" All these queens and 

0^idSSt^an ^S 1 ,"^^ have mther an 

speech. Sophoclean grace of bearing and of 

would suffirato^shnwu'^ V of Errors 

for tragic use is ^l^yme, however inadequate 

romantic comedv t ’^oans a bad instrument for 

y- ^tiother of Shakespeare’s earliest 
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works, which might almost be described as a lyrical 
farce, rhyme plays also a great part; but the finest 
passage, the real crown and flower of Love's Labour 's 
Lost, is the praise or apology of love spoken by Biron 
in blank verse. This is worthy of Marlowe for 
dignity and sweetness, but has also the grace of a 
light and radiant fancy enamoured of itself, begotten 
between thought and mirth, a cliild-god with grave 
lips and laughing eyes, whose inspiration is nothing 
akin to Marlowe’s. In this as in the overture of 
the play and in its closing scene, but especially in 
the noble passage which winds up for a year the 
courtship of Biron and Rosaline, the spirit which 
informs the speech of the poet is finer of touch and 
deeper of tone than in the sweetest of the serious 
interludes of The Comedy of Errors. The play is in 
the main a yet lighter thing, and more wayward and 
capricious in build, more formless and fantastic in 
plot, more incomposite altogether than that first heir 
of Shakespeare’s comic invention, which on its own 
ground is perfect in its consistency, blameless in 
composition and coherence ; while in Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost the fancy for the most part runs wild as the 
wind, and the structure of the story is as that of a 
house of clouds which the wind builds and unbuilds 
at pleasure. Here we find a ver^"^ riot of rhymes, 
wild and wanton in their half-grown grace as a troop 
of ‘ young satyrs, tender-hoofed and ruddy-horned ’ ; 
during certain scenes we seem almost to stand again 
by the cradle of new-born comedy, and hear the 
first lisping and laughing accents run over from her 
baby lips in bubbling rh)nTie ; but when the note 
changes we recognise the speech of gods. For the 
first time in our literature the higher key of poetic 
or romantic comedy is finely touched to a fine issue. 
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The divine instrument fashioned by Marlowe for 
tragic purposes alone has found at once its new 
sweet use in the hands of Shakespeare. The way is 
prepared for As You Like It and The Tempest ; 'the 
language is discovered which Mil befit the lips of 
Rosalind and Miranda. 

What was highest as poetrj^ in The Comedy of 
Errors was mainly in rhyme ; all indeed, we might 
say, between the prelude spoken b\’ ^Egcon and 
the appearance in the last scene of his wife : in 
Lose 5 Labour s Lost what was highest was couched 
7/^ ^ blank verse ; in The Tu'O Gcuihmeii of 
k™ rhyme has fallen seemingly into abeyance, 
in thp rio passages of such elegiac beauty as 
latter of tw’ exalted eloquence as in the 

simole sweetness, a 

which keen=? thought and language 

ifin a subdu^H f ^ .tune, wMtten aslt 

perfect uniw nnd 1.-' ^"^.utbitious harmony. In 
beautiful sketch composition of this 

of advance a new^' porhaps be said to mark a stage 
but sensible' chi^or°^ attained, a faint 

creased firmness nf signalised by in- 

SHght and swift in clearness of outline. 

as are the chords here 

every shade of drawintr n n t ^ emotion, 

at one with the whni^ every note of sound is 
too is fc "''"r “f fo™ ond music, 

tender humour which m? '‘'S'tor and more 

fection to any man in such per- 

one touch of the byplay of T Shakespeare ; 

dog IS ^vo^th all th^ k • Uaunce and his immortal 
Btyet and Adriano fantastic interludes of 

^ven half the sails of Holofemes ; worth 

tues of Mercuuo, and haE the dancing 
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doggrcl or broad-wittcd prose of cither Di-omio. But 
in tlie final poem which concludes and crowns the 
first epoch of Shakespeare’s work, the special graces 
and peculiar glories of each that W’cnt before are 
gathered together as in one garland ‘ of cvciy hue and 
every scent/ The young genius of the master of all 
our poets finds its consummation in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. The blank verse is as full, sweet, 
and strong as the best of Biron’s or Romeo’s ; the 
rhymed verse as clear, pure, and true as the simplest 
and truest mclod}' of Venus and Adonis or The Comedy 
of Errors. But here each kind of excellence is equal 
throughout; there arc here no purple patches on a 
gown of serge, but one seamless and imperial robe 
of a single dye. Of the lyric or the prosaic part, the 
counterchange of loves and laughters, of fancy fine 
as air and imagination high as heaven, what need 
can there be for any one to shame himself by the 
helpless attempt to say some word not utterly un- 
worthy ? Let it suffice us to accept this poem as 
the landmark of our first stage, and pause to look 
back from it on what lies behind us of partial or of 
perfect w'ork. 

The highest point attained in this first period lies 
in the domain of comedy or romance, and belongs 
as rnuch to lyric as to dramatic poetiy ; its sovereign 
quality is that of sweetness and springtide of fairy 
fancy crossed with light laughter and light trouble 
that end in perfect music. In history as in tragedy 
the master’s hand has not j^et come to its full strength 
and skill ; its touch is not yet wholly assured, its 
work not yet wholly blameless. Besides the plays 
undoubtedly and entirely due to the still growing 
genius of Shakespeare, we have taken note but of 
two among those which bear the partial imprint of 
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his hand. The long- vexed question as to the author- 
ship of the latter parts of King Henry VL, in their 
earlier or later form, has not been touched upon ; 
nor do I design to reopen that perpetual source of 
debate, unstanchablc and inexhaustible dispute by any 
length of scrutiny or inquisition of detail. Two 
points must of course be taken for granted ; that 
iylarlowe -was more or less concerned in the produc- 
on, and Shakespeare in the revision of these plavs ; 
whether before or after his additions to the original 
'trr Pa/i of King Henry VI. we cannot determine, 
a absence of rhjnnc might seem to indicate 

h S ^ Coniention. But 

more ^ \ Marlowe appears 

formed tlnn^ in passages of the re- 

link ^fo5 ox unreformed plays. Those famous 
the fourth act of 

found in tlio m arc not to be 

of the 

original sketch of\lL"^pw'' 

afterthought into - 1 ^ inserted as an 

authorship of thes^vcrsS'is sumi 

verses is surely umnistakable :■ — 

had the power so should have 

the very note of his vS' 

who might would hnvl ’ incredible that the one 
not indeed th, f to do so : for if 
iylarlowe, then what we 

vnat we find m these verses is not tire 
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fideKty of a follower, but the servility of a copyist. 
No parasitic rhymester of past or present days who 
feeds liis starveling talent on the shreds and orts, 
‘ the fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics ’ 
of another man’s board, ever uttered a more parrot- 
like note of plagiary. The very exactitude of the 
repetition is a strong argument against the theory 
which attributes it to Shakespeare. That he had 
much at starting to learn of Marlowe, and that he 
did learn much — that in his earliest plays, and above 
all in his earliest historic plays, the influence of the 
elder poet, the echo of his style, the iteration of his 
manner, may perpetually be traced — I have already 
shown that I should be the last to question ; but 
so exact an echo, so ser\nle an iteration as this, I 
believe we shall nowhere find in them. The sonorous 
accumulation of emphatic epithets — ^as in the magni- 
ficent first verse of this passage — ^is indeed at least 
as much a note of the young Shakespeare’s style as 
of his master’s ; but even were this one verse less 
in the manner of the elder than the younger poet — 
and this we can hardly say that it is — ^no single verse 
detached from its context can weigh a feather against 
the full and flawless evidence of the whole speech. 
And of all this there is nothing in the Contention ; 
the scene there opens in bald and flat nakedness of 
prose, strildng at once into the immediate matter of 
stage business without the decoration of a passing 
epithet or a single trope. 

From this sample it might seem that the main 
difficulty must be to detect anywhere the sign-manual 
of Shakespeare, even in the best passages of the 
revised play. On the other hand, it has not un- 
reasonably been maintained that even in the next 
scene of this same act in its original form, and in 
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all those foUowing which treat of Cade's insurrection, 
there is e\'idence of such qualities as can hardlv be 
^enbed to any hand then known but Shakespeare’s. 

he torcible realism, the simple Hgour and lifelike 
humour of tlicsc scenes, cannot, it is urged, be due 
to any other so early at work in the field of comedy. 

n point might further 

th«f nt!!! I’kcness or identity of tone between 
tikon nn scenes in which Shakespeare has 

insurpent action and passion of an 

iblv'le might too plaus- 

any iust once riserT in revolt for 

n-ash^ed rabble I® alnays the mob, the un- 

of \dse and smnish multitude ; full as he is 

acter, of switt^fT^^d individual char- 

be has no dccner n personal suffering, 

beast with manv '^ban scorn for ‘ tlie 

'’s they “ltd f ' butt at bidding 

of any worthless h i' ^ Holcnt brcatii 

and m- 'be drovers who 

their mutinous tattle turbulent flocks of 

exliaustible ; it is t bitter words is in- 

never be drained^,i^^'^'b°'tse of obloquy which 

this, we must admit ' W'v or nearly all 

but a floatinp and brings us no nearer to 

Iti tile earliest foiliW kind of solution, 

^ecni that we hai^ttrof 

?enU^ be sometWrf of hlarlowc’s. 

then ^ ''^’^d-sucker amono-^ oxtrai'agant for the 

Sh4e^ additions original work 

mista^kT^^-’ ■«’e have ^^de to it by 

ble signs of hiar]owe’s^f“j^^^' tlie most un- 

s handiwork, tlie passages 
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which show most plainly the personal and present 
seal of his genius, belong to the play only in its revised 
form ; while there is no part of the whole composition 
which can so confidently be assigned to Shakespeare 
as to the one man then capable of such work, as can 
an entire and important episode of the play in its 
unrevised state. Now the proposition that Shake- 
speare was the sole autlior of both plays in their 
earliest extant shape is refuted at once, and equally 
from without and from within, by evidence of tradi- 
tion and by evidence of style. There is therefore 
proof irresistible and unmistakable of at least a double 
authorship ; and the one reasonable conclusion left 
to us would seem to be this : that the first edition 
we possess of these plays is a partial transcript of the 
text as it stood after the first additions had been 
made by Shakespeare to the original work of Marlowe 
and otliers ; for that this original was the Avork of 
more hands than one, and hands of notably unequal 
poAver, Ave have again the united Avitness of traditional 
and internal evidence to warrant our belief : and that 
among the omissions of this imperfect text Avere 
certain passages of the original Avork, AA^hich Avere 
ultimately restored in the final rcA'ision of the entire 
poem as it noAV stands among the collected Avorks of 
Shakespeare. 

No competent critic AA'ho has given due study to 
the genius of MarloAA^e Avill admit that there is a 
single passage of tragic or poetic interest in either 
form of the text, Avhich is beyond the reach of the 
father of English tragedy : or, if there be one seem- 
ing exception in the expanded and transfigured version 
of Clifford’s monologue over his father’s corpse, Avhich 
is certainly more in Shakespeare’s tragic manner than 
in MarloAve’s, and in the style of a later period than 
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that in which he was on the whole apparently content 
to reproduce or to emulate the tragic manner of 
iVIarlowe, tlrere is at least but this one exception 
to the general and absolute truth of the rule; and 
even tliis great tragic passage is rather out of the 
range of hlarlowe’s style tlian beyond the scope of 
nis genius. In the later as in the earlier version 
ot these plays, the one manifest excellence of which 
ue ate no reason to suppose him capable is mani- 
lest m the comic or prosaic scenes alone. The first 

sketch of the dying cardinal, afterwards 
same J ^ijd perfected on revision by the 

canaciiv nf Ivr artist, is as clearly within the 
either editm Shakespeare ; and in 

as The Trttp T ’ successively knowTi 

the Land Duke of York, as 

Part of Kim IT ° Donterition, and as the Third 
darkens all dominant figure which 

&cr dayi “h*' P”™ "*11 pW “f - 

same tramc outline same strong hand in the 

of tile work them ' die first to the last stage 

here; the whnio change or progress 

reiision, as it rpr+^’Y indeed has undergone less 

which resume tlif Those great verses 

Bichard~~fincrnerh',n' “ '; Shakespeare's 

of the play ^^ 5 iich diemsclvcs than any passage 
identical in either form name— arc well-nigh 

])ith admirable hirlo^ i but tlic reviser, 

from his owm teit ^ ’ has struck out. whether 
precedes them in ?f.anotIier, the line which 
passage runs thus : °^ginal sketch, where the 

r W no^ro^thers"^ I 

» 1 am like no brother ; 
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(this reiteration is exactly in the first manner of our 
tragic drama ;) 

And this word love, which greybeards term divine, etc. 

It would be an impertinence to transcribe the rest 
of a passage w'hich rings in the ear of every reader’s 
memory ; but it may be noted that the erasure by 
which its effect is so singularly heightened tvith the 
inborn skill of so divine an instinct is just such an 
alteration as would be equally likely to occur to 
the original writer on glancing over his printed text 
or to a poet of Idndred power, who, wliile busied 
in retouching and filling out the sketch of Iris pre- 
decessor, might be struck by the opening for so great 
an improvement at so small a cost of suppression. 
My own conjecture would incline to the belief that 
we have here a perfect example of the manner in 
which Shakespeare may be presumed, when such a 
task was set before him, to have dealt with the text 
of Maiiowe. That at the outset of his career he 
was so employed, as well as on the texts of lesser 
poets, we have on all hands as good evidence of 
every kind as can be desired ; proof on one side 
from the text of the revised plays, which are as cer- 
tainly in part the work of his hand as they are in 
part the work of another ; and proof on the opposite 
side from the open and clamorous chai'ge of his 
rivals, whose imputations can be made to bear no 
reasonable meaning but this by the most violent 
ingenuity of perversion, and who presrunably were 
not persons of such frank imbecility, such innocent 
and infantine malevolence, as to forge against their 
most dangerous enemy the pointless and edgeless 
weapon of a charge which, if ungrounded, must have 
been easier to refute than to devise. Assuming then 
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that in common with other young poets of his day 
he was thus engaged during the first years of his 
connection with the stage, we should naturally have 
expected to find him handling the text of Marlm\e 
with more of reverence and less of freedom than 
that of meaner men ; ready, as in the 
to clear away with no timid hand their weaker and 
more inefficient work, to cancel and supplant it h}' 
worthier matter of his own ; but when occupied m 
recasting the verse of Marlowe, not less ready to 
confine his labour to such slight and skilful strokes 
of art as that which has led us into this bjnvay of 
speculation ; to the correction of a false note, the 
adffition of a finer touch, the perfection of a meaning 
half expressed or a tone of half-uttered music ; to 
the mvigoration of sense and metre by substitution 
of the nght word for the rvrong, of a fuller phrase 
or one feebler ; to the excision of such archaic and 
superfluous repetitions as arc signs of a cruder stage 

^ Pei'iod of style, 

no7tX ^ ^^abit of dramatic 

mSSt however humble in our 

assuredly laie'bcTOwi'’S°S 

ta-sk • Tn nfflnt. 1 Workman and his 

unbeseeming the pwin2 and no more 

than the subordinn?^? * hand of the future master, 

young Raffaelle 

Of the doubtful or „ or Perugino. 

been with more or less ^ 

tins first period of Shakesuea^^’ ascribed to 

no more to say than that I ^ ^ ^ have here 

place to take account of the ST 
which bear the slightest trace 
oflushand. For these two thpr^-^^^ possible touch 

^ ^ot, as it happens, 
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the least witness of tradition or outward likelihood 
which might warrant us in assigning them a place 
apart from the rest, and nearer the chance of recep- 
tion into the rank that has been claimed for them ; 
while those pla3's in whose favour there is some 
apparent evidence from without, such as the fact of 
early or even original attribution to the master’s hand, 
are, with one possible exception, utterly beyond the 
pale of human consideration as at any stage whatever 
the conceivable work of Shakespeare. 

Considering that his two attempts at narrative or 
rather semi-narrative and semi-reflective poetry belong 
obwously to an early stage of his earliest period, we 
may rather here than elsewhere take notice that there 
are some curious points of coincidence for e\fll as for 
good between the fortunes of Shakespeare’s plays and 
the fortunes of his poems. In either case we find 
that some part at least of his earlier and inferior 
work has fared better at the blind hands of chance 
and the brutish hands of printers than some part 
at least of his riper and more precious products. 
His two early poems would seem to have had the 
good hap of his personal supervision in their passage 
through the press. Upon them, at least since the 
time of Coleridge, who as usual has said on this 
subject the first and the last word that need be said, 
it seems to me that fully sufficient notice and fully 
adequate examination have been expended ; and that 
nothing at once new and true can now be profitably 
said in praise or in dispraise of them. Of A Lovei'^s 
Complaint, marked as it is throughout with every 
possible sign suggestive of a far later date and a far 
different inspiration, I have only space or need to 
remark that it contains two of the most exquisitely 
Shakespearean verses ever vouchsafed to us by Shake- 
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speare, and two of the most execrably cuplniistic or 
dysphuistic lines ever inflicted on us by man. upon 
the Sonnets such a preposterous pyramid of pre- 
sumptuous commentary' has long since been^reare 
by the Cimmerian speculation and Boeotian ‘ brain- 
sweat ’ of sciolists and scholiasts, that no modest man 
will hope and no wise man mil desire to add to the 
structure or subtract from it one single brick of proot 
or disproof, theorem or theory. As yet the one 
contemporary book which has ever been supposed 
to throw any direct or indirect light on the mysttc 
matter remains as inaccessible and unhelpful to 
^udents as though it had never been published 
raeen years earlier than the date of their publica- 
tion and four years before the book in which Meres 
circulation of Shakespeare’s ‘ sugared 
friends.’ It would be a 
thankivorthy addition to a list of 
mv honni and benefits beyond price, if 

S^out . could Ld the means 

and a seal achievements of lus learning 

the one inpFri^ ^ligations of our gratitude by 
hoping and n boon long hoped for against 

most kamed an? mn'Jl i ^ a dream ’ to the 

students ; by the Shakespearean 

likeness, colkted at 1°^ its full and perfect 

hisAvisa.^ complete, of Willobie 

' Since this passage first tvent to 

the most happy nevrs that he has j received from Dr. Grosart 

to ume, and will shortly add it to his or^ P'tfect copy of this precious 
k- ‘Itc ebb. idl of issues of golden w-aifs and 

Chester's * Blorified ’ poem w^'v,^ even the disinterment of 
all ^ hand and from others jewels of verse from 

’ 'ettork, Was a gift of greater 
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It was long since more than time that the worth- 
less and impudent imposture called The Passionate 
Pilgrim should be exposed and expelled from its 
station, at the far end of Shakespeare’s poems. What 
Coleridge said of Ben Jonson’s epithet for ‘ turtle- 
footed peace,’ we may say of the label afiixed to this 
rag-picker’s bag of stolen goods : The Passionate 
Pilgrim is a pretty title, a very pretty title ; pray 
what may it mean ? In all the larcenous little bundle 
of verse there is neither a poem which bears that 
name nor a poem by wliich that name would be 
bearable. The publisher of the booklet was like 
* one Ragozine, a most notorious pirate ’ ; and the 
method no less than the motive of his rascality in 
the present instance is palpable and simple enough. 
Fired by the immediate and instantly proverbial 
popularity of Shakespeare’s Vemis and Adonis^ he 
hired, we may suppose, some ready hack of unclean 
hand to supply him with three doggrel sonnets on 
the same subject, noticeable only for their porcine 
quality of prurience : he procured by some means a 
rough copy or an incorrect transcript of two genuine 
and unpublished sonnets by Shakespeare, which with 
the acute instinct of a felonious tradesman he laid 
atop of his worthless wares by way of gilding to 
their base metal : he stole from the two years pub- 
lished text of Love's Labour’s Lost, and reproduced 
with more or less mutilation or corruption, the sonnet 
of Longavile, the ‘ canzonet ’ of Biron, and the far 
lovelier love-song of Dumaine. The rest of the 
ragman’s gatherings, with three most notable ex- 
ceptions, is little better for the most part than dry 
rubbish or disgusting refuse : unless a plea may 
haply be put in for the pretty commonplaces of the 
lines on a ‘ sweet rose, fair flower,’ and so forth ; 
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for the couple of thin and pallid if tender arid toler- 
able copies of verse on ‘ Beauty ’ and ‘ Good Night, 
or the passably light and lively stray of song on 
‘ crabbed age and youth.’ I need not say that those 
three exceptions are the stolen and garbled worh of 
Marlowe and of Barnfield, our elder Shelley and our 
first-born Keats ; the singer of Cynthia in verse 
well worthy of Endymion, who would seem to have 
died as a poet in the same fatal year of his age that 
Keats died as a man ; the first adequate English 
laureate of the nightingale, to be supplanted or 
equalled by none until the advent of his mightier 
brother. 



II 

The second period is that of perfection in comic 
and historic style. The final heights and depths of 
traged}^, \vith all its reach of thought and all its pulse 
of passion,' are yet to be scaled and sounded ; but to 
this stage belongs the special quality of faultless, 
joyous, facile command upon each faculty required 
of the presiding genius for service or for sport. It 
is in the middle period of his work that the language 
of Shakespeare is most limpid in its fullness, the style 
most pure, the thought most transparent through the 
close and luminous raiment of perfect expression. 
The conceits and crudities of the first stage are out- 
grown and cast aside ; the harshness and obscurity 
which at times may strike us as among the notes of 
his third manner have as yet no place in the flawless 
work of tliis second stage. That winch has to be 
said is not yet too great for perfection of utterance ; 
passion has not yet grappled with thought in so 
close and fierce an embrace as to strain and rend 
the garment of words, though stronger and subtler 
than ever was woven of human speech. Neither in 
his first nor in his last stage would the style of Shake- 
speare, even were it possible by study to i-eproduce it, 
be of itself a perfect and blameless model ; but his 
middle style, that in which the typical pla3^s of his 
second period are written, would be, if it were possible 
to inntate, the most absolute pattern that could be 

VOL. XI. u 
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set before man. I do not speak of mere cop 3 ast’s 
work, the parasitic knack of retailing cast phrases, 
tricks and turns of accent, cadences and catchwords 
proper oni\' to tlie natural manner of the man who 
first came by instinct upon tliem, and bj' instinct 
put tliem to use ; I speak of that faithful and fruitful 
discipleship of love with which the highest among 
poets and the most original among workmen have 
naturally been always the first to study and the 
most earnest to follow the footsteps of their greatest 
precursors in that kind. And this only high 
profitable form of study and discipleship can 
set before itself, even in the work of Shakespeare, 
no pattern so perfect, no model so absolute, as is 

afforded by the style or manner of Ids second 
penod. 

by spiritual right if not by 
^ "6*^ by date of 
and W of his English histories 

the four (rr^nL perfect comedies ; 

ffr them, re- 

serving for another class the last di\dne triad of 

romantic pk}^ wliich it is alike inaccurate to number 
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earlier poet’s work, complete the list of plays assign- 
able to the second epoch of Iris genius. 

The ripest fruit of historic or national drama, the 
consummation and the crown of Shakespeare’s labours 
in that line, must of course be recognised and saluted 
by all students in the supreme and sovereign trilogy 
of King Henry IV. and IQng Henry V. On a lower 
degree only than this final and imperial work we 
find the t^vo chronicle histories which remain to be 
classed. In style as in structure they bear witness 
of a power less perfect, a less impeccable hand. They 
have less of perceptible instinct, less of vivid and 
vigorous utterance'; the breath of their inspiration 
is less continuous and less direct, the fashion of their 
eloquence is more deliberate and more prepense ; 
there is more of study and structure apparent in their 
speech, and less in their general scheme of action. 
Of all Shakespeare’s plays they are the most rhetorical ; 
there is more talk than song in them, less poetry than 
oratory ; more finish than form, less movement than 
incident. Scene is laid upon scene, and event suc- 
ceeds event, as stone might be laid on stone and story 
might succeed story in a building reared by mere 
might of human handiwork ; not as in a city or temple 
whose walls had risen of themselves to the lyric breath 
and stroke of a greater than Amphion ; moulded out 
of music by no rule or line of mortal measure, with 
no sound of axe or anvil, but only of smitten strings : 
built by harp and not by hand. 

The lordly structure of these poems is the work of a 
royal workman, full of masterdom and might, sublime 
in the state and strength of its many mansions, but 
less perfect in proportion and less aerial in build 
than the very highest fabrics fashioned after their 
own great will by the supreme architects of song. 
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Of these pla)’?., and of these alone mnong tlie maturer 
works of Shakespeare, it may be said that the best 
parts are diseerniblc from the rest, divisible b\' anaK’sis 
and separable by memory from the scenes w’hich pre- 
ce e them or follow and the characters which surround 
them or succeed. Constance and Ivathcrine rise up 
mo remembrance apart from their environment and 
above it, stand clear in our minds of the crowded 
with winch the poet has begirt their central 
. S 2II other of his great tragic works, — even 

we hpe grace and sense to read it aright 
and not awry,— it is not of any sinale nerson or senar- 

to - 'peak of i R 

d.ryso,i.c of‘oSisl!;5,“roiEl: zt 

^u? <1:;! 

the crotvning 

flower as of ‘ maripolrk r.r, a * HI . — funeral 

opal of as pure wajr as ‘ tcar5'?f’'^'f ® blowing,' an 
fitful fire & its heart orri^ufo??? ™''‘ 

set m a moumine band nf • sorrow', 

the poem, that the brow' sn forefront of 

title-W, foretell the ‘ like to a 

Not indeed that without thes^ tL volume.’ 
m eitlier case be barren • bin ii would 

eye rests rather on these and o»r 

w-heat that overtop the ranll ears of 

width of the whole harvest at on t waving 
turns next to the fim, one play 
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lines more lightly and slightly drawn. In two scenes 
the figure of King John rises indeed to the highest 
height even of Shakespearean tragedy ; for the rest 
of the play the lines of his character are cut no deeper, 
the features of his personality stand out in no sharper 
relief, than those of Eleanor or the French king ; 
but the scene in which he tempts Hubert to the edge 
of the pit of hell sounds a deeper note and touches 
a subtler string in the tragic nature of man than 
had been struck by any poet save Dante alone, since 
the reign of the Greek tragedians. The cunning and 
profound simplicity of the few last weighty words 
which drop like flakes of poison that blister where 
they fall from the deadly lips of the king is a new 
quality in our tragic verse ; there was no foretaste 
of such a thing in the passionate imagination which 
clothed itself in the mighty music of Marlowe’s 
burning song. The elder master might indeed have 
written the magnificent speech which ushers in with 
gradual rhetoric and splendid reticence the black 
suggestion of a deed without a name ; his hand 
might have woven \vith no less imperial skill the 
elaborate raiment of words and images which wraps 
up in fold upon fold, as with swaddling-bands of 
purple and golden embroidery, the shapeless and 
miscreated birth of a murderous purpose that labours 
into light even while it loathes the light and itself ; 
but only Shakespeare could give us the first sample 
of that more secret and terrible knowledge which 
reveals itself in tlie brief hea\y whispers that seal 
the commission and sign the warrant of the king. 
Webster alone of all our tragic poets has had strength 
to emulate in this darkest line of art the handiwork 
of his master. We find nowhere such an echo or 
reflection of the spirit of this scene as in the last 
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tremendous dialogue of Bosola with Ferdinand in 
the house of murder and madness, while their spotted 
souls yet flutter between conscience and distraction, 
hovering for an hour as with broken wings on the 
confines of either province of hell. One pupil at 
least could put to this a\^'ful profit the study of so 
great a model ; but with the single and sublime ex- 
other design from the same great hand, 
which bares before us the mortal anguish of Bracciano, 
no copy or imitation of the scene in which John dies 
y poison has ever come near enough to evade the 
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his master’s bitterest shame and shamefullest trouble 
as in the blithest hour of battle and that first good 
fight which won back Iris father’s spoils from his 
father’s slayer ; but more than all these, for that 
lightning of divine rage and pit}^, of tenderness that 
speaks in thunder and indignation that makes fire 
of its tears, in the horror of great compassion which 
falls on him, the tempest and storm of a beautiful 
and godlike anger which shakes his strength of spirit 
and bows his high heart down at sight of Arthur 
dead. Being thus, as he is, the English masterwork 
of Shakespeare’s hand, we may well accept him as 
the best man known to us that England ever made ; 
the hero that Nelson must have been had he never 
come too near Naples. 

I am not minded to say much of Shakespeare’s 
Arthur ; there are one or two figures in the world 
of his work of which there are no words that would 
be fit or good to say. Another of these is Cordelia. 
The place they have in our lives and thoughts is not 
one for talk ; the niche set apart for them to inhabit 
in our secret hearts is not penetrable by the lights 
and noises of common day. There are chapels in 
the cathedral of man’s highest art as in that of his 
inmost life, not made to be set open to the eyes and 
feet of the world. Love and death and memory keep 
charge for us in silence of some beloved names. It 
is the crowning glory of genius, the final miracle 
and transcendent gift of poetry, that it can add to the 
number of these, and engrave on the very heart of 
our remembrance fresh names and memories of its 
own creation. 

There is one younger child in this heavenly family 
of Shakespeare’s who sits side by side with Arthur 
in the secret places of our thought ; there are but 
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two or three that I remember among the children of 
other poets who may be named in the same year with 
them : as Fletcher’s Hengo, Webster’s Giovanni, and 
Landor’s Cajsarion. Of this princely trinity of boys 
the ‘ bud of Britain ’ is as yet the most famous flow'er ; 
yet even in the broken words of childish heroism 
that falter on his dying lips there is nothing of more 
poignant pathos, more ‘ dearly sw’cct and bitter,’ than 
Giovanni’s talk of his dead mother and all her sleep- 
less nights now ended for ever in a sleep beyond 
team or dreams. Perhaps the most nearly faultless 
in finish and proportion of perfect nature among all 
the noble mree is Landor’s portrait of the imperial 
and right Roman child of Ciesar and Cleopatra. I 
Imow not but this may be found in the judgment of 
well-nigh the most pathetic and heroic 
nf n ^han eighty years 

own indomitable genius of our 

own last Roman and republican poet. 

of the tbe opening 

genius of nil work w'here the supreme 
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Further down in the dark and fiery depths of human 
pain and mortal passion no soul could search tlian 
his who first rendered into speech the aspirations 
and the agonies of a mined and revolted spirit. And 
until Shakespeare found in himself the strength of 
eyesight to read and the cunning of handiwork to 
render those wider diversities of emotion and those 
further complexities of character which lay outside 
the range of Marlowe, he certainly cannot be said to 
have outmn the winged feet, outstripped the fiery 
flight of his foremnner. In the heaven of our tragic 
song the first-born star on the forehead of its herald 
god was not outshone till the full midsummer meridian 
of that greater godhead before whom he was sent to 
prepare a pathway for the sun. Through all the 
forenoon of our triumphant day, till the utter con- 
summation and ultimate ascension of dramatic poetry ' 
incarnate and transfigured in the master - singer of 
the world, the quality of his tragedy was as that of 
Marlowe’s, broad, single, and intense ; large of hand, 
voluble of tongue, direct of purpose. With the dawn 
of its latter epoch a new power comes upon it, to find 
clothing and expression in new forms of speech and 
after a new style. The language has put off its foreign 
decorations of lyric and elegiac ornament ; it has 
found already its infinite gain in the loss of those 
sweet superfluous graces which encumbered the march 
and enchained the utterance of its childhood. The 
figures which it invests are now no more the types of 
a single passion, the incarnations of a single thought. 
They now demand a semtiny which tests the power 
of a mind and tries the value of a judgment ; they 
appeal to something more than the instant appre- 
hension which sufficed to respond to the immediate 
claim of those that went before them. Romeo and 
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Juliet were simply lovers, and their names bring back 
to us no further thought than of their love and the 
lovely sorrow of its end ; Antony and Cleopatra shall 
be before all things lovers, but the thought of their 
love and its triumphant tragedy shall recall other 
things beyond number — ^all the forces and all the 
fortunes of mankind, all the chance and all the con- 
sequeMe that waited on their imperial passion, all 
the infinite variety of qualities and powers wTOUght 
together and welded into the frame and composition 
o that love which shook from end to end all nations 
and kingdoms of the earth. 

Sood in lighter matters ; 
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that has made and will ahvaj^s make every English- 
man of his type such another as he was in belief and 
in unbelief, patriot and priest-hater ; and no part 
of the design bears such wntness to the full-grown 
perfection of his creator’s power and sldll as the 
touch that combines and fuses into absolute unity 
of concord the high and various elements of faith in 
England, loyalty to the wretched lord who has made 
him knight and acknowledged him kinsman, contempt 
for his abjection at the foul feet of the Church, 
abhorrence of his crime and constancy to his cause for 
something better worth the proof of war than his 
miserable sake who hardly can be roused, even by such 
exhortation as might put life and spirit into the dust of 
dead men’s bones, to bid his betters stand and strike 
in defence of the country dishonoured by his reign. 

It is this new element of variety in unity, this 
study of the complex and diverse shades in a single 
nature, which requires from any criticism worth 
attention some inquisition of character as comple- 
ment to the investigation of style. Analysis of any 
sort would be inapplicable to the actors who bear 
their parts in the comic, the tragic or historic plays 
of the first period. There is nothing in them to 
analyse ; they are, as we have seen, like all the char- 
aeters represented by Marlowe, the embodiments or 
the exponents of single qualities and simple forces. 
The question of style also is therefore so far a simple 
question ; but with the change and advance in thought 
and all matter of spiritual study and speculation this 
question also becomes complex, and inseparable, if 
W'e would pursue it to any good end, from the analysis 
of character and subject. In the debate on wdiich 
we are now to enter, the question of style and the 
question of character, or as we might say the ques- 
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tions of matter and of spirit, are more than ever 
indivisible from each other, more inextricably in- 
\\o\en than elsewhere into the one most difficult 
ciuestion of authorship which has ever been disputed 
^ noisy school or fought out in the 

an wnndy field of Shakespearean controversy, 
xvhi serious students of Shakespeare 

felt that possibly the hardest 
for itc, study is that which requires 
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for himself — ^that much of the play is externally as 
like the usual style of Fletcher as it is unlike the 
usual style of Shakespeare. The question is whether 
we can find one scene, one speech, one passage, which 
in spirit, in scope, in purpose, bears the same or any 
comparable resemblance to the work of Fletcher. I 
doubt if any man more warmly admires a poet whom 
few can have studied more thoroughly than I ; and 
to whom, in spite of all sins of omission and com- 
mission, — and many and grievous they are, beyond 
the plenary absolution of even the most indulgent 
among critical confessors, — I constantly return with 
a fresh sense of attraction, which is constantly re- 
warded by a fresh sense of gratitude and delight. 
It is assuredly from no wish to pluck a leaf from his 
laurel, which has no need of foreign grafts or stolen 
garlands from the loftier growth of Shakespeare’s, 
that I have ventured to question his capacity for 
the work assigned to liim by recent criticism. The 
speech of Buckingham, for example, on his way to 
execution, is of course at first sight very like the finest 
speeches of the kind in Fletcher ; here is the same 
smootli and fluent declamation, the same prolonged 
and persistent melody, which if not monotonous is 
certainly not various ; the same pure, lucid, per- 
spicuous flow of simple rather than strong, and elegant 
rather than exquisite English ; and yet, if we set it 
against the best examples of the kind which may be 
selected from such tragedies as Bonduca or The False 
One, against the rebuke addressed by Caratach to 
his cousin or by Cajsar to the murderers of Pompey 
— ^and no finer instances of tragic declamation can 
be chosen from the work of this great master of 
rhetorical dignity and pathos — I cannot but think 
we shall perceive in it a comparative severity and 
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elevation which will be trussed when we turn back 
from it to the text of Fletcher. There is an aptness 
of phrase, an abstinence from excess, a ‘ plentiful 
lack of mere flowery and superfluous beauties, which 
we may rather wish than hope to find in the most 
famous of Shakespeare’s successors. But if not his 
uork, we may be sure it was his model; a model 
^ Inch he often approached, which he often studied, 
but u Inch he never attained. It is ner-er for absolute 
truth and fitness of expression, it is always for eloquence 
and sweetness, for fluency and fancr*, tliat we find tlie 
tra^c scenes of Fletcher most praiseworthy ; and the 
1^+°^ mainspring of interest is usually arndhing 
tv, ^.imple. Now tlic motive here is as 
is emotion as natural as possible ; the author 

fetched nr ail tlie \dolent or far- 

S)dd hardi?f.^^u from wluch Fletcher 
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continuous arrangement of passionate and pathetic 
effects. But in which of these parts and in which 
of these plays shall we find a scene so simple, an effect 
so modest, a situation so unforced as here ? where 
may we look for the same temperance of tone, the 
same control of excitement, the same steadiness of 
purpose ? If indeed Fletcher could have written this 
scene, or the farewell of Wolsey to his greatness, or 
his parting scene with Cromwell, he was perhaps not 
a greater poet, but he certainly was a tragic writer 
capable of loftier self-control and severer self-command, 
than he has ever shown himself elsewhere. 

And yet, if this were all, we might be content to 
believe that the dignity of the subject and the high 
example of his present associate had for once lifted 
the natural genius of Fletcher above itself. But the 
fine and subtle criticism of Mr. Spedding has in the 
main, I think, successfully and clearly indicated the 
lines of demarcation undeniably discernible in this 
play between the severer style of certain scenes or 
speeches and the laxer and more fluid style of others ; 
between the graver, solider, more condensed parts 
of the apparently composite work, and those which 
are clearer, thinner, more diffused and diluted in 
expression. If under the latter head we had to class 
such passages only as the dying speech of Bucking- 
ham and the christening speech of Cranmer, it might 
after all be almost impossible to resist the internal 
evidence of Fletcher’s handiwork. Certainly we hear 
the same soft continuous note of easy eloquence, level 
and limpid as a stream of crystalline transparence, in 
the plaintive adieu of the condemned statesman and 
the panegjaical prophecy of the favoured prelate. If 
this, I say, were all, we might admit that there is 
nothing — I have already admitted it — ^in either passage 
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beyond the poetic reach of Fletcher. But on the 
hj'pothesis so abl}' maintained b)' the editor of Bacon 
there hangs no less a consequence than tliis : that 
must psign to the same hand the crowning glorj* 
V poem, the death-scene of Katlierine. 

i\o\\ if Fletcher could have written that scene — a 
scene on which the only criticism ever passed, tlie 
only commendation ever bestowed, by the verdict 
oi successive centuries, has been that of tears and 
1 ence if Fletcher could have written a scene so 
applause, so far above our acclamation, 
great poet has ever been 50 
St ^^'^'"^efully defrauded of its high- 
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qualities of his intellect. Except perhaps in the 
beautiful and famous passage where Hengo dies in his 
uncle’s arms, I doubt whether in any of the variously 
and highly coloured scenes pla3fed out upon the wide 
and shifting stage of his fancy the genius of Fletcher 
has ever unlocked the source of tears. Bellario and 
Aspatia were the children of his 5founger colleague ; 
at least, after the death of Beaumont we meet no 
such figures on the stage of Fletcher. In effect, 
though Beaumont had a gift of grave sardonic 
humour which found especial vent in burlesques of 
the heroic style and in the systematic extravagance 
of such characters as Bessus,^ yet he was above all 
things a tragic poet ; and though Fletcher had great 
power of tragic eloquence and passionate effusion, 
yet his comic genius was of a rarer and more precious 
quality ; one Spanish Curate is worth many a Valen- 
tinian ; as, on the other hand, one Philaster is worth 
many a Scornful Lady. Now there is no question 
here of Beaumont ; and there is no question that 
the passage here debated has been taken to the heart 
of the whole world and baptized in the tears of genera- 
tions as no work of Fletcher’s has ever been. That 
Beaumont could have written it I do not believe ; 
but I am well-nigh assured that Fletcher could not. 
I can scarcely imagine that the most fiuid S3'^mpathy, 
the ‘ hysteric passion ’ most easily distilled from the 

^ Compare with Beaumont’s admirable farce of Bessus the wretched 
imitation of it attempted after his death in the Nice Valour of Fletcher ; 
whose proper genius was neither for pure tragedy nor broad farce, but for 
high comedy and heroic romance — a field of his own invention ; \wtness 
Monsieur Thomas and The Knight of Malta : while Beaumont has approved 
himself in tragedy all but the worthiest disciple of Shakespeare, in farce 
beyond all comparison the aptest pupil of Jonson. He could give us no 
Fox or Alchemist ; but the inventor of Bessus and Calianax was worthy of 
the esteem and affection returned to him by the creator of Morose and 
Rabbi Busy. 
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eyes of reader or spectator, can ever have watered 
with its tears the scene or the page which sets forth, 
however eloquently and effectively, the sorrows and 
heroisms of Ordella, Juliana, or Lucina. Every suc- 
cess but this I can well believe them, as they assuredl)' 
deserve, to have attained. 

To this point then we haye come, as to the crucial 
point at issue ; and looking back upon those passages 
of the play which first suggest the handiwork of 
Fletcher, and which certainly do now and then seem 
almost Identical in style mth his, I tliink we shall 
hardly find the difference between these and other 
parts of the same play so wide and so distinct as the 
difference between the undoubted work of Fletcher 
and the undoubted work of Shakespeare. "What that 
difference is we are fortunately able to determine 
vith exceptional certitude, and with no supplementary 
help from conjecture of probabilities. In the play 
wtuch is undoubtedly a joint work of these poets the 
Ki the points of disunion are un- 

SenfS youngest _ eye. In the very last 

absolntp Kinmen, we can tell with 

Even on unfinished by Shakespeare, 

possible to ^P^hding s theorj^ it can hardly be 
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with a passage which might pass muster as an extract 
from the Ij^iigenia in Atilis. In metrical effects the 
style of the lesser English poet is an exact counter- 
part of the style of the lesser Greek ; there is the 
same comparative tenuity and fluidity of verse, the 
same excess of short unemphatic syllables, the same 
solution of the graver iambic into soft overflow of 
lighter and longer feet which relaxes and dilutes the 
solid harmony of tragic metre with notes of a more 
facile and feminine strain. But in King Henry VIII. 
it should be remarked that though we not unfrequently 
find the same preponderance as in Fletcher’s work 
of verses Avith a double ending — ^which in English 
verse at least are not in themselves feminine, and 
need not be taken to constitute, as in Fletcher’s case 
they do, a note of comparative effeminacy or relaxa- 
tion in tragic style — ^we do not find the perpetual 
predominance of those triple terminations so peculiarly 
and notably dear to that poet ; ^ so that even by the 
test of the metre-mongers who would reduce the whole 
question at issue to a point which might at once be 
solved by the simple process of numeration the argu- 
ment in favour of Fletcher can hardly be proved 
tenable ; for the metre which evidently has one 
leading quality in common vath his is as evidently 


^ A desperate attempt has been made to support the metrical argument 
in favour of Fletcher’s authorship by the production of a list in which such 
words as slavery, emperor, pitying, difference, and even Christians, were 
actually registered as trisyllabic terminations. To such unimaginable shifts 
arc critics of the finger-counting or syllabic school inevitably and fatally 
reduced in the effort to establish by rule of thumb even so much as may 
seem verifiable by that rule in the province of poetical criticism. Prosody 
is at best no more than the skeleton of verse, as verse is the body of poetry ; 
while the gain of such painful labourers in a field they know not how to till 
is not even a skeleton of worthless or irrelevant fact, but the shadow of such 
a skeleton reflected in water. It would seem that critics who hear only 
through their fingers have not even fingers to hear with. 
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wanting in another at least as marked and as neces- 
sary' to establish — if established it can be by any 
such test taken singly and apart from all other points 
of eUdence — ^the collaboration of Fletcher with Shake- 
speare in this instance. And if the proof by mere 
metrical similitude is thus imperfect, there is here 
assuredly no other kind of test which may help to 
fortify the argument by any suggestion of weight 
even comparable to this. In those passages which 
w'ould seem most plausibly to indicate the probable 
partnersliip of Fletcher, the unity and sustained force 
of the style keep it generally above the average level 
of his ; there is less admixture or intnision of Ij'tic 
or elegiac quality ; there is more of temperance and 
proporUon alike in declamation and in debate. And 
throughout the whole play, and under all the diversity 
or composite subject and conflicting interest which 
disturbs the unity of action, there is a singleness of 
spmt, a general unity' or concord of inner tone, in 
marked contrast to the utter discord and discrepancy 
W. of The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
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By far the ablest argument based upon a wider 
ground of reason or of likelihood than this of mere 
metre that has yet been advanced in support of the 
theory which would attribute a part of this play to 
some weaker hand than Shakespeare’s is due to the 
study of a critic whose name — already by right of 
inheritance the most illustrious name of his age and 
ours — ^is now for ever attached to that of Shakespeare 
himself by right of the highest seiwice ever done and 
the noblest duty ever paid to his memory. The 
untimely death which removed beyond reach of our 
thanks for all he had done and our hopes for all he 
might do the man who first had given to France the 
first among foreign poets — son of the greatest French- 
man and translator of the greatest Englishman — ^was 
only in this not untimely, that it forbore him till 
the great and wonderful work was done which has 
bound two deathless names together by a closer than 
the common link that connects the names of all 
sovereign poets. Among all classic translations of 
the classic works of the world, I know of none that 
for absolute mastery and perfect triumph over all 
accumulation of obstacles, for supreme dominion 
over supreme difficulty, can be matched with the 
translation of Shakespeare by Fran9ois-Victor Hugo ; 
unless a claim of companionship may perchance be 
put in for Urquhart’s unfinished version of Rabelais. 
For such success in the impossible as finally disproves 
the right of ‘ that fool of a word ’ to existence — ^at 
least in the world of letters — the two miracles of study 
and of sympathy which have given Shakespeare to the 
French and Rabelais to the English, and each in his 
habit as he lived, may take rank together in glorious 
rivalry beyond eyeshot of all past or future competition. 

Among the essays appended to the version of 
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Shakespeare wliich tliey complete and iEustrate, that 
which deals witlt the play now in question gives as 
ample proof as any other of the sound and subtle 
insight brought to bear by the translator upon die 
object of Ills labour and his love. His keen and 
studious intuition is here as always not less notable 
an admirable than his large and solid knowledge, 
IS tull and lucid comprehension at once of the text 
o 0 the history of Shakespeare’s plays ; and if 
IS research into the inner details of that histor)' 
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State. That this fif^ nor of Church and 
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"Inch It is connected^by so 

y tight and loose a tie of 
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convenience is as indisputable as that the style of 
the last scene savours now and then, and for some 
space together, more strongly than ever of Fletcher’s 
most especial and distinctive qualities, or that the 
whole structure of the play if judged by any strict 
rule of pure art is incomposite and incongruous, 
wanting in unity, consistency, and coherence of 
interest. The fact is that here even more than in 
King John the poet’s hands were hampered by a 
difficulty inherent in the subject. To an English 
and Protestant audience, fresh from the passions and 
perils of reformation and reaction, he had to present 
an English Idng at war with the papacy, in whom 
the assertion of national independence was incarnate ; 
and to the sympathies of such an audience it was a 
matter of mere necessity for him to commend the 
representative champion of their cause by all means 
which he could compel into the service of his aim. 
Yet this object was in both instances all but incom- 
patible with the natural and necessary interest of the 
plot. It was inevitable that this interest should in 
the main be concentrated upon the victims of the 
personal or national policy of either king ; upon 
Constance and Arthur, upon Katherine and Wolsey. 
Where these are not, either apparent in person on 
the stage, or felt in their influence upon the speech 
and action of the characters present, the pulse of the 
poem beats fainter and its forces begin to flag. In 
King John this difliculfy was met and mastered, these 
double claims of the subject of the poem and the 
object of the poet were satisfied and harmonised, by 
the effacement of John and the substitution of Faul- 
conbridge as the champion of the national cause and 
the protagonist of the dramatic action. Considering 
this play in its double aspect of tragedy and history. 
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brawls and swaggers through the long length of its 
scenes is hardly so much as the cast husk or chrysalid 
of the noble creature which was to arise and take 
shape for ever at the transfiguring touch of Shake- 
speare. In the case of King Hejiry VIII. he had 
not even such a blockish model as this to work 
from. The one preceding play known to me which 
deals professedly with the same subject treats of 
quite other matters than are handled by Shakespeare, 
and most notably vith the scholastic adventures or 
misadventures of Edward Prince of Wales and his 
whipping-boy Ned Browne. A fresh and well-nigh 
a plausible argument might be raised by the critics 
who deny the unity of authorship in Kwg Henry VIII., 
on the ground that if Shakespeare had completed 
the work himself he would surely not have let slip 
the occasion to introduce one of the most famous 
and popular of all court fools in the person of Will 
Summers ; who might have given life and relief to 
the action of many scenes now unvaried and un- 
broken in their gravity of emotion and event. Shake- 
speare, one would say, might naturally have been 
expected to take up and remodel the well-known 
figure of which his humble precursor could give but 
a rough thin outline, yet sufficient it should seem to 
attract the tastes to which it appealed ; for tliis or 
some other quality of seasonable attraction served to 
float the now forgotten play of Samuel Rowley through 
several editions. The central figure of the huge hot- 
headed king, with his gusts of storm)'^ good humour 
and peals of burly oaths which might have suited 
‘ Garagantua’s mouth ’ and satisfied the requirements 
of Hotspur, appeals in a ruder fashion to the sur- 
vival of the same sympathies on which Shakespeare 
vith a finer instinct as evident!}' relied ; the popular 
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estimate of the blviff and brawny tyrant ‘ who brobc 
the bonds of Rome ’ was not yet that'of later historians, 
though doubtless neither was it that of the writer or 
writers who would champion him to the utterance. 
Perhaps the opposite verdicts given by the instinct of 
the people on ‘ bluff King Hal ’ and ‘ Bloody Marj* ’ may 
TO understood by reference to a famous verse of Juvenal. 
The wretched queen was sparing of noble blood and 
lavish of poor men’s lives — cerdombus iiinenda ; and 
the curses under which her memory' was buried were 
spared by the people to her father, Lamiartim cesde 
iuacknti. In any case, the humblest not less tlian tlie 
high^t of tire poets who wTOte under the reign 
ot his daughter found it safe to present him in a 
popular light before an audience of whose general pre- 
possession m his favour William Shakespeare was no 
slower to take advantage than Samuel Rowley. 
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a loadstone rock indeed, of tempting attraction to 
the patriot as well as to the plajwright, but possibly 
capable of proving in some measure a rock of offence 
to the poet whose ship was piloted towards it. His 
perfect triumph in the field of patriotic drama, co- 
incident wth the perfect maturity of his comic genius 
and his general style, has now to show itself. 

The great national trilogy which is at once the 
flower of Shakespeare’s second period and the crown 
of his achievements in historic drama — ^unless indeed 
we so far depart from the established order and 
arrangement of his works as to include his three 
Roman plays in the same class with these English 
histories — offers perhaps the most singular example 
known to us of the variety in fortune which befell 
his works on their fii'st appearance in print. None 
of these had better luck in that line at starting than 
King Henry IV . ; none had worse than King Henry V. 
With Romeo and Juliet, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and Hamlet, it shares the remarkable and undesirable 
honour of having been seized and boarded by pirates 
even before it had left the dockyard. The master- 
builder’s hands had not yet put the craft into sea- 
worthy condition when she was overhauled by these 
Kidds and Blackbeards of the press. Of those four 
plays, the two tragedies at least were thoroughly 
recast, and rewritten from end to end : the pirated 
editions giving us a transcript, more or less perfect 
or imperfect, accurate or corrupt, of the text as it 
first came from the poet’s hand ; a text to be after- 
wards indefinitely modified and incalculably improved. 
Not quite so much can be said of the comedy, which 
certainly stood in less need of revision, and probably 
would not have borne it so well ; nevertheless every 
little passing touch of the reviser’s hand is here also 
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a noticeable mark of invigoration and improvement. 
But Kitig Heiin- T'., tve may fairly say, is hardly 
less than transfonncd. Not that it" has been recast 
of Homlcty or even rewritten after the 
fashion of Romeo and 'Juliet ; but the corruptions 
and imperfections of the pirated text are here 
more flagrant titan in any other instance; wliile 
the general revision of style by which it is at once 
punfied and fortified extends to every" nook and 
comer of Ae restored and renovated building. Even 
la n e, however, a perfect and trustworthy tran- 
enpt ot Shakespeare’s original sketch for this play, 
doubt that the rough draught 
as different from the final 
Ugf_ ^ soiled and ragged canvas now 

so stranapl?^^''^^^ Outline of figures 

extremitffK.*' ^®6gured, made subject to such rude 
inleeTlSc; defeature. There is 

the comic -u beuveen the two editions in 
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appetite of the groundlings than an evasion of the 
difficulties inherent in the subject-matter of the scene ; 
too heavy as these might have been for another, we 
can conceive of none too hard for the magnetic tact 
and intuitive delicacy of Shakespeare’s judgment and 
instinct. But it must fairly and honestly be admitted 
that in this scene we find as little of the charm and 
humour inseparable from the prince as of the courtesy 
and dignity to be expected from the king. 

It should on the other hand be noted that the 
finest touch in the comic scenes, if not the finest 
in the whole portrait of Falstaff, is apparently an 
afterthought, a touch added on revision of the original 
design. In the first scene of the second act Mrs. 
Quickly’s remark that * he’ll yield the crow a pudding 
one of these days ’ is common to both versions of the 
play ; but the six words following are only to be 
found in the revised edition ; and these six words 
the very pirates could hardly have passed over or 
struck out. They are not such as can drop from 
the text of a poet unperceived by the very dullest 
and horniest of human eyes. ‘ The king has killed 
his heart.’ Here is the point in Falstaff’s nature so 
strangely overlooked by the man of all men who we 
should have said must be the first to seize and to 
appreciate it. It is as grievous as it is inexplicable that 
the Shakespeare of France — ^the most infinite in com- 
passion, in ‘ conscience and tender heart,’ of all great 
poets in all ages and all nations of the world — ^should 
have missed the deep tenderness of this supreme 
and subtlest touch in the work of the greatest among 
his fellows. Again, with anything but ‘ damnable ’ 
iteration, does Shakespeare revert to it before the 
close of this very scene. Even Pistol and Nym can 
see that what now ails their old master is no such 
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ailment as in his prosperous days was but too liable 
to ‘ play the rogue \\ith his great toe.’ ‘ The king 
hath run bad humours on the knight ’ : ‘ his heart is 
fracted, and corroborate.’ And it is not thus merely 
through the eclipse of that brief mirage, that fair 
of Africa, and golden joys,’ in view of 
\\hich he was ready to ‘ take any man’s horses.’ This 
distinguishes Falstaff from Panurge ; that 
litts him at least to the moral level of Sancho Panza. 
i ^nnot but be reluctant to set the verdict of my own 
ju gment against that of Victor Hugo’s ; I need none 
o remind me what and who he is whose judgment 
oppose, and what and who am I that I 

vet V ’i ^ 0 , and I am but myself ; 

^^^stalf, against his 
annroachahle ®^^^^I?oare’s unapproached and un- 

of comic art 

Sul and s^rencrtil ^ ^^ith all my 

‘ swine-centaur^ admirable phrase of 

to Falstaff as it il is as inapplicable 

third SrSSbm tb?rr"'^'° P""orge. ^Not the 

human trinitv of divine and 

radiant for ever tVip o^ounsts whose names make 

--not 'steals 
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point of feeling, and therefore of possible moral 
Hevation, Falstaff is as undeniably the superior of 
Sancho as Sancho is unquestionably the superior of 
Panurge. The natural affection of Panurge is bounded 
by the self-same limits as the natural theology of 
Polyphemus ; the love of the one, like the faith of 
the other, begins and ends alike at one point ; 

Myself, 

And this great belly, first of deities ; 

(in which line, by the way, we may hear as it were 
a first faint prelude of the great proclamation to 
come — ^the hymn of praise and thanksgiving for the 
coronation day of King Gaster ; whose laureate, we 
know, was as lovingly famiUar with the Polyphemus 
of Euripides as Shakespeare with liis own Pantagruel). 
In Sancho we come upon a creature capable of love 
— ^but not of such love as kills or helps to kill, such 
love as may end or even as may seem to end in any- 
thing like heartbreak. ‘ And now abideth Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, these three ; but the. greatest 
of these is Shakespeare.’ 

I would fain score yet another point in the fat 
knight’s favour ; ‘ I have much to say in the behalf 
of that Falstaff.’ Rabelais, evangelist and prophet 
of the Resurrection of the Flesh (so long entombed, 
ignored, repudiated, misconstrued, vilified, by so 
generations and ages of Galilean preachers 
and Pharisaic schoolmen) — Rabelais was content to 
paint the flesh merely, in its honest human reality 
— human at least, if also bestial ; in its frank and 
rude reaction against the half brainless and wholly 
bloodless teachers whose doctrine he himself on the 
one h^d, and Luther on the other, arose together 
to smite severally — to smite them hip and thigh. 
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even till the going down of tlie sun ; the mock sun 
or marshy meteor that scrv'cd only to deepen the 
darkness encompassing on cvciy side the doubly 
dark ages — ^the ages of monarchy and theocracy, the 
ages of death and of faith. To Panurge, therefore, 
It was unnecessary and it might have seemed in- 
consequent to attribute other gifts or functions than 
are proper to such intelligence as ma)^ accompany 
the appetites of an animal. That most irreverend 
atier m God, Friar John, belongs to a higher class 
in the moral order of being; and he much rather 
lellow^voyagcr and penitent is properly com- 
FlU ® F^Jstaff. ^ It is impossible to connect 
^^bukc with the sins of Panurge. 'Hie 
Falstaff h the imaginary cowardice of 

critical rebuked by 
and tnn (= ' ^ have just noted a too recent 
ever ’ but what mortal 

of his sunnn<tf>^^ casting these qualities in the teetli 
vast between Pni ^'^^'-^rpart ? The difference is as 
on the storm-fn of battle and Panurge 

Hotspur Panmw between Falstaff and 

show cooler and ^°bu. No man could 

either case ^bv thp nerve than is displayed in 

sake of the fourth the clerical name- 

endless care was , ^'"^^S^bst. If ever fruitless but 
it ATOs showTi in prevent misunderstanding, 

oWe the miscot jT" by Shakespeare to 

Falstaff the qTaKS?L°"n''^bich would iiApute to 
?r a Moron^ The Lr ^ F°badil, a Bessus 

J^ter and the bear in encounter betrveen tlie 
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as Shakespeare before him ^belais as delightedly 

• ^uch rapturous inebriety 
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or Olympian incontinence of humour only fires the 
blood of the graver and less exuberant humourist 
when his lips are still warm and wfet from the well- 
spring of the Dive Bouteille. 

It is needless to do over again the work which 
was done, and well done, a hundred years since, by 
the writer whose able essay in vindication and ex- 
position of the genuine character of Falstalf elicited 
from Dr. Johnson as good a jest and as bad a criticism 
as might have been expected. His argument is too 
thoroughly carried out at all points and fortified on 
all hands to require or even to admit of corrobora- 
tion ; and the attempt to appropriate any share of 
the lasting credit which is his due would be nothing 
less than a disingenuous impertinence. I may here 
however notice that in the very first scene of this 
trilogy which introduces us to the ever dear and 
honoured presence of Sir John, his creator has put 
into the mouth of a wtness no friendlier or more 
candid than Ned Poins the distinction between two 
as true-bred cowards as ever turned back and one 
who will fight no longer than he sees reason. In 
this nutshell lies the whole kernel of the matter ; 
the sweet, sound, ripe, toothsome, wholesome kernel 
of Falstaff’s character and humour. He vdll fight 
as well as his princely patron, and, like the prince, 
as long as he sees reason ; but neitlier Hal nor Jack 
has ever felt any touch of desire to pluck that ‘ mere 
scutcheon ’ honour ‘ from the pale-faced moon.’ 
Harry Percy is as it were the true Sir Bedivere, the 
last of all Arthurian knights ; Henry V. is the first 
as certainly as he is the noblest of those equally 
daring and calculating statesmen-warriors whose two 
most terrible, most perfect, and most famous types 
are Louis XI. and Cjesar Borgia. Gain, ‘ com- 
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modity,’ the principle of self-interest which never 
but in word and in jest could become the principle 
of action with Faulconbridge, — ^liimself already far 
more a man of this w'orld ’ than a Launcelot or a 
Hotspur, ^is as evidently the mainspring of Henry’s 
Jis of the contract betw'een lUng 
rhiup and King John. The supple and shameless 
egotism of the churchmen on wiiose political sopliis- 
tnes he relies for external support is needed rather to 
^arnis 1 ms project than to reassure his conscience. 
Like Frederic the Great before his first Silesian war, 

of Agincourt has practically 
to find as good 

suffire thl P excuse as w^ere likewise to 

S of Rosbach. In a word, 

exposes it Auchindrane 

traeedv whirh '^oble and strangely neglected 

geifius t?l Sir Walter Scott’s 

but neither is hp rf ^ without his wTiges ; 
any manner of like unprofitable terms, by 

not only, 2 some "««.?; but it is 

highest, the purest- ®oemed to think, with the 
ch^acter that his ’ju2 an^ English 

endowed him The'^ onrii-i ^^’^rsoeing creator has 
judgment, his impkcfble’an^^'^-'''^ Shakespeare’s 

ness of instinct and of inci‘ ^nipeccable righteous- 

in the very core of his genius' t?h°° ingrained 

provincial or pseudn-nai-,.;^*-^° P^’^orted by any 
patriotism was too nati?nai°2h P^^P^^.^^^sions ; his 
cdly no poet ever had mnr^°*.u^ Provincial. Assur- 

bing of men and poets who f 
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sang of Salaniis : much less had any or has any one 
of our own, from Milton on to Campbell and from 
Campbell even to Tennyson. In the mightiest chorus 
of Ki)jg Henry V. we hear the pealing ring of the 
same great English trumpet that was yet to sound 
over the battle of the Baltic, and again in our later 
day over a sea-fight of Shakespeare’s own, more 
splendid and heai*t-cheering in its calamity tlian that 
other and all others in their triumph ; a war-song 
and a sea-song divine and deep as death or as the 
sea, making thrice more glorious at once the glorious 
three names of England, of Gi'enville, and of Tenny- 
son for ever. From the affectation of cosmopolitan 
indifference not iEschylus, not Pindar, not Dante’s 
very self was more alien or more free than Shake- 
speare ; but there was nothing of the drj’^ Tyrtsean 
twang, the dull mechanic resonance as of wooden 
echoes from a platform, in the great historic chord 
of his lyre. ‘ He is very English, too English, even,’ 
says the Master on whom his enemies alone — assuredly 
not his most loving, most reverent, and most thank- 
ful disciples — ^might possibly and plausibly retort that 
he was ‘ very French, too French, even ’ ; but he 
certainly was not ‘ too English ’ to see and cleave to 
the main fact, the radical and central truth, of personal 
or national character, of typical history or tradition, 
without seeking to embellish, to degrade, in either 
or in any way to falsify it. From king to king, from 
cardinal to cardinal, from the earliest in date of sub- 
ject to the latest of his histories, we find the same 
thread running, the same link of honourable and 
righteous judgment, of equitable and careful equan- 
imity, connecting and combining play with play in 
an unbroken and infrangible chain of evidence to the 
singleness of the poet’s eye, the identity of the work- 
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hand, which could do justice and would do no 
UlUlC than justice, alike to Ilenr}' and to WolsC}, 
Pandulph and to John. His typical English 
historic protagonist is a man of their type who founde 
and built up the empire of England in India ; 
after the future pattern of Hastings and of 
not less daringly sagacious and not more delicatch 
scrupulous, not less indomitable or more impeccable 
than they. A type by no means immaculate, a creature 
not at all too bright and good for English nature s 
daily food in times of mercantile or military enter- 
prise ; no ^Yhit more if no whit less e-Kcellent and 
radiant than realitj-. Ainica Bntamna, sed 
aviica veriias. The master poet of England- — 
Englishmen may reasonably and honourably be proud 
of it — ^lias not two weights and two measures for 
friend and foe. This palpable and patent fact, as 
his only and worth)' French translator has well re- 
marked, would of itself suffice to exonerate his memor\' 
from the imputation of haHng perpetrated in its evil 
Tlw First Part of King Henry VI. 
ihere is, in my opinion, somewhat more of internal 
e-ndence than I have ever seen adduced in support 
ot the tradition current from an early date as to tlw 
ongin of The Merry TI'Tues of Windsor : a tradition 
\™ch aligns to Queen Elizabeth the same office 
o mi wife \dth regard to this comedy as was dis- 
clwged by Elwood with reference to Paradise Re- 
.f could so naturally or satisfactorily 

cpF ‘ as the expression of a desire to 

less '^^'oh must have been notlring 

hffii ^TJ'^'^lcnt of a command to produce 

the boards ®^ch a transfiguration on 

ht Ss%o P/csenting him “so shorn of 

j much less than archangel (of corned)') 
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ruined, and the excess of (humorous) glory obscured, 
would hardly, we cannot but think and feel, have 
spontaneously suggested itself to Shakespeare as a 
natural or eligible aim for the fresh exercise of his 
comic genius. To exhibit Falstaff as throughout the 
whole course of five acts a credulous and baffled dupe, 
one ‘ easier to be played on than a pipe,’ was not 
really to reproduce him at all. The genuine Falstaff 
could no more have played such a part than the 
genuine Petruchio could have filled such an one as 
was assigned him by Fletcher in the luckless hour 
when that misguided poet undertook to continue the 
subject and to correct the moral of the next comedy 
in our catalogue of Shakespeare’s. The Tamer Tamed 
is hardly less consistent or acceptable as a sequel 
to The Taming of the Shrew than The Merry Wives of 
Windsor as a supplement to King Henry IV . : and no 
conceivable comparison could more forcibly convey 
how broad and deep is the gulf of incongruity which 
divides them. 

The plea for once suggested by the author in the 
way of excuse or extenuation for this incompatibility 
of Falstaff Mth Falstaff — ^for the violation of char- 
acter goes far beyond mere inconsistency or the natural 
ebb and flow of even the brightest wits and most 
vigorous intellects — will commend itself more readily 
to the moralist than to the humanist ; in other words, 
to the preacher rather than to the thinker, the sophist 
rather than the artist. Here only does Shakespeare 
show that he feels the necessity of condescending 
to such evasion or such apology as is implied in the 
explanation of Falstaff’s incredible credulity by a 
reference to ‘ the guiltiness of his mind ’ and the 
admission, so gratifying to all minds more moral than 
his own, that ‘ wit may be made a Jack-a-Lent, when 
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I It is the best cxaise that 

can be n^dc ;Jbut can \\c imagine the genuine, the 

to the proffer of such sn 


’tis upon ill emploj’mcnt.’ 
can be made ; but can ■v 

pristine Falstall reduced lu uu; pi<.mv* .ji - 
excuse in serious good earnest ? 

In the original version of this comedy there Vi'ss 
uol a note of poctiy from end to end ; as it then 
appeared, it might be said to hold the same place on 
D 7°'^ Shakespeare’s plays as is occupied by 
Bariholomcw Fair on the roll of Ben Jonson’s. From 
t us point of view it is curious to contrast the purel) 
tarcical masterpieces of the town-bred schoolboy and 
le countrj' lad. There is a certain faint air of the 
r parh, even in the rough 

Sketch of Shakespeare’s farce— whollv prosaic as Jt 
suggestive of anv unlikelihood in 
represents it as th*c composition or 
improvisation of a fortnight. We know 

hound tk*? ^.tToked the fallow grey- 

-S ‘ Cotsall ’ ; that he must 

nlavpd or twice at least too often— have 

minht readers, bovs past or present, 

hale bSn'n^f actually 

of Rood under the shadow 

thouRh ‘ thrpit ^ probably not over formidable 
beinf’ preecht"' at all risks of 
direful menace hrld^ return, m fulfilment of the 
his over whosp in young namesake of 

ably vigilant hlrs. Quickly w'as so credit- 

Jonson will need^tn^K hand, ’no student of 

precociouslv fnmir i reminded how closely and 

boy, cSj-rStZ,l‘ “I Westninster 

have made himseF .gi'^teful pupil, must 

unsavoirr\' rece<;sp<! nf +1^ the rankest haunts and most 

field li^wSch he I waterside and Smith- 

I'ed to reproduce on the stage 
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Mth a sometimes insufferable fidelity to details from 
which Hogarth might have shrunk. Even his un- 
rivalled proficiency in classic learning can hardly 
have been the fruit of greater or more willing diligence 
in school hours than he must have lavished on other 
than scholastic studies in the streets. The humour 
of his huge photographic group of divers ‘ humours ’ 
is undeniably and incomparably richer, broader, fuller 
of invention and variety, than any that Shakespeare’s 
Ughter work can show ; all the five acts of the latter 
comedy can hardly serve as counterpoise, in weight 
and wealth of comic effect, to the single scene in which 
Zeal-of-the-Land defines the moral and theological 
boundaries of action and intention which distinguish 
the innocent if not laudable desire to eat pig from 
the venial though not mortal sin of longing to eat 
pig in the thick of the profane Fair, which may rather 
be termed a foul than a fair. Taken from that point 
of view which looks only to force and freedom and 
range of humorous effect, Jonson’s play is to his 
friend’s as London is to Windsor ; but in more senses 
than one it is to Shakespeare’s as the Thames at 
London Bridge is to the Thames at Eton : the atmo- 
sphere of Smithfield is not more different from the 
atmosphere of the playing-fields ; and some, too 
delicate of iiose or squeamish of stomach, may prefer 
Cuckoo Weir to Shoreditch. But undoubtedly the 
phantoms of Shallow and Mrs. Quickly which put 
in (so to speak) a nominal reappearance in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor are comparatively as poor and thin 
if set over against the full rich outlines of Rabbi 
Busy and Dame Purecraft as these again are at all 
points alike inferior to the real Shallow and the 
genuine Quickly of King Henry IV. It is true that 
Jonson’s humour has sometimes less in common with 
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Shakespeare’s than with the humour of Swift, Smollett, 
and Carlyle. For all his admiration and even imitatipn 
of Rabelais, Shakespeare has hardly once or twice 
burnt but so much as a stray pinch of fugitive incense 
on the altar of Cloacina ; the only Venus acknow- 
ledged and adored by those three latter humourists. 
If not always constant with the constancy of Milton 
to the service of Urania, he never turns into a dirtier 
by^vay or back alley than the beaten path trodden 
occasionally by most of his kind which leads them 
on a passing errand of no unnatural devotion to the 
shnne of Venus Pandemos. 

When, however, we turn from the raw rough 
Sketch to the enriched and ennobled version of the 
present play we find it in this its better shape more 
proper y comparable with another and a nobler work 
avn\vpM° o magnificent comedy, the first 

author wV , among his collection by its 
aonearnTipp tradition first ow'cd its 
eenermit; the critical good sense and 

dulv unnoaPfi Shakespeare. Neitlier my 

duly audifierl ^ for the greater poet nor my 

that their ^^ter my sense 

that Im-ITE are in this one case inverted ; 

Arnolphe is to almost what 

learned MetaphraS ‘ KHn according to the 
fiHus,’ even so Sn^r. ^ ^ P°tcst prmferri nisi 

or likened to Moliere t>e preferred 

like Arnolphe on the actually touching 

jealous husband in Tonson? °f tragedy, the 

trenching on the higher and^f?K-!i.?”^^' kept from 
passion by the potent will and grounds of 

1 and the consummate self- 
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command of the great master who called him up in 
perfect likeness to the life. Another or a deeper 
tone, another or a stronger touch, in the last two 
admirable scenes \vith his cashier and his tvife, when 
his hot smouldering suspicion at length catches fire 
and breaks out in agony of anger, would have re- 
moved him altogether beyond the legitimate pale of 
comedy. As it is, the self-control of the artist is as 
thorough as his grasp and master}^ of his subject are 
triumphant and complete. 

It would seem as though on revision of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor Shakespeare had found himself 
unwilling or rather perhaps unable to leave a single 
work of his hand vithout one touch or breath on it 
of beauty or of poetry. The sole fitting element of 
harmonious relief or variety in such a case could of 
course be found only in an interlude of pure fancy ; 
any touch of graver or deeper emotion would simply 
have untuned and deranged the whole scheme of 
composition. A lesser poet might have been power- 
less to resist the temptation or suggestion of sentiment 
that he should give to the little loves of Anne Page 
and Fenton a touch of pathetic or emotional interest ; 
but ‘ opulent as Shakespeare was, and of his opulence 
prodigal ’ (to borrow a phrase from Coleridge), he 
knew better than to patch with purple or embroider 
with seed-pearl the hem of this homespun little piece 
of comic drugget. The match between cloth of gold 
and cloth of fiieze could hardly have borne any good 
issue in this instance. Instead therefore of following 
the lead of Terence’s or the hint of Jonson’s example, 
and exalting the accent of his comedy to the foil- 
mouthed pitch of a Chremes or a ICitely, he strikes 
out some forty and odd lines of rather coarse and 
commonplace doggrel about brokers, proctors, lousy 
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fox-ej-ed serjeants, blue and red noses, and so forth, 
to make room for the bright light interlude of fair}’- 
land child ’s-plajf which might not unfittingly have 
found place even OTthin the moon-charmed circle 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream. Even in that all 
heavenly poem there are hardlj' to be found lines of 
mwe sweet and radiant simplicity than here. 

The refined instinct, artistic judgment, and con- 
summate taste of Shakespeare were perhaps never so 
wonderfully showm as in his recast of another man’s 
work— a man of real if rough genius for corned}' — ■ 
which we get in The Tammg of the Shrerv. Only the 
collation of scene \vith scene, then of speech \\'ith 
speech, then of line with line, will show,^ how much 
^ ^ Stranger’s material and how 

to it by tlie same stroke of a single 
3 and humour alike of character 

forlorn ^ belong to Shakespeare’s eclipsed and 
temoerer'T^’^ ’• ^^ded nothing f he has 

ever}thing. That tlie luck- 
as namelp< 5 B ®^®tch is like to remain a man 

unless somp^^i^^^ witches in Macbeth, 

suddenlv fins! ^price of accident should 

and indiscoverqhT^^^j-^-j^^^- impersonal 

when we take into seems clear enough 

proof of his im-, ' the double and final dis- 

Slr. Dyce ^ identity ^th Marlowe, which 

certitude. He ic o^'^d Mth such unansw’erable 
giarist from tint coarse-fingered pla- 

pre^ion look so groLly^out^S Jewess of ex- 

setting of Ihs nsull stldeXt ^ 
from real to sham n ^ ^^^3’ seem transmuted 

the Pre-Shakespearean? hZ f ^ 

the truest, the 4hest, tim mo J "" r mcompiuablv 

most powerful and original 
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humourist; one indeed without a second on that 
ground, for * the rest are nowhere.’ Now Marlowe, 
it need scarcely be once again reiterated, was as 
certainly one of the least and worst among jesters as 
he was one of the best and greatest among poets. There 
can therefore be no serious question of his partnership 
in a play wherein the comic achievement is excellent 
and the poetic attempts are execrable throughout. 

The recast of it in which a greater than Berni 
has deigned to play the part of that poet towards a 
lesser than Bojardo shows tact and delicacy perhaps 
without a parallel in literature. No chance of im- 
provement is missed, wliile nothing of value is dropped 
or thrown away.^ There is just now and then a 
momentary return perceptible to the skipping metre 
and fantastic manner of the first period, which may 
have been unconsciously suggested by the nature of 
the task in hand — a task of itself impl}H[ng or suggest- 
ing some new study of old models ; but the main 
style of the play in all its weightier parts is as dis- 
tinctly proper to the second period, as clear an evidence 
of inner and spiritual affinity (with actual tabulation 
of dates, were such a thing as feasible as it is impossible, 
I must repeat that the argument would here be — 
what it is now — ^in no wise concerned), as is the 
• handling of character throughout ; but most especi- 
ally the subtle force, the impeccable and careful 
instinct, the masculine delicacy of touch, by which 
the somewhat ruffianly temperament of the original 

‘ Possibly some readers may agree with my second thoughts, in thinking 
that one exception may here be made and some surprise be here expressed 
at Shakespeare’s rejection of Sly’s memorable query : ‘ When will die fool 
come again, Sim ? ’ It is true that he could well afford to spare it, as what 
could he not well afford to spare ? but I will confess that it seems to me 
worthy of a place among his own Sly’s most admirable and notable sallies 
of humour. 
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Ferando is at once refined and invigorated througti 
its transmutation into the hearty and humorous man- 
liness of Petruchio’s. 

It is obsen'ablc that those few and faint • traces 
which we have noticed in this play of a faded archaic 
style trjdng as it were to resume a mockery of re\'ir- 
escence are not wholly even if mainty confined to 
''Eich a suggestion or surmise of Mr- 
Collier s long since assigned to Haughton, author of 
bjmishnen for my Mouey\ or A Woman tvill have her 
H ul : a spirited, vigorous, and remarkably regulai 
comedy of intrigue, full of rough and ready incident, 
oright boisterous humour, honest lively provinciality 
and gay high-handed Philistinism. To take no account 
0 ns attribution would be to show myself as shame- 
shamefully deficient in that respect and 
wm genuine and thankful students 

insol^nr^'- to offer as all thankless and 

able ^ be to disclaim, to the vener- 

notes ban since I was first engaged on these 

under ^’^°ther obligation to the many 

lesser labn'^^ he had already laid all younger and 
issue t the same"^ field of study.%y the 

great histnrlr-Ii” ^^^bled and enriched of his 
SouSL'™? '^tir early stage. It might 
2dd that snrb^ .^^^i^tended impertinence to 

implies a bis theory^ no more 

acceptance on m ^^^^^^Pt^nce of it — ^whatever such 
expression of surb^ nfight be worth — ^than tire 
ably be supnosed .^^titude and respect could reason- 
in the authorihr ^ blind confidence 

speare’s text Sb?ob ^ that version of Shake- 

a name so lonir the means of exposing 

to the natural and mV J'^^tly honoured, not merely 
and rauonal inquisition of rival students, 
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but to the rancorous and ribald obloquy of thankless 
and frontless pretenders. 

Here perhaps as well as anywhere else I may find 
a proper place to intercalate the little word I have to 
say in partial redemption of my pledge to take in due 
time some notice at more or less length of the only 
two among the plays doubtfully ascribed to Shake- 
speare which in my eyes seem to bear any credible 
or conceivable traces of his touch. Of these two 1 
must give the lesser amount of space and attention 
to that one which in itself is incomparably the more 
worthy of discussion, admiration, and regard. The 
reason of this lies in the very excellence which has 
attracted to it the notice of such competent judges 
and the suffrage of such eminent names as would 
make the task of elaborate commentary and analytic 
examination something more than superfluous on my 
part ; whereas the other has never been and will never 
be assigned to Shakespeare by any critical student 
whose verdict is worth a minute’s consideration or 
. the marketable value of a straw. Nevertheless it is 
on other grounds worth notice ; and such notice, to 
be itself of any value, must of necessity be elaborate 
and minute. The critical analysis of King Edward III. 
I have therefore relegated to its proper place in an 
appendix ; wlule I reserve a corner of my text, at 
once out of admiration for the play itself and out of 
reverence for the names and authority of some who 
have given their verdict in its behalf, for a rough and 
rapid word or two on Arde?i of Feversham. 

It is with equally inexpressible surprise ‘ that I 
find Mr. Collier accepting as Shakespeare’s any part 
of A Warning for Fair Women, and rejecting without 
compromise or hesitation the belief or theory which 
would assign to the youth of Shakespeare the in- 
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comparably nobler tragic poem in question.' His 
fcl ascription to Shakespeare of A Wiirtting for 
Fmr ]]'omcn is couched in terms far more dubious 
and^ diffident than such as lie afterwards adopts. 
It ™ight,’ he says, ‘ be given to Shakespeare on 
grounds far more plausible ’ (on what, except possibly 
those of date, I cannot imagine) ‘ than those applic- 
able to Arden of Fevershnm.' He then proceeds to 
cite some detached lines -and passiiges of undeniable 
bcauU' and vigour, containing equalW undeniable 
coincidences of language, illustration, and expression 
Prn!, Shakespeare’s undisputed plat's-’ 

‘ passes on to indicate a ‘ resemblance ’ 

sneSLc' 1. K \ to extract whole 

sense ’ • Shakespearean in a much better 

‘ Here U ^ trenchant fashion, 

confess diabolus.' I must 

for the brief ^hc critic and all admiration 

There are ^ cannot say, Shakespeare, 

naturally expe«^such^ another sort from whom we 
start from thp assumptions and inferences as 

separable 

empty space impr’- Hear at a flydng leap the 
the goal ^f evidenoJ^^'"® 'which divide them from 



thrnv.T- T'' admittinc the f.,Tr - « "'ia be seen 

the int figainst my onu n of authority which cai 

of Utenrious To such a,! assertion f 

th”^or[?T Shakespeare be content with 

m\4elf'do*'’ "oibing whateve 

»’hoWect— ‘''“‘‘"oompMvtr present case would b 
something ver\- decidedU- t should most emph: 

i roore—and worse— than an as 
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of misused learning and fertility of misapplied con- 
jecture I have already paid all due tribute ; but who 
must have had beyond all other sane men — most 
assuredly, beyond all other fairly competent critics 

^the gift bestowed on him by a malignant fairy of 

mistaking assumption for argument and possibility 
for proof, tie was the very Columbus of mare’s 
nests ; to the discovery of them, though they lay far 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, he would apply all 
shifts and all resources possible to an ultra-Baconian 
process of unphilosophical induction. On the devoted 
head of Shakespeare — ^who is also called Shakspere 
and Chaxpur — ^he would have piled a load of rubbish, 
among which the crude and vigorous old tragedy 
under discussion shines out like a veritable diamond 
of the desert. His ‘ School of Shakspere,’ though not 
an academy to be often of necessity perambulated by 
the most peripatetic student of Shakespeare, wiU remain 
as a monument of critical or uncritical industry, a 
storehouse of curious if not of precious relics, and a 
warning for other than fair women — or fair scholars — 
to remember where ‘ it is written that the shoemaker 
should meddle with his yard and the tailor with his last, 
the fisher with his pencil and the painter -with his nets.’ 

To me the difference appears immeasurable be- 
tween the reasons for admitting the possibility of 
Shakespeare’s authorship in the case of Arden of 
FevershaiUy and the pretexts for imagining the prob- 
ability of his partnership in A Warning for Fair 
Women. There is a practically infinite distinction 
between the evidence suggested by verbal or even 
more, than verbal resemblance of detached line to 
line or selected passage to passage, and the proof 
supplied by the general harmony and spiritual simi- 
larity of a whole poem, on comparison of it as a whole 
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with the known works of the hypothetical author. 
This proof, at all events, we surely do not get from 
consideration in this liglrt of the plea put forward 
in behalf of A IVaruitig for Fair Women. This proor, 

I cannot but think, we arc very much nearer getting 
from contemplation under the same light of the claim 
producible for Arden of Feversliam. 

A Warn{7ig for Fair Women is unquestionably lU 
Its way a noticeable and valuable ‘ piece of work, 
as Sly might have defined it. It is perhaps the 
best example an}'\vherc extant of a merely realisbc 
tragedy — of realism pure and simple applied to the 
service of the highest of the arts. Very rarel}^ does 
It rise for a very brief interi'al to the height of tragic 
or poetic ^le, however simple and homely. The 
epi ogue affixed to Arden of Feveisham asks pardon 
mt- A g^J^Rernen ’ composing its audience for ‘ this 
naked tragedy, on the plea that ‘simple trutli is 
j- 'Y^^out needless ornament or _be- 

wniilrl 1 g^ozing stuff.’ Far more appropriate 
at leit apology have been as in this case was 
to A ^PPeuded by way of epilogue 

a nake? Tl4 is indeed 

beyond the of it are in no wise 

tiserrenorterT^ industrious, and prac- 

^e proprietors of the 

into the form of sceffic^diJ?’^^^ engaged to throw 
evidence in a nr,,, i ^ dialogue his transcript of the 
and murder ^The exciting case of adultery 

author S stands «tage of tliis 

collection against a J defined in our re- 
shadows is file fieure of undistinguished 

This most discreditable of^n ^^^Iterer and murderer, 
brawny outlbe of It o« n distinct and 

nj a gait and accent as of a 
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genuine and recognisable man, who might have put 
to some better profit his shift}^ spirit of enterprise, 
his genuine capacity of affection, his bui'ly ingenuity 
and hardihood. His minor confidants and accom- 
plices, Mrs. Drury and her Trusty Roger, are mere 
commonplace profiles of malefactors : but it is in the 
contrast between the portraits of their two criminal 
heroines that the vast gulf of difference between the 
capacities of the two poets yawns patent to the sense 
of all readers. Anne Sanders and Alice Arden stand 
as far beyond comparison apart as might a portrait 
by any average academician and a portrait by Watts 
or Millais. Once only, in the simple and noble scene 
cited by the over generous partiality of Mr. Collier, 
does the widow and murderess of Sanders rise to the 
tragic height of the situation and the dramatic level 
of the part so unfalteringly sustained from first to last 
by the wife and the murderess of Arden. 

There is the self-same relative difference between 
the two subordinate groups of innocent or guilty 
characters. That is an excellent and effective touch 
of realism, where Brown comes across his victim’s 
little boy playing truant in the street with a small 
schoolfellow ; but in Ardeti of Fevershavi the number 
of touches as telling and as striking as this one is 
practically numberless. They also show a far stronger 
and keener faculty of poetic if not of dramatic imagina- 
tion. The casual encounter of little Sanders with the 
yet red-handed murderer of his fatlier is not compar- 
able for depth and subtlety of effect with the scene 
in which Arden’s friend Franklin, riding Mth him 
to Raynham Down, breaks off his ‘ pretty tale ’ of 
a perjured wife, overpowered by a ‘ fighting at his 
heart,’ at the moment when they come close upon 
the ambushed assassins in Alice Arden’s pay. But 

VOL. XI. G 
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the internal evidence in this case, as I have y 
intimated, does not hinge upon the proo 
suggestion offered by any single passage or X 
number of single passages. The first and last f Tdenc 
of real and demonstrable weight is the ^ cmre 
character. A good deal might be said on the 
of style in favour of its attribution to a poet o 
first order, writing at a time when there wer 
two such poets writing for the stage ; but even ^ 
is here a point of merely secondary importance, 
need only be noted in passing that if the pro e 
be reduced to a question between the authors up 
of Shakespeare and the authorship of Marlowe 
is no need and no room for further argument. 
whole style of treatment from end to end is 
as like the method of Marlowe as the method ot 
Balzac is like the method of Dumas. There could 
be no alternative in that case ; so that the actual 
alternative before us is simple enough : Either tins 
play is the young Shakespeare’s first tragic master- 
piece, or there was a writer unknomi to us then alive 
and at work for the stage who excelled him as a tragic 
dramatist not less — ^to say the very least — ^than he was 
excelled by Marlowe as a narrative and tragic poet. 

If we accept, as I have been told that Goethe 
accepted (a point which I regret my inability to 
verify), the former of these alternatives — or if at least 
we assume it for argument’s sake in passing— we may 
easily strengthen our position by adducing as further 
ewdence in its favour the author’s thoroughly Shake- 
spearean fidelity to the details of the prose narrative 
on which his tragedy is founded. But, it may be 
objected, we find the same fidelity to a similar text 
in the case of A Warning for Fair Women. And here 
again starts up the primal and radical difference 
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between the two works : it starts up and will not 
be overlooked. Equal fidelity to the narrative text 
we do undoubtedly find in either case ; the same 
fidelity we assuredly do not find. The one is a 
typical example of prosaic realism, the other of poetic 
reality. Light from darkness or truth from falsehood 
is not more infallibly discernible. The fidelity in 
the one case is exactly, as I have already indicated, 
the fidelity of a reporter to his notes. The fidelity 
in the other case is exactly the fidelity of Shakespeare 
in his Roman plays to the text of Plutarch. It is a 
fidelity which admits — I had almost written, which 
requires — ^the fullest play of the highest imagination. 
No more than the most realistic of reporters will it 
omit or falsify any necessary or even admissible detail ; 
but the indefinable quality which it adds to the lowest 
as to the highest of these is (as Lamb says of passion) 

‘ the all in all in poetry.’ Turning again for illustra- 
tion to one of the highest names in imaginative litera- 
ture — z name sometimes most improperly and absurdly 
inscribed on the register of the realistic school,^ — we 

* Not for the first nnd probably not for the last time I turn, with all 
confidence as with all reverence, for illustration and confirmation of my 
own words, to the exquisite critical genius of a long honoured and long 
lamented fellow-craftsman. The following admirable and final estimate 
of the more special element or peculiar quality in the intellectual force of 
Honorfi de Balzac could only have been taken by the inevitable intuition 
and rendered by the subtlest eloquence of Charles Baudelaire. Nothing 
could more aptly and perfectly illustrate the distinction indicated in my 
text between unimaginative realism and imaginative realitj’. 

‘ I have many a time been astonished that to pass for an observer should 
be Balzac’s great popular title to fame. To me it had always seemed that 
it was his chief merit to be a visionary, and a passionate visionarj’. All his 
characters are gifted with the ardour of life which animated himself. All 
his fictions are as deeply coloured as dreams. From the highest of the aristo- 
cracy to the lowest of tbe mob, all the actors in his Human Comedy are keener 
after living, more active nnd cunning in their struggles, more staunch in 
endurance of misfortune, more ravenous in enjoyment, more angelic in 
devotion, than the comedy of the real world shows them to us. In a word. 
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may say that the difference on this point is jot the 
difference betsveen Balzac and Di^as, u 
tinction between Balzac and M. Zola. . 
by way of example the character next m P j._ 
to that of the heroine — ^the character of Eer p ^ 

A viler figure was never sketched by Balza , 
figure was seldom drawn by Thackeray. But rj 
Balzac, so rvith the author of this play, the tna 
will combining witli the masterly art of tlie crea 
fashions out of the worst kind Euman clay 
breathing likeness of a creature so Fateful^ pitiful an 
pitifully hateful overcomes, absorbs, anmhil jes all s 
of such abhorrence and repulsion as would prove 
work which excited them no high or even true wor ' 
art. Even the wonderful touch of dastardly bruta iQ 
and pitiful self-pitjf 'vyith n'bich Mnsbie at once recen^ 
and repels the condolence of his mistress on his wound 


Alice. Sweet Mosbie, hide thine arm, it kills my heart. 
Mosbie. Ay, Mistress Arden, this is your favour,— 

every one in Balzac, down to the very scullions, has genius. Every mind ^ a 
weapon loaded to the muzzle with will. It is actually Balzac himself. An 
ns all the beings of the outer world presented themselves to his mind’s eye m 
strong relief and with a telling expression, he has given a convulsive action 
to his figures ; he has blackened their shadows and intensified their lights- 
Besides, his prodigious love of detail, the outcome of an immoderate 
ambition to see everything, to bring everything to sight, to guess everything, 
to make others guess everything, obliged him to set down more forcibly the 
principal lines, so as to preserk-e the perspective of the whole. He reminds 
me sometimes of those etchers who are never satisfied with the biting-in of 
their outlines, and transform into very rar-ines the main scratches of the plate- 
From this astonishing natural disposition of mind wonderfial results have 
been produced. But this disposition is generally defined as Balzac’s great 
fault. More properly speaking, it is exactly his great distinctive quality- 
But who can boast of being so happily gifted, and of being able to apply 
a method which may permit him to invest— and that with a sure hand— - 
what is purely tris-ial with splendour and imperial purple ? VT,o can do 
this ? Now, he w ho does not, to speak the truth, does no preat thine ’ 

Nor was any ver>- great thing done by the author of A lWr«t'«?/or Fair 
lyomeTt„ * ■' 
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even this does not make unendurable the scenic repre- 
sentation of what in actual life would be unendurable 
for any man to witness. Such an exhibition of currish 
cowardice and sullen bullying spite increases rather 
our wondering pity for its victim than our wondering 
sense of her degradation. And this is a kind of triumph 
wliich only such an artist as Shakespeare in poetry or as 
Balzac in prose can achieve. 

Alice Arden, if she be indeed a daughter of Shake- 
speare’s, is the eldest born of that group to which 
Lady Macbeth and Dionyza belong by right of weird 
sisterhood. The wives of the thane of Glamis and 
the governor of Tharsus, it need hardly be said, are 
both of them creations of a much later date — ^if not 
of the very latest discernible or definable stage in the 
art of Shakespeare. Deeply dyed as she is in blood- 
guiltiness, the wife of Arden is much less of a born 
criminal than these. To her, at once the agent and 
the patient of her crime, the victim and the instru- 
ment of sacrifice and blood-olfering to Venus Libitina, 
goddess of love and death, — to her, even in the deepest 
pit of her deliberate wickedness, remorse is natural 
and redemption conceivable. Like the Ph»dra of 
Racine, and herein so nobly unlike the Phaedra of 
Euripides, she is capable of the deepest and bitterest 
penitence, — ^incapable of dying Mth a hideous and 
homicidal falsehood on her long-polluted lips. Her 
latest breath is not a lie but a prayer. 

Considering, then, in conclusion, the various and 
marvellous gifts displayed for the first time on our 
stage by the great poet, the great dramatist, the 
strong and subtle searcher of hearts, the just and 
merciful judge and painter of human passions, who 
gave this tragedy to the new-born literature of our 
drama ; taldng into account the really wonderful 
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sldll, the absoluteness of intuition and inspiration, 
with which ever}' stroke is put in that touches o 
character or tones down effect, even in the skeining 
and grouping of such minor figures as the ruihan y 
hireling Black Will, the passionate artist without pit} 
or conscience,^ and above all the ‘ unimitated, iiuiM 
able ’ study of Michael, in whom even physical fear 
becomes tragic, and cowardice itself no ludicrous 
infirmity but rather a terrible passion ; I cannot bu 
finally take heart to say, even in the absence of all 
external or traditional testimony, that it seems to me 
not pardonable merely nor permissible, but simply 
lo^cal and reasonable, to set down this poem, a 
young man’s work on the face of it, as the possible 
work of no man’s youthful hand but Shakespeare’s. 

No similar question is raised, no parallel problem 
stated, in the case of any one other among tlie plays 
now or ever ascribed on grounds more or less dubious 
to that same indubitable hand. This hand I do not 
recognise even in The YorJishirc Tragedy, full as it 
is to overflo\ving of fierce animal power, and hot as 
wdth the furious breath of some caged wild beast. 
Heywood, who as the most realistic and in some 
Sense prosaic dramatist of his time has been credited 
(though but in a modestly tentative and suggestive 
fasliion) with its authorship, was as incapable of 
writing it as Chapman of writing the Shakespearean 
parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen or Fletcher of writing 


1 I do not know or remember in the whole radiant range o£ Elizabethan 
drama more than one parallel tribute to that paid in this play by an Enelish 
poet to the yet foreign art of painting, through the eloquent mouth of this 
enthusiastic villain of genius, whom we might regard as a more gem,' 1 ■ 
Titianic sort of W'ainw-right. The parallel passage is that most lovel 
fervid of all imaginative panegyrics on this art, extracted bv I^t 
the comedy of Doctor DodipoU ; which saw tlic light or twtUght nf „ 
tion just eight years later titan Arden of Feversham. Publica- 
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the scenes of Wolsey’s fall and Katherine’s death in 
King Henry VIII. To the only editor of Shakespeare 
responsible for the two earlier of the three suggestions 
here set aside, they may be forgiven on the score of 
insufficient scholarship and want of critical training ; 
but on what ground the tlaird suggestion can be 
excused in the case of men who should have a better 
right than most others to speak \Hth some shoAV of 
authority on a point of higher criticism, I must confess 
myself utterly at a loss to imagine. In TJie Yorkshire 
Tragedy the submissive devotion of its miserable 
heroine to her maddened husband is merely doglike, 
— tlrough not even, in the exquisitely true and tender 
phrase of our sovereign poetess, ‘ most passionately 
patient.’ There is no likeness in this poor trampled 
figure to ‘ one of Shakespeare’s women ’ ; Griselda 
was no ideal of his. To find its parallel in the dramatic 
literature of the great age, we must look to lesser great 
men than Shakespeare. Ben Jonson, a too exclusively 
masculine poet, will give us a couple of companion 
figures for her — or one such figure at least ; for the 
wife of Fitzdottrel, submissive as she is even to the 
verge of undignified if not indecorous absurdity, is 
less of a human spaniel than the wife of Corvino. 
Another such is Robert Davenport’s Abstemia, so 
warmly admired by Washington Indng ; another is 
the heroine of that singularly powerful and humorous 
tragi-comedy, labelled How to Choose a Good Wife 
from a Bad, \vhich in its central situation anticipates 
that of Leigh Hunt’s beautiful Legend of Florence ; 
while Dekker has revived, in one of our sweetest and 
most graceful examples of dramatk: romance, the 
original incarnation of that somewhat pitiful ideal 
which even in a ruder and more Russian century of 
painful European progress out of night and winter 
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could only be made credible, acceptable, or endurable, 
by the yet unequalled genius of Chaucer and Boccaccio. 

For concentrated might and overwhelming weight 
o realism, this lurid little play beats A Warning for 
i^atr Women fairly out of the field. It is and must 
always be (I had nearly said, thank heaven) un- 
surpassable for pure potency of horror ; and the 
reathless heat of the action, its raging rate of speed, 
eaves actually no breathing-time for disgust ; it 
^nsumes our very sense of repulsion as "with fire, 
-j. power as this, though a rare and a great 

quality for a dramatist; it is 
ewn property of a poet. Ford and Webster, 

or less wmnoff n^ Marston, who have all been more 
attacked nn though more or less plausibly 

SmlSS" horror, live none 

naked as fids. 

to the skin Knfr is here not merely stnpped 

S!'” “t!s 

not very hearty “prSJ‘™'=, fnr^rom impossible, if 

of Feomham mght*be one’*- 1*"’ “f 

famous additionaf sceL te ““hov of the 

and that either both of these^^'^ ■ 
neither must be Shakespeare’s """ 

Colendge’s verdict wkiVh • j ’ , ^ adhere to 
all judges capable of mssinlf'^^^'^ 
of record than are ^ ^ sentence worthier 

Fancies too weak for boys ton „ 

For girls of nine : i ■ *“0 green and idle 

“ *'’= *»at dtose ma^fant passages, well- 
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nigh overcharged at every point with passion and 
subtlety, sincerity and instinct of pathetic truth, are 
no less like Shakespeare’s work than unlike Jonson’s : 
though hardly perhaps more unlike the typical manner 
of his adult and matured style than is the general 
tone of The Case is Altered^ his one surviving comedy 
of that earlier period in which we know from Henslowe 
that the stout-hearted and long-struggling young play- 
wright went through so much theatrical hackwork and 
piecework in the same rough harness with other now 
more or less notable workmen then drudging under 
the manager’s dull narrow sidelong eye for bare bread 
and bare shelter. But this unlikeness, great as it is 
and serious and singular, between his former and his 
latter style in high comedy, gives no warrant for us 
to believe him capable of so immeasurable a trans- 
formation in tragic style and so indescribable a de- 
cadence in tragic power as would be implied in a 
descent from the ‘ fine madness ’ of ‘ old Jeronymo ’ 
to the flat sanity and smoke-dried sobriety of Catiline 
and Spanns . cannot but think, too, that Lamb’s 
first hypothetical ascription of these wonderful scenes 
to Webster, so much the most Shakespearean in gait 
and port and accent of all Shakespeare’s liege men- 
at-arms, was due to a far happier and more trust- 
worthy instinct than led him in later years to liken 
them rather to ‘ the overflo-wang griefs and talking 
distraction of Titus Andronicus.’ 

We have wandered it may be somewhat out of 
the right time into a far other province of poetry 
Aan the golden land of Shakespeare’s ripest harvest- 
fields of humour. And now, before we may enter 
the ‘ flowery square ’ made by the summer growth 
of his four greatest works in pure and perfect comedy 
beneath a broad and equal - bIo\ving wind ’ of all 
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happiest and most fragrant imagination, we have but 
one field to cross, one brook to ford, that hardly can 
be thought to keep us out of Paradise. In the garden- 
plot on whose wcket is inscribed All 's Well that Ends 
Well, we are hardly distant from Eden itself 

About a young dove’s flutter from a wood. 

The ninth story of the third day of the Decameron 
is one of the few subjects chosen by Shakespeare— 
as so many were taken by Fletcher — Avhich are l^s 
fit, we may venture to think, for dramatic than for 
narrative treatment. He has here again shown ab 
possible delicacy of instinct in handling a matter 
which unluckily it was not possible to handle on the 
stage with absolute and positive delicacy of feeling 
or expression. Dr. Johnson — in my humble opinion, 
wth some justice ; though his verdict has been dis- 
puted on the score of undeserved austerity — could 
not reconcile his heart to Bertram ’ ; and I, unworthy 
as I may be to second or support on the score of 
morality the finding of so great a moralist, cannot 
reconcile my instincts to Helena. Parolles is even 
better than Bobadil, as Bobadil is even better tlian 
Bessus ; and Lafeu is one of the very best old men 
in all the range of comic art. But the whole charm 
and beauty of the play, the quality wliich raises it to 
the rank of its fellmvs by making it loveable as well 
as admirable, we find only in the 'sweet, serene, 

attraction of adorable old age, 
rnmnnnbl near and dear to us in the in- 

the old Countess of Roussillon. 
At the close of the play, Fletcher would inevitably have 
mamed her to Lafeu— or rather, possibly to the^Kdne. 

At the entrance of the heavenly quadrilateral or 
under the nemg da,vn of the four^fged 
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compose our Northern Cross among the constella- 
tions of dramatic romance hung high in the highest 
air of poetry, we may well pause for very_ dread of 
our oivn delight, lest unawares we break into mere 
babble of childish rapture and infantile thanksgiving for 
such light vouchsafed even to our ‘ settentrional vedovo 
sito ’ that even at their first dawn out of the depths 

Coder pareva il del di lor fiammelle. 

Beyond these again we see a second group arising, 
the supreme starry trinity of The Wint&-'s Tale, The 
Tempest, and Cymbeline : and beyond these the divine 
darlcness of everlasting and all-maternal night. These 
seven lamps of the romantic drama have in them — 
if I may strain the similitude a little further yet — 
more of lyric light than could fitly be lent to feed 
the fire or the sunshine of the worlds of pure tragedy 
or comedy. There is more play, more vibration as 
it were, in the splendours of their spheres. Only in 
the heaven of Shakespeare’s making can we pass and 
repass at pleasure from the sunny to the stormy lights, 
from the glory of Cymbeline to the gIor)>- of Othello. 

In this first group of four — ^vholly differing on that 
point from the later constellation of three — there is 
but very seldom, not more than once or twice at 
most, a shooting or passing gleam of an3d;hing more 
lurid or less lovely than ‘ a light of laughing flowers.’ 
There is but just enough of evil or even of passion 
admitted into their sweet spheres of life to proclaim 
them living : and all that does find entrance is so 
tempered by the radiance of the rest that we retain 
but softened and lightened recollections even of 
Shylock and Don John when we think of The Mer- 
chant of Venice and Much Ado about Nothing ; we 
hardly feel in As You Like It the presence or the 
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9^ Oliver and Duke Frederick ; and in 
Izvelft/i Night, for all its name of the mid\vinter, we 
lind nothing to remember that might jar w'ith the 
lowliness of love and the summer light of life. 

JNo astronomer can ever tell which if any one among 
t lese mur may be to the others as a sun ; for in tliis 
special tract of heaven ‘ one star differeth ’ not ‘ from 
another star in glory.’ From each and all of them, 
ven while this muddy vesture of decay doth grossly 
Close [us] m,’ we cannot but hear the harmony of a 
single immortal soul 


Still quiring to the young-eyed chcrubins. 

The coincidence 

J?_ . 


bnvp divine passage in which I 

for ® pej-mitted myself the freedom of altering 

exceSt with a noble 

of CamnanfU from the Latin prose writings 

pri^nsi ^vith a doubly appro- 

LoM J;.— 

to have^pa^d a flash might tve fancy 

martyr aSpol m ri of the most glorious 

and artist upon the ^ opt^t of the most glorious poet 

to ShakesS anv ass^cl'^' "“J E™ 

Campaneila’s as even to of his name tvith 

of his name 'tvith tth.l f'^PPpanella any associarion 
additional my 'o A “mtot but be an 

of the divine philStV; %>> io the daim 

dramatist their common ^n,l share with the godlike 
Englishmen at least mav name of poet, 

Campaiiella’s sonnets in the^noSl f study of 

le and exquisite version 
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of Mr Symonds ; to whom among other kindred debts 
we owe no higher obligation than is due to him as the 
giver of these poems to the inmost heart of all among 
his countrymen whose hearts are worthy to hold and 
to hoard up such treasure. , 

■\^ere nothing at once new and true can be said, 
it is always best to say nothing ; as it is in this case 
to refrain from all reiteration of rhapsody which must 
have been somewhat ‘ mouldy ere ’ any living man’s 
‘ grandsires had nails on their toes,’ if not at that yet 
remoter date ‘ when King Pepin of France was a 
little boy ’ and ‘ Queen Guinever of Britain was a 
little wench.’ In The Merchant of Venice, at all events, 
there is hardly a single character from Portia to old 
Gobbo, a single incident from the exaction of Shy^ 
lock’s bond to the computation of hairs in Launcelot’s 
beard and Dobbin’s tail, which has not been more 
plentifully beprosed than ever Rosalind was berhymed. 
Much Avordy ivind has also been wasted on comparison 
of Shakespeare’s Jew Mth Marlowe’s ; that is, of a 
living subject for terror and pity with a mere mouth- 
piece for the utterance of poetry as magnificent as 
any but the best of Shakespeare’s. 

Nor can it well be worth any man’s while to say 
or to hear for the thousandth time that As You Like 
It would be one of those works which prove, as 
Landor said long since, the falsehood of the stale 
axiom that no work of man’s can be perfect, were 
it not for that one unlucky slip of the brush which 
has left so ugly a little smear in one corner of the 
canvas as the betrothal of Oliver to Celia ; though, 
with all reverence for a great name and a noble 
memory, I can hardly think that matters were much 
mended in George Sand’s adaptation of the play by 
the transference of her hand to Jaques. Once else- 
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where, or twice only at the most, is any such other 
sacrifice of moral beauty or spiritual harmony to the 
necessities and traditions of the stage discernible in 
sh the world-wide work of Shakespeare. In the one 
case it is unhappily undeniable ; no man’s conscience, 
no conceivable sense of right and wrong, but must 
more or less feel as did Coleridge’s the double violence 
done it in the upshot of Measure for Measure. Even 
m the much more nearly spotless work which we have 
next to glance at, some readers have perhaps not 
unreasonably found a similar objection to the final 
good fortune of such a pitiful fellow as Count Claudio. 
It will be observed that in each case the sacrifice is 
rnade to comedy. The actual or hwothetical neces- 
sity of pairing off all the couples after such a fashion 
^ to secure a nominally happy and undeniably matri- 

theatrical idol whose t}T^nny 
exacts this holocaust of higher and better feelings than 

to leave the board of fancy 
Tf ^ ^ morsel of cheap sugar on the tongue. 

impossible to determine by 
enoiicrh to ^ Sf^^test work of Shakespeare, it is easy 
most^eSo ^^te and the name of his 
of comnositinn^r^ masteroiece. For absolute poiver 
rLt3 of S balance and blameless 

of his hand thft ’ unquestionably no creation 

L “woft/L™ Th “"i .““P^rison with M„d, 
and aSio.tn'iwcI'’! 

m itself a doubtfully desirawl remarked as 

no flaw in the dramatic perfection" ""v T 

could not otherwise have been , j ^ ^ which 

its one ineSabi coneSs r rf S’ 
not to come to a tragic end • non’ • ^'^tion were 
W have been aa painfully and ^rof 
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place as is any but a tragic end to the action of Measure 
for Measure. As for Beatrice, she is as perfect a lady, 
though of a far different age and breeding, as Celimene 
or Millamant ; and a decidedly more perfect woman 
than could properly or perrmssibly have trod the 
stage of Congreve or Moliere. She would have dis- 
arranged all the dramatic properties and harmonies 
of the one great school of pure comedy. The good 
fierce outbreak of her high true heart in two swift 
words — Kill Claudio ’ ^ — would have fluttered the 
dovecotes of fashionable drama to some purpose. 
But Alceste would have taken her to his own. 

No quainter and apter example was ever given 
of many men’s absolute inability to see the plainest 
aims, to learn the simplest rudiments, to appreciate 
the most practical requisites of art, whether applied 
to theatrical action or to any other as e\ddent as 
exalted aim, than the instance afforded by that criti- 
cism of time past which sagaciously remarked that 
‘ any less amusingly absurd ’ constables than Dog- 
berry and Verges would have filled their parts in the 
action of the play equally well. Our own day has 
doubtless brought forth critics and students of else 
unparalleled capacity for the task of laying wind-eggs 
in mare’s nests, and wasting all the warmth of their 
brains and tongues in the hopeful endeavour to hatch 
■them : but so fine a specimen was never dropped 
yet as this of the plumed or plumeless biped who 
discovered that if Dogberry had not been Dogberry 
and Verges had not been Verges they would have 
been equally unsuccessful in their honest attempt to 

^ I remember to have somewhere at some time fallen in with some remark 
by some commentator to some such effect as this ; that k would be some- 
what difficult to excuse the unwomanly violence of this demand. Doubtless 
it would. And doubtless it would be somewhat more than difficult to 
extenuate the unmaidenly indelicacy of Jeanne Date. 
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of the plot against his daughter’s 
and it k J ^ explanation of the mistake is this ; 
only to tiinc^^ which the force n-ill be intelligible 
ph-reiolofnr nf acquainted \Hth the very singular 
to criticaf^r' remarkably prolific animal known 
if Dogberry ^^^i^^spearean scholiast: that 
had bin She^^^^ Dogberry, orif Verges 

of the wdiole r>?o " ^ the action and catastrophe 

All Jie pfn/ have taken place at all. 

iong as may i ^^^“^hans will ahvays, or at least as 
Suppressionif Society for the 

the comedy in wJnVt especial regard 

himself as surely tK ^hakespeare also has shown 
been the beloved dkn' he w'ould surely have 

^le immortal anrt insuppressible divine, 

Two only among Efeudon. 

wrote and died ® ^^‘ghty men who lived and 
to Shakespeare wer<» f he century Avhich gave birth 
honour at his hands Worthy of so great an 

Pn^ ^‘P’t^tion : and homage of citation 

lowp^^xx^^^^ Eran9ois Rahpl^-’ and properly 

owe We cannot but rep?'- Christopher iW- 

latelv'k^ S°°d company ‘ ""'hat far travels 

ately been, on thnr^S. the fester ’ l,nH but 
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with an unusually reasonable hope and expectation of 
arriving at an exceptionally profitable end. 

Even apart from their sunny identity of spirit and 
bright sweet brotherhood of style, the two comedies 
of Twelfth Night and As You Like It would stand 
forth confessed as the common offspring of the same 
spiritual period by force and by right of the trace or 
badge they proudly and professedly bear in common, 
as of a recent touch from the ripe and rich and radiant 
influence of Rabelais. No better and no fuller vindi- 
cation of his happy memory could be afforded than 
by the evident fact that the two comedies which bear 
the imprint of his sign-manual are among all Shake- 
speare’s works as signally remarkable for the cleanli- 
ness as for the richness of their humour. Here is 
the right royal seal of Pantagruel, clean-cut and clearly 
stamped, and unincrusted with any flake of dirt from 
the dubious finger of Panurge. In the comic parts 
of those plays in which the humour is rank and 
flagrant that exhales from the lips of Lucio, of Boult, 
or of Thersites, there is no trace or glimpse of Rabe- 
lais. From him Shakespeare has learnt nothing and 
borrowed nothing that was not wise and good and 
sweet and clean and pure. All the more honour, 
undoubtedly, to Shakespeare, that he would borrow 
nothing else : but assuredly, also, all the more honour 
to Rabelais, that he had enough of this to lend. 

It is less creditable to England than honourable 
to France that a Frenchman should have been the 
first of Shakespearean students to discover and to 
prove that the great triad of his Roman plays is not 
a consecutive work of the same epoch. Until the 
appearance of Fran9ois-Victor Hugo’s incomparable 
translation, with its elaborate and admirable 'com- 
mentary, it seems to have been the universal and 

VOL. XI. H 
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to take\he Sreo English criticism 

the order of r usually appear togetlier, in 

plication to assu^^ by tacit im- 

order. J should tnl- composed in such 

I feel more of wamfi ^cuie shame to myself but that 
in the avowal tlvu T ^ban of natural shame 

of the truth now sn r^i °"'c the first revelation 

to the son of the rnmr^^^ .^PP^i'cnt in this matter, 

born in his age— hp ^ master of all poets 

myself or as conturm,.;^^^ subjects as lojml as 
least of my elders and°K^ ^ grieve to find one at 
3s too often I ranr, whenever I perceh*e 

^e voice is the voice nf perceive— that 

^ band is the 

gloriourMaster^lo of our beloved 

f an can ever pr^S^ iJd ^ better 

jj .^11 the credit of ^nd glorify enough, 

Jscovenng for us afi the biLelf £rd 

iVe 'bat >/iW Ce^,r is 
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A democracy f /b tbe literature 
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is my abhorrence,’ wrote Landor once to an impudent 
and foul-mouthed Yankee pseudosopher, who had in- 
truded himself on that great man’s privacy in order 
to have the privilege of afterwards informing the 
readers of a pitiful pamphlet on England that Landor 
had ‘ pestered him with Southey ’ ; an impertin- 
ence, 1 may add, which Mr. Landor at once rebuked 
\wth the sharpest contempt and chastised with the 
haughtiest courtesy. But, the old friend and lifelong 
champion of Kossuth went on to say, his feelings 
were far different towards a republic ; and if on the 
one point, then not less certainly on the other, we 
may be assured that his convictions and his pre- 
possessions would have been shared by the author 
of Coriolamis and Juliiis Ccesar. 

Hawng now come perforce to the inevitable verge 
of Hamlet, I hasten to declare that I can advance no 
pretension to compete with the claim of that ‘ literary 
man ’ who became immortal by dint of one dinner 
%vith a bishop, and in right of that last glass poured 
out for him m sign of amity by ‘ Sylvester Blougram, 
styled m partihm Episcoptis, iiecnon the deuce knows 
what.’ I do not propose to prove my perception of 
any point in the character of Hamlet ‘unseized by 
the Germans yet.’ I can only determine, as the 
Church Catechism was long since wont to bid me, 

‘ to keep my hands from picking and stealing, and 
my tongue ’ not only ‘ from evil-spealdng, lying, and 
slandering ’ — ^though this itself is a form of abstinence 
not universally or even commonly practised among 
the rampant rout of rival commentators — ^but also, 
now as ever throughout this study, from all conscious 
repetition of what others have said before me. 

In Hamlet, as it seems to me, we set foot as it 
were on the bridge between the middle and the final 
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period of Shakespeare. That priceless waif 
salvage wliich we owe to the happy 
hungry publisher is of course more accurately , 
able as the first play of Hamlet than as the first ecu 
of the play. And this first Hamlet, J ner 

belongs altogether to the middle period. y , 

complexities of the subject are merely indica e^- 
Simple and trenchant outlines of character ) 
to be supplanted by features of subtler sugg^ 
and infinite interfusion. Hamlet himself is almo 
more of a satirist than a philosopher : Asper an 
Macilente, Felice and A'lalevole, the grim studi 
after Hamlet unconsciously or consciously taken by 
Jonson and Marston, may pass as wellnigh passab c 
imitations, wth an inevitable streak of caricature in 
them, of the first Hamlet ; they would have been at 
once puerile and ghastly travesties of the second- 
The Queen, whose finished figure is now something 
of a riddle, stands out simply enough in the first sketch 
as confidant of Horatio if not as accomplice of Hamlet. 
There is not more difference between the sweet 
flow of those plain verses which open the original 
play wthin the play and the stiff sonorous tramp m 
their substitutes, full-charged wnth heavy classic 
artillery of Pheebus and Neptune and Tellus and 
Hymen, than there is bertveen the straightforu’ard 
agents of their ovm destiny whom we meet in the 
first Hamlet and the obliquely moring patients who 
ve^ sideways to their doom in the second. 

This minor transformation of style in the inner 
^ solely with the evident riew of marking 

the (fistmction beUveen its duly artificial forms of 
speech and the duly natural forms of speech passing 
bertveen the spectatore, is but one among innumer- 
able indications which only a purblind perversity of 
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prepossession can overlook of the especial store set 
by Shakespeare himself on this favourite work, and 
the exceptional pains taken by him to preserve it for 
aftertime in such fullness of finished form as might 
make it worthiest of profound and perpetual study 
by the light of far other lamps than illuminate the 
stage. Of all vulgar errors the most wanton, the 
most wilful, and the most resolutely tenacious of life, 
is that belief bequeathed from the days of Pope, in 
which it was pardonable, to the days of Mr. Caiiyle, 
in which it is not excusable, to the effect that Shake- 
speare threw off Hamlet as an eagle may moult a 
feather or a fool may break a jest ; that he dropped 
his work as a bird may drop an egg or a sophist a 
fallacy ; tliat he wrote ‘ for gain, not glory,’ or that 
having written Hamlet he thought it nothing very 
wonderful to have written. For himself to have 
written, he possibly, nay probably, did not think it 
anything miraculous ; but that he was in the fullest 
degree conscious of its wonderful positive worth to 
all men for all time, we have the best evidence pos- 
sible — ^his own ; and that not by mere word of mouth 
but by actual stroke of hand. Ben Jonson might 
shout aloud over his own work on a public stage, 

‘ By God, ’tis good,’ and so for all its real goodness 
and his real greatness make sure that both the work- 
man and his work should be less unnaturally than 
unreasonably laughed at ; Shakespeare knew a better 
way of showing confidence in himself, but he showed 
not a whit less confidence. Scene by scene, line for 
line, stroke upon stroke and touch after touch, he 
went over all the old laboured ground again ; and 
not to ensure success in his own day and fill his 
pockets with contemporary pence, but merely and 
wholly with a purpose to make it worthy of himself 
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Pence and praise enough 

moreVXif from ?he first. & 

instantanw^iic^ proof of this can be desired than the 
and hisses nf the jeers, howls, hoots 

faint echo ^ careful ear may catch some far 

from beneath ’ *■ fearful and furtive yelp 

the shrill revprK niasked and writhing poeticule, 
parody Not ®^^tmn all around it of plagiarism and 
can S-ssiWv h.v! ^^'^^"tion in tL whole play 

suppose tluTt ShaklpSf 

was naturally even great as a man, 

class of mortals to ^ ^here is a 

grateful— to whom inference is always 

man must needs be a belief that every great 

to afford real comfort seem always 

phrase, could '^hdrinvertS^PT ^ 

fool to be a great ® prove every great 

pf Hamlet has impaired h change in the text 

increased its value for th« ^ , tness for the stage and 
proportion. Now thi^^ ®^act and perfect 

-of Mr. Pope’s opinion of opinion 

jmttcr of ftcf and S°n~’ 'S’- C?riyle's ; ft is u 
me the actors threw out h' Shakespeare’s 

out these very same addit'^ additions ; they throw 

one especial speec^if anJ The 

there be, m which the LrSf especial speech 
up to the V , S^^ins of sLke- 

and strikes down to the its height 

bvPrSf^- «todern artnf its depth, 

; y niings and Condell, Wo^ ’ out away 

leact that no boards almost assume 

least, more than once or r over echoed— at 

° of Hamlet. Those' wo^^^ *wl 

"hich combine 
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the noblest pleading ever proffered for the rights of 
human reason with the loftiest vindication ever uttered 
of those rights, no mortal ear within our knowledge 
has ever heard spoken on the stage. A convocation 
even of ‘all priests could not have been more un- 
hesitatingly unanimous in its rejection than seems to 
have been the hereditary verdict of all actors. It 
could hardly have been found worthier of theological 
than it has been found of theatrical condemnation. 
Yet, beyond all question, magnificent as is that mono- 
logue on suicide and doubt which has passed from a 
proverb into a byword, it is actually eclipsed and dis- 
tanced at once on philosophic and on poetical grounds 
by the later soliloquy on reason and resolution. 

That Shakespeare was in the genuine sense — ^that 
is, in the best and highest and widest meaning of the 
term — a free thinker, this otherwise practically and 
avowedly superfluous effusion of all inmost thought 
appears to me to supply full and sufficient evidence 
for the conviction of every candid and rational man. 
To that loftiest and most righteous title which any 
just and reasoning soul can ever deserve to claim, the 
greatest save one of all poetic thinkers has thus made 
good his right for ever. 

I trust it will be taken as no breach of my past 
pledge to abstain from all intrusion on the sacred 
ground of Gigadibs and the Germans, if I venture to 
indicate a touch inserted by Shakespeare for no other 
perceptible or conceivable purpose than to obviate 
by anticipation the indomitable and ineradicable 
fallacy of criticism which would find the keynote of 
Hamlet’s character in the quality of irresolution. I 
may observe at once that the misconception involved 
in such a reading of the riddle ought to have been 
evident even without this episodical stroke of illus- 
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tration. In any case it should be plain to 
that the signal characteristic of Hamlet s mm 
nature is by no means irresolution or hesitation 
any form of weakness, but rather the strong 
of contending forces. That during four whole a 
Hamlet cannot or does not make up liis mind to an} 
direct and deliberate action against his uncle is tm 
enough ; true, also, we may say, that Hamlet na 
somewhat more of mind than another man to ma*'' 
up, and might properly want somewhat more tune 
than might another man to do it in ; but not, I venture 
to say in spite of Goethe, through innate inadequacy 
to his task and unconquerable weakness of the ’ 
not, I venture to think in spite of Hugo, through 
immedicable scepticism of the spirit and irremediable 
propensity to nebulous intellectual refinement. One 
practical point in the action of the play precludes us 
from accepting so ready a solution of the riddle as is 
suggested either by the simple theory of half-hearted- 
ness or by the simple hypothesis of doubt. There 
IS absolutely no other reason, we might say there 
was no other excuse, for the introduction or intrusion 
1 superfluous episode into a play which was 

already , and which remains even after all possible 
excisions, one of tire longest plays on record. The 
compulsory expedition of Hamlet to England, his 
discovery by the way of the plot laid against his life, 
his interception of the Kng’s letter and Hs forgery 
of a substitute for it against the lives of the King’s 
^ents, the ensuing adventure of the sea-fight, with 
Hamlet s daring act of hot-headed personal intrepidity, 
his capture and subsequent release on terms giving 

cool-headed and ready- 
.J^esource than the attack had 
afforded of his physically impulsive and even im- 
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petuous hardihood — ^all this serves no purpose what- 
ever but that of exliibiting the instant and almost 
unscrupulous resolution of Hamlet’s character in time 
of practical need. But for all that he or Hamlet has 
got by it, Shakespeare might too evidently have spared 
his pains ; and for all this voice as of one crying in 
a wilderness, Hamlet will too surely remain to the 
majority of students, not less than to all actors and all 
editors and all critics, the standing type and embodied 
emblem of irresolution, half-heartedness, and doubt. 

That Hamlet should seem at times to accept for 
himself, and even to enforce by reiteration of argument 
upon his conscience and his reason, some such con- 
viction or suspicion as to his own character, tells 
much rather in disfavour than in favour of its truth. 
A man whose natural temptation was to sweri’^e, whose 
inborn inclination was to shrink and skulk aside from 
duty and from action, would hardly be the first and 
last person to suspect his own weakness, the one only 
unbiassed judge and witness of sufficiently sharp- 
sighted candour and accuracy to estimate aright his 
poverty of nature and the malformation of his mind. 
But the high-hearted and tender-conscienced Hamlet, 
with his native bias towards introspection intensified 
and inflamed and directed and dilated at once by one 
imperative pressure and oppression of unavoidable and 
unalterable circumstance, was assuredly and exactly the 
one only man to be troubled by any momentary fear 
that such might indeed be the solution of his riddle, 
and to feel or to fancy for the moment some kind of ease 
and relief in the sense of that very trouble. A born 
doubter would have doubted even of Horatio ; hardly 
can all positive and almost palpable evidence of under- 
hand instigation and inspnred good intentions induce 
Hamlet for some time to doubt even of Ophelia. 
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The entrance to the third period of Shakespeare is 
like the entrance to that lost and lesser Paradise 
of old, 

V^’ith dreadful faces thronged, and fien’ anns. 

I^ar, Othello, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Antony, Timon, 
t tese are n^ies indeed of something more than tragic 
purport. Only in the sunnier distance beyond, where 
the sunset of Shakespeare’s imagination seems to melt 

sunrise, do we discern Prospero 
^Iiranda, Flonzel by Perdita, Palamon tsdth 
^ of knightly and kindly Duke Theseus 

divine md them all, and all others of his 

SjLSte and « 

any side yreafer ° tragic poet on 

£ aJ^lS e?e "*0™ the forS in all 

and primiEval, the most oc^ic a^d 
cepnon. He deals here mS T,' 
wath no conventions as in ’ 

of ‘ a di\aded dutv ’ or ^ ui' question 

matter of countrjt 2id conneSn^^"f insoluble, a 

we look upward and dotraward ’ 

deepest things of nature 
protHdence^to th££o,’s '7^ife^^l^'"' 

121 nte, and to the stars ; 
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from the roots that no God waters to the stars which 
^ve no man light ; over a world full of death and 
life without restin'g-place or guidance. 

But in one main point it differs radically from the 
work and the spirit of Aischylus. Its fatalism is of 
a darker and harder nature. To Prometheus the 
fetters of the lord and enemy of mankind were bitter ; 
upon Orestes the hand of heaven was laid too heavily 
to bear ; yet in the not utterly infinite or everlasting 
distance we see beyond them the promise of the 
morning on which mystery and justice shall be made 
one ; when righteousness and omnipotence at last 
shall kiss each other. But on the horizon of Shake- 
speare’s tragic fatalism we see no such twilight of 
atonement, such pledge of reconciliation as this. 
Requital, redemption, amends, equity, explanation, 
pity and mercy, are words without a meaning here. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their sport. 

Here is no need of the Eumenides, children of Night 
everlasting ; for here is very Night herself. 

The words just cited are not casual or episodical ; 
they strike the keynote of the whole poem, lajr tlie 
keystone of the whole arch of thought. There is no 
contest of conflicting forces, no judgment so much 
as by casting of lots : far less is there any light of 
heavenly harmony or of heavenly wasdom, of Apollo 
or Athene from above. We have heard much and 
often from theologians of the light of revelation : and 
some such thing indeed we find in .®schylus : but the 
darkness of revelation is here. 

For in this the most terrible work of human genius 
it is with the very springs and sources of nature that 
her student has set himself to deal. The veil of the 
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temple of our humanity is rent in twain. Nature 
herself, we might say, is revealed — ^and revealed as 
unnatural. In face of such a world as this a man 
rmght be forgiven who should pray that chaos might 
conae again. No^yhere else in Shakespeare’s work or 
m the universe of jarring lives are the lines of character 
an event so broadly drawn or so sharply cut. Only 
le supreme self-command of this one poet could so 
mou and handle such t 5 'pes as to restrain and prevent 
passing from the abnormal into the monstrous : 
nnc ^ 1 2 S this, at least in all cases but 

wm.’lH accomplished. In Regan alone 

trare nf think^ impossible to find a touch or 

Goneril hS was devilish. ' Even 

of hellisli splendid hour, her fire-flaught 

half-Sel Si ^^der foot the 

sincere abhorr^ wordy and windy though 

her imperious anH to bear against 

flaunts ^before thp dauntless de\dlhood ; when she 
‘ moral ?ooU the eS" ‘milk-livered’ and, 

answers to RegS'on’t?^"^ r-^ ^^oeption which 
Antigone of our staee ha<i ^°^delia, the brotherless 
tolerance for Xt touch of in- 

as indiscretion and dnt!i aftertvards to brand 
redeems her Lm thf 'vhich 

Imogen, she iHot too TnT, perfection. Like 
sense of divine irritation divine for the 

their very godhead is though they be, 

only therefom credible anTn Wnine ; and 
Cloten and Regan, Goneril and T ^|^F®Iore adorable. 

ft' P“'’“ 
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But for the contrast and even the contact of antagon- 
ists as abominable as these, the gold of their spirit 
would be too refined, the lily of their holiness too 
radiant, the violet of their virtue too sweet. As it 
is, Shakespeare has gone down perforce among the 
blackest and the basest things of nature to find any- 
thing so equally exceptional in evil as properly to 
counterbalance and make bearable the excellence and 
extremity of their goodness. No otherwise could 
either angel have escaped the blame implied in the 
very attribute and epithet of blameless. But where 
the possible depth of human hell is so foul and un- 
fathomable as it appears in the spirits which serve 
as foils to these, we may endure that in them the 
inner height of heaven should be no less immaculate 
and immeasurable. 

It should be a truism wellnigh as musty as Hamlet’s 
half cited proverb, to enlarge upon the evidence given 
in King Lear of a sympathy with the mass of social 
misery more wide and deep and direct and bitter 
and tender than Shakespeare has shown elsewhere. 
But as even to this day and even in respectable quarters 
the murmur is not quite duly extinct which would 
charge on Shakespeare a certain share of divine in- 
difference to suffering, of godlike satisfaction and a 
less than compassionate content, it is not yet perhaps 
utterly superfluous to insist on the utter fallacy and 
falsity of their creed who whether in praise or in 
blame would rank him to his credit or discredit among 
such poets as on this side at least may be classed rather 
with Goethe than %vith Shelley and with Gautier than 
Avith Hugo. A poet of revolution he is not, as none 
of his country in that generation could have been : 
but as surely as the author oi Julius Ccesar has approved 
himself in the best and highest sense of the word at 
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a republican, so surely has the author 
the only good and 
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than ever fell on the old white head of that child- 
changed father. But at least he is destroyed by the 
stroke of a mightier hand than theirs who struck down 
Lear. As surely as Othello is the noblest man of 
man’s making, lago is the most perfect evil-doer, the 
most potent demi-devil. It is of course the merest 
commonplace to say as much, and would be no less 
a waste of speech to add the half comfortable reflec- 
tion that it is in any case no shame to fall by such a 
hand. But this subtlest and strangest work of Shake- 
speare’s admits and requires some closer than common 
scrutiny. Coleridge has admirably described the first 
great soliloquy which opens to us the pit of hell within 
as ‘ the motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity/ 
But subtle and profound and just as is this definitive 
appreciation, there is more in the matter yet than 
even this. It is not only that lagoj so to speak, half 
tries to make himself half believe that Othello has 
wronged him, and that the thought of it gnaws him 
inly like a poisonous mineral : though this also be 
true, it is not half the truth — ^nor half that half again. 
Malignant as he is, the very subtlest and strongest 
component of his complex nature is not even malig- 
nity. It is the instinct of what Mr. Carlyle would 
call an inarticulate poet. In his immortal study on 
the affair of the diamond necklace, the most profound 
and potent humourist of his country in his century 
has unwittingly touched on the mainspring of lago’s 
character — the very pulse of the machine.’ He 
describes his Circe de la Mothe-Valois as a practical 
dramatic poet or playwright at least in lieu of play- 
writer : while indirating how and wherefore, with all 
her constructive skill and rhythmic art in action, such 
genius as hers so differs from the genius of Shake- 
speare that she undeniably could not have written a 
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Neither could lago have %vrittcn an OlJicIh. 
(From this theorem, by the \va5% a reasoner or a casuist 
bemghted enough to prefer articulate poets to in- 
oculate, Shakespeare to Cromwell, a fair \uttoria 
Colonna to a ‘ foul Circe-Megsera,’ and even such a 
Homer to such a strategist as Frederic- 
Viliiam, would not illogically draw such conclusions 
or ^fer such corollaries as might result in opinions 
hardly consonant with the Teutonic-Titanic evangel 
ot the preacher who supplied him with his tlresis.) 
liut what he can do, that he will ’ ; and if it be better 
o make a tragedy than to write one, to act a poem 
an to smg it, we must alIo\v to lago a station in the 
poets very hr in advance of his creator’s, 
nhrp anri ^ inarticulate may more justly claim 
£ L '"'«>> ‘‘11 Ms lift, he 

would hnvp ^ Almost any creator but*his 

spark of lucf 

lago she is nn ^ Desdemona. To Shakespeare’s 

articulate poet ^ rhyme to another and 

all costs he polished • ^Sfhn f a 

by hlr Car^lp ir, ' the metaphor used 
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lust or hate would diminish and degrade the supremac}' 
of his evil. He is almost as far above or beyond vice 
as he is beneath or beyond virtue. And this it is 
that makes him impregnable and immlnerable. When 
once he has said it, we know as well as he that 
thenceforth he never will speak word. We could smile 
almost as we can see him to have smiled at Gratiano’s 
most ignorant and empty threat, being well assured 
that torments v^ll in no tvise ope his lips : that as 
surely and as truthfully as ever did the tortured 
philosopher before him, he might have told his 
tormentors that they did but b^ruise the coating, 
batter the crust, or break the shell of lago. Could 
we imagine a far other lost spirit than Farinata degli 
Uberti’s endowed with Farinata’s might of will, and 
transferred from the sepulchres of fire to the dykes 
of Malebolge, we might conceive something of lago’s 
attitude in hell — of his • unalterable and indomitable 
posture for all eternity. As though it were possible 
and necessary that in some one point the extremities 
of all conceivable good and of all imaginable evil 
should meet and mix . together in a new ‘ marriage 
of heaven and hell,’ the action in passion of the most 
devilish among all the human damned could hardly 
be other than that of the most godlike among all 
divine saviours — the figure of fago than a refiection 
by hell-fire of the figure of Prometheus. 

Between lago and Othello the position of Desde- 
mona is precisely that defined with such quaint 
sublimity of fancy in the old English byword — 

‘ between the devil and the deep sea.’ Deep and 
pure and strong and adorable always and terrible 
and pitiless on occasion as the sea is the great soul 
of the glorious hero to whom she has given herself ; 
and what likeness of man’s enemy from Satan down 

VOL. XI. I 
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to Mephistophclcs could be matched for 
for dread against the good bluff soldierly trus . 
figure of honest lago ? The rough license ° 
tongue at once takes warrant frorn his good^ so 
ship and again gives warrant for his honesty *. so 
in a double sense it does him yeoman’s service, 
that twice told. It is pitifully ludicrous to 
staged to the show like a member — and a very 
efficient member — of the secret police. But it 
seem impossible for actors to understand that ne 
not a would-be detective, an aspirant for the honou ^ 
of a Vidoeq, a candidate for the laurels of a Yautnn • 
that he is no less than Lepidus, or than Ant<wy 
horse, ‘ a tried and valiant soldier.’ It is 
natural that the tv,’o deepest and subtlest of all SnaKC- 
speare’s intellectual studies in good and evil shouia 
be the two most painfully misused and misunderstoo 
alike by his coinmentators and his fello^ys of the 
stage : it is certainly undeniable that no third fig'rr® 
of his creation has ever been on both sides as per* 
sistently misconceived and misrepresented wdth such 
desperate pertinacity as Hamlet and lago. 

And It IS only when lago is justly appreciated tha 
we can justly appreciate either Othello or Desdempna* 
i his again should surely be no more than the truisi« 
that It sounds ; but practically it would seem to be 
^^'’^nturous and audacious paradox- 
Remove or deform or diminish or modify the doiW' 
f destroyer, and we have but the 

innocence, 

no forX^S w padded and patched 

lerColeridte'^LreA”^^ f’ 

atthe fall do we pity tlie most 

Noble as arl th?^^'"’ answer, Otliello- 

iNoDle as are the most blessed conditions ’ of ‘ the 
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gentle Desdemona,’ he is yet the nobler of the two ; 
and has suffered more in one single pang than she 
could suffer in life or in death. 

But if Othello be tlie most pathetic, King Lear 
the most terrible, Hamlet the subtlest and deepest 
work of Shakespeare, the highest in abrupt and steep 
simplicity of epic tragedy is Macbeth. There needs 
no ghost come from the grave, any reader may too 
probably remark, to tell us this. But in the present 
generation such novelties have been unearthed regard- 
ing Shakespeare that the reassertion of an old truth 
may seem to have upon it some glittering reflection 
from the brazen brightness of a brand-new lie. Have 
not certain vase men of the east of England — Canta- 
brigian Magi, led by the star of their goddess Mathesis 
(‘ mad Mathesis,’ as a daring poet was once ill-advised 
enough to dub her doubtful deity in defiance of scan- 
sion rather than of truth) — ^have they not detected in 
the very heart of this tragedy the ‘ paddling palms 
and pinching fingers ’ of Thomas Middleton ? 

To the simpler eyes of less learned Thebans than 
these — ^Thebes, by the way, was Dryden’s irreverent 
name for Cambridge, the nursing mother of ‘ his 
green unknoMng youth,’ when that ‘ renegade ’ was 
recreant enough to compliment Oxford at her expense 
as the chosen Athens of ‘ his riper age ’ — ^the likeli- 
hood is only too evident that the sole text we possess 
of Macbeth has not been interpolated but mutilated. 
In their version of Othello, remarkably enough, the 
‘ player-editors,’ contrary to their wont, have added 
to the treasure-house of their text one of the most 
preeious jewels that ever the prodigal afterthought 
of a great poet bestowed upon the rapture of liis 
readers. Some of these, by Avay of thanksgiving, 
have complained vdth a touch of petulance that it 
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contention to bear indisputable and intolerable wit- 
ness. Only where the \vitches are, and one more 
potent and more terrible than all witches and all 
devils at their beck, can we be sure that such traitors 
have not robbed us of one touch from Shakespeare’s 
hand. The second scene of the play at least bears 
marks of such handling as the brutal Shakespearean 
Hector’s of the ‘ mangled Myrmidons ’ ; it is too 
visibly ‘ noseless, handless, hacked and chipped ’ as 
it comes to us, crying on Hemings and Condell. 
And it is in this unlucky scene that unkindly criticism 
has not unsuccessfully sought for the gravest faults 
of language and manner to be found in Shakespeare. 
For certainly it cannot be cleared from the charge of 
a style stiffened and swollen with clumsy braid and 
crabbed bombast. But against the weird sisters, and 
her who sits above them and apart, more awful than 
Hecate’s very self, no mangling hand has been stretched 
forth ; no blight of mistranslation by perversion has 
fallen upon the words wliich interpret and expound 
the hidden things of their evil MU. 

To one tragedy as to one comedy of Shakespeare’s, 
the casual or the natural union of especial popularity 
with especial simplicity in selection and in treat- 
ment of character makes it as superfluous as it would 
be difficult to attempt any application of analytical 
criticism. There is nothing in them of a nature so 
compound or so complex as to call for solution or 
resolution into its primal elements. Here there is 
some genuine ground for the generally baseless and 
delusive opinion of self-complacent sciolism that he 
who runs may read Shakespeare. These two plays 
it is hardly worth while to point out by name : all 
probable readers will know them at once for Macbeth 
and As You Like It. There can hardly be a single 
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point of incident or of character on wliich the }‘Oungest 
reader will not find himself at one with the oldest, 
me dullest with the brightest among tlie scholars of 
Shakespeare. It would be an equal waste of working 
hours or of playtime if any of tliese should devote 
any part of eitlier a whole-schoolday or a holiday to- 
remark or to rhapsody on the character of Macbeth 
of Orlando, of Rosalind or of Lady Macbeth. 
We that runs, let him read : and he tliat has ears, 
let him hear. 

I cannot but think that enough at least of time 
las eon spent if not wasted by able and even by 
eimnent men on examination of Coriolanus Mth regard 
T,. aspect or bearing upon social questions, 

clamnnr^^f^^'’ turmoil of battle and 

dompctin^i factions, rather a private and 

'hdiiis public or historical tragedy. As m 

ated to lanuly had been so wholly subordin- 

dominated personal interests so utterly 

that even thp^ Preponderance of national duties, 
i^her WnTT' i^'^ of Portia passing 

caught in Ae but as a pro& half 

the contrary tVio °f episode, so here on 

not that of a coiiflir^ tlie final impression is 

but solely tliat nf betvvecn patrician and plebeian, 
life and VaS bet Pl^yod out for 

partisans of oligarchic^ o^r a son. The 

wrangle at their ^ democratic systems may 
Shakespeare’s preiudice^p supposed evidences of 
possession in favour of thS*-"^^ 
rejoice in the proof tbno ^bird bystander may 

indifference towards eithp^^'^^^ ^^bed of his impartial 
T«' point in Sf ThT ■ n" "“thing fo the 
‘s not the exile’s revolt the whole play 

’ ® rebel’s repentance, or 
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the traitor’s reward, but above all it is the son’s 
tragedy. The inscription on the plinth of this tragic 
statue is simply to Volumnia Victrix, 

A loftier or a more perfect piece of man’s work 
was never done in all the world than this tragedy of 
Coriolaniis ; the one fit and crowning epithet for its 
companion or successor is that bestowed by Coleridge 
— the most wonderful.’ It would seem a sign or 
birthmark of only the greatest among poets that they 
should be sure to rise instantly for awhile above the 
very highest of their native height at the touch of a 
thought of Cleopatra. So was it, as we all know, 
with William Shakespeare : so is it, as we all see, 
with Victor Hugo. As we feel in the marvellous 
and matchless verses of Zim-Zizimi all the splendour 
and fragrance and miracle of her mere bodily presence, 
so from her first imperial dawn on the stage of Shake- 
speare to the setting of that eastern star behind a 
pall of undissolving cloud we feel the charm and 
the terror and the mystery of her absolute and royal 
soul. Byron wrote once to Moore, \vith how much 
truth or sincerity those may guess who would care 
to know, that his friend’s first ‘ confounded book ’ 
of thin prurient jingle (‘ we call it a mellisonant tingle- 
tangle,’ as Randolph’s mock Oberon says of a stolen 
sheep-bell) had been the first cause of all his erratic 
or erotic frailties : it is not impossible that spirits of 
another sort may remember that to their own innocent 
infantine perceptions the first obscure electric revela- 
tion of what Blake calls ‘ the Eternal Female ’ was 
given through a blind wondering thrill of childish 
rapture by a lightning on the baby dawn of their 
senses and their soul from the sunrise of Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra. 

Never has he given such proof of his incomparable 
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I 

instiMt for abstinence from the wrong thing as well 
as ^“^^jement of the right. He has utterly rejected 
and disdained all occasion of setting her off by means 
° lesser foil tlian all the glory of tlie world irith 
1 s empires. And we need not Antony’s example to 
ow us that these are less than straws in the balance. 


Entre die Ct I’univcrs qui s’offraient a la fois 
esita, Jachant le mondc dans son choix. 

world grasp relaxed and let fall the 

greater go for awhile Ids 

infinite varler, °/,.*i^^g^riation, wdth all its all but 
of that mnrJ^ 'g ^^ought and action, for love 

stale variety vvhich custom could not 

Stony he ^ ^^d a yet more fortunate 

morri^onde rfnl ^ and a world 

aside at her feet. He has put 

hood : he forms and figures of woman- 

of Desdemona and^ creator of Rosalind, of Cordelia, 
god and sender nf^ l? ^ ^rnogen, he too, like the sun- 
her whom ‘ Phn>K„ » * ®°"g> has anchored his eyes on 
‘ hlack,’ nor pinches ’ could not leave 

camate and imnedSftT^^fP ’ 5 ^hat in- 

at the very last ^ ^ spmt of sense,’ to whom 


dSiVc^ 

ii* 

creature of his husband of Octavia, this 

l^hat the loveliest and nnr have boasted herself 

lus begetting, purest among all her sisters of 

soil conclusi'ol.^si^™'^'?^ 
t^emurring upon me. no honour, 
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To sum up, Shakespeare has elsewhere given us in 
ideal incarnation the perfect mother, the perfect vufe, 
the perfect daughter, the perfect mistress, or the perfect 
maiden : here only once for all he has given us the 
perfect and the everlasting woman. 

And what a world of great men and great things, 

‘ high actions and high passions,’ is tlris that he has 
spread under her for a footcloth or hung behind her 
for a curtain ! The descendant of that other his 
ancestral Alcides, late offshoot of the god whom he 
loved and who so long was loth to leave him, is here 
as in history the visible one man revealed who could 
grapple for a second with verj*^ Rome and seem to 
’ throw it, more lightly than he could cope with Cleo- 
patra. And not the Roman Landor himself could see 
or make us see more clearly than has his fellow pro- 
vincial of Warwickshire that first imperial nephew of 
her great first paramour, who was to his actual uncle 
even such a foil and counterfeit and perverse and 
prosperous parody as the son of Hortense Beau- 
harnais of Saint-Leu to the son of Letizia Buonaparte 
of Ajaccio, For Shakespeare too, like Landor, had 
watched his ‘ sweet Octavius ’ smilingly and frown- 
ingly ‘ draw under nose the knuclde of forefinger ’ as 
he looked out upon the trail of innocent blood after 
the bright receding figure of his brave young Idnsman. 
The fair-faced false ‘ present God ’ of his poetic 
p^asites, the smooth triumphant patron and preserver 
with the heart of ice and iron, smiles before us to the 
very life. It is of no account now to remember that 

he at Philippi kept 
His sword even like a dancer : 

for the sword of Antony that struck for him is in the 
renegade hand of Dercetas. 
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I have said nothing of Enobarbus or of Eros, the 
^gitive once ruined by his flight and again redeemed 
by the death-agony of his dark and doomed repentance, 
transfigured by a death more fair 
marl freedom through the glory of the greatness of 
IS faith : for who can speak of all tilings or of Iwlf 
of any Shakespeare ? And who can speak worthily 

come now to that strange part of a task too 
ig lor me, where I must needs speak not only 
^s rnay indeed well be) unworthily, but also (as 
seem) unlovingly, of some certain portions 
m me mature and authentic work of Shakespeare, 
vpf honest, it is never good ’ to do so . 

own^nno^ hut speak plainly after my 

tisement all chances of chas- 

too faithful once threatened for her 

of Cleopatra hy the heart-stricken tvrafli 

swift and fon?^i of this third period, taking a 
of qualities contrast or comparison 

and melodv tran<5fi second, we constantly find beauty 
an exchange nn harmony and sublimity ; 

certain stages o^onw'^"^^^ ^hc better : but m 
we frequentlv finrl Perhaps in a single stage of it, 
realism^ and o£l^^ reality lupplaEted by 

the worse £ S ^^^hange un&ably for 

often a boyish or n earliest comic style was 

of such liberties and 1^^^ .''^^ntonness, very capable 
sparrow with the lin ^hose of Lesbia’s 

notably in the nartq ofn hosom of his mistress ; as 
there is a bright vein of hlercutio : and indeed 

throughout the goldpn '''’'ordy wilfulness running 
connects Love's^Labour^c^r^ ^he two plays which 

s Lost ivith Romio and ytdiet 
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as by a tloread of floss silk not always ‘ most excellently 
ravelled,’ nor often unspotted or unentangled. In the 
second period this gaiety was replaced by the utmost 
frankness and fullness of humour, as a boy’s merry 
madness by the witty wisdom of a man : but now for 
a time it would seem as if the good comic qualities 
of either period were displaced and ousted by mere 
coarseness and crudity like that of a hard harsh photo- 
graph. This ultra-Circean transformation of spirit 
and brutification of speech we do not find in the 
lighter interludes of great and perfect tragedy : for 
the porter in Macbeth makes hardly an exception 
worth naming. It is when we come upon the singular 
little group of two or tluree plays not accurately de- 
finable at all but roughly describable as tragi-comedies, 
or more jproperly in two cases at least as tragedies 
docked of their natural end, curtailed of the due cata- 
strophe — ^it is then that we find for the s-wift sad bright 
lightnings of laughter from the lips of tlie sweet and 
bitter fool whose timeless disappearance from tire 
stage of King Lear seems for once a sure sign of in- 
explicable weariness or forgetfulness on Shakespeare’s 
part, so nauseous and so sony a substitute as the fetid 
fun and rancid ribaldry of Pandarus and Thersites. 
I must have leave to say that the coincidence of these 
two in tlie scheme of a single play is a thing hai'dly 
bearable by men who object to too strong a savour 
of those too truly ‘ Eternal Cesspools ’ over wliich 
the first of living humourists holds as it were for ever 
an everlasting nose — or rather, in one sense, does not 
hold but expand it for the fuller inlialation of their 
too congenial fumes vith an apparent relish which 
^vill always seem tlie most deplorable to those who 
the most gratefully and reasonabty admire that high 
heroic genius, for love of which the wiser sort of 
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men must finally forgive all- the noisy aberrations 
misanthropy and philo-bulgary, anti-Galliran 
and Russolatrous insanities of perverse and morbid 
eloquence. 

T. he three detached or misclassified plays of Shake- 
speare in which alone a reverent and reasonable critic 
might perhaps find something rationally and really 
exceptionable have also this far other quality in 
common, that in them as in his topmost tragedies or 
tne same period cither the exaltation of his eloquence 
ouches the verj' highest point of expressible poetO'> 
speculation alternately sounds the gulfs 
all summits of all imaginable thought. In 

tivp pin power of passionate and imagina- 

bu? idp?.TT^ equal in spirit or essence 

them S pK f or inform : in those wo.of 

intellicencp^c'^'^^1 ns much \vith speculative 

and method-? poetic action and passion, the tones 
not equal on’l objects of thought, are also 

broSooStl^' An all Eut abso utc 

unites the nme; nnd style and tone and feeling 

what in the Troilus and Cressida with 

English I must mU elefault of as apt a phrase in 
the tragddie vimm ^ Proper designation m French 
the simply romantin^r Measure Jor Measure. In 
Pericles, where thero /^^^nient of the Shakespearean 
poetry of speculativp o l-? nnd no place for the 
IS the same positivp ^ P j*Iosopluc intelligence, there 

'"’itSt b« ° 

of piakespeare’s DrmtpH habitual students 

ns by something of a «S. ^ i y® "^ost have felt startled 
posed for the exocndh ^ the same year ex- 
reasonably correct Son their sixpences two 
Editions of a play unknown to the 
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boards in the likeness of Troiliis and Cressida, side 
by side or cheek by jowl with a most unreasonably 
and unconscionably incorrect issue of a much older 
stage favourite, now newly beautified and fortified, 
in Pericles Prince of Tyre. Hitherto, ever since the 
appearance of liis first poem, and its instant acceptance 
by all classes from courtiers to courtesans under a 
somewhat dubious and two-headed form of popular 
success — vrai succ^ de scandale s’il en fut ’ — even 
the potent influence and unequivocal example of 
Rabelais had never once even in passing or in seeming 
affected or infected the progressive and triumphal 
genius of Shakespeare wth a taint or touch of any- 
thing offensive to healthier and cleanlier organs of 
perception than such as may belong to a genuine or 
a pretending Puritan. But on taking in his hand 
that one of these two new dramatic pamphlets which 
might first attract him either by its double novelty as 
a never acted play or by a title of yet more poetic and 
romantic associations than its fellow’s, such a purchaser 
as I have supposed, with his mind full of the sweet 
rich fresh humour which he would feel a right to expect 
from Shakespeare, could hardly have undergone less 
than a qualm or a pang of strong disrelish and distaste 
on finding one of the two leading comic figures of the 
play break in upon it at his entrance not even wath 
‘ a fool-born jest,’ but with full-mouthed and foul- 
mouthed effusion of such rank and rancorous person- 
alities as might properly pollute the lips even of some 
emulous descendant or antiquarian reincarnation of 
Thersites, on application or even apprehension of a 
whip cracked in passing over the assembled heads of 
a pseudocritical and mock-historic society. In either 
case we moderns at least might haply desire the inter- 
vention of a beadle’s hand as hea^^ and a sceptral 
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cudgel as knott)^ as ever the son of Laertes applied 
to ^e shoulders of the first of the tj^pe or tlie tribe 
of Thersites. For this brutal and brutish buffoon — 

I am snpot'i-nrv OI-_1 mi 1 -.OP T1 


laj^iness defined as being the quintessential prop 

Raheleesii hahilam in sicco — ^tlie soul 
ot ^belais dwelling in a di^^ place.’ It is the fallen 
^ i^i’^self at its lowest, dwelling in a place 

familiar spirit or less than Socratic 
i?nparp” Dean informing the genius of Shake- 

the awhile infected and possessed, 

re-create tbe power to re-inform and 

essenre spirit by virtue of its o\to clear 

Smhip n wonderful play, one of the most 
measurable ^ works of Shakespeare’s im- 

always hold Jtc ^^^^^^°^2ble intelligence, as it must 
admired will ^^gh place among tlie most 

asTinrdIv probability ho also, and 

easrand as’ mofirT/ would be as 

laisian riddle^of the the Rabe- 

potential or hvpothetinl chimsera mth its 

from a cours] ?f diet on deriidng sustenance 

the nddle of Shakesnpam’^'^j”^ intentions, as to read 
of this yet more mvsten'r. ^ in the procreation 

of a play. That ^ ito magnificent monster 

formally announced as ‘ n P^'^'^'^tion in print it was 
the stage, never clapner never staled irith 

vuWxve kno„ ; “f *= 

that therefore it was not n we suppose 

®g= ? Not all pkys ” ere ?rf y '™««> tl« 
^ even at that date 
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appeared in print : yet it would seem something more 
than strange that one such play, written simply for 
the study, should have been the extra-professional 
work of Shakespeare : and yet again it would seem 
stranger that he should have designed this prodigious 
nondescript or portent of supreme genius for the 
public stage : and strangest of all, if so, that he should 
have so designed it in vain. Perhaps after all a better 
than any German or Germanising commentary on the 
subject would be the simple and summary ejacula- 
tion of Celia — ^ O wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and 
after that out of all whooping ! ’ 'The perplejdties of 
the whole matter seem literally to crowd and thicken 
upon us at every step. What ailed the man or any 
man to uaite such a manner of dramatic poem at all ? 
and having written, to keep it beside him or let it 
out of his hands into stranger and more slippery 
keeping, unacted and unprinted ? A German rvill 
rush in with an answer where an Englishman {tion 
angeliis sed Anghis) will naturally fear to tread. 

Alike in its most palpable perplexities and in its 
most patent splendours, this political and philosophic 
and poetic problem, this hybrid and hundred-faced 
and hydra-headed prodigy, at once defies and derides 
all definitive comment. This however we may surely 
and confidently say of it, that of all Shakespeare’s 
offspring it is the one whose best things lose least by 
extraction and separation from their context. That 
some cynic had lately bitten him by the brain— and 
possibly a cynic himself in a nearly rabid stage of 
anthropophobia— we might conclude as reasonably 
from consideration of the whole as from examination 
of the parts more especially and virulently affected : 
yet how much is here also of hyper-Platonic subtlety 
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and sublimity, of golden and Hyblasan eloquence 
above the reach and bej^ond the snap of any cynics 
tooth ! Shakespeare, as under the guidance at once 
for good and for e\dl of his alternately Socratic and 
Svaftian familiar, has set himself as if prepensely and 
on purpose to brutalise tlie ty'pe of Acliilles and 
spiritualise the tj^pe of Ul5'sses. The former is an 
enterprise never to be utterly forgiven by any one who 
ever loved from tlie vety birth of his boyhood the yen' 
name of the son of the sea-goddess : in the glorious 
words of Mr. Browning’s young first-bom poem. 


WTio stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 

And bound [his] forehead with Proserpine’s hair. 


K is true, if that be an}^ little compensation, that 
Hector and i^dromache fare here hardly better than 
+1 momentary presentation of Helen 

, boards of a stage more miry than the 

lUw Diogenes I would not if I could and I must 
wnrH ^o much as one single proper 

•„ % tystencs of the eponymous hero and the 

dike be™. H , 1 '" heroine remove both 

s™dm?v of end 

S^ Se’orferf Shekcspeare-s self may never 

and bitter fidelit/ tKtudv l“ occuraB 

light woman cb^iirv ? Eere given of an utterl) 

most literal sense mhe^th°^® dissolute in Je 
or unclean; and’ thoulh Tf unkindly 
perfect mood of ktric n^iiS, /i?"® his most 
full of fragrance as of flame ^ S burmng wsion as 
all but overmatched matched and 

rapmre of Tmt? ma£ 

raptures of ^ by com- 

The relative disfavour i„ whfe play of .to.c 
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for Measure has doubtless been at all times generally- 
held is not in my opinion simply explicable on the 
theory which of late years has been so powerfully 
and plausibly advanced and advocated on the highest 
poetic or judicial authority in France or in the world, 
that in the land of many-coloured cant and many- 
coated hypocrisy the type of Angelo is something too 
much a protot3rpe or an autotype of the huge national 
vice of England. This comment is in itself as surely 
just and true as it is incisive and direct : but it will 
not cover by any manner of means the whole question. 
The strong and radical objection distinctly brought 
forward against this play, and strenuously supported 
by the wisest and the warmest devotee among all the 
worsliippers of Shakespeare, is not exactly this, that 
the Puritan Angelo is exposed : it is that the Puritan 
Angelo is unpunished. In the very words of Cole- 
ridge, it is that by his pardon and his marriage ‘ the 
strong indignant claim of justice ’ is ‘ baffled.’ The 
expression is absolutely correct and apt : justice is 
not merely evaded or ignored or even defied : she is 
both in the older and the newer sense of the word 
fflrectly and deliberately baffled ; buffeted, outraged, 
insulted, struck in the face. We are left hungry and 
thirsty after having been made to thirst and hunger 
for some wholesome single grain at least of righteous 
and too long retarded retribution: we are tricked 
out of our dole, defeated of our due, lured and led 
on to look for some equitable and satisfying upshot, 
defrauded and derided and sent empty away. 

That this play is in its very inmost essence a tragedy, 
and that no sleight of hand or force of hand could 
give it even a tolerable show of coherence or consistency 
when clipped and docked of its proper and rightful 
end, the mere tone of style prevalent throughout all 

VOL. XI. K 
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absolute exclusion of an}*- other 
Mou d of Itself most amply suffice to show. Almost 

wnt-ftT wortliy of Shakespeare at any time is 

f‘\rpr^r t 1 ^ at liis highest : and of tliis 

Ene, ever}' incident, ever}' syllable, 
a simple tragedy. The c\'asion of 

invention and intromission of 
its inirpn,, if ^ received high praise for 
uron J- •' ingenious evasion of a natural and 
denoteq a ^ n the distinctive quality which 

ffie school ^ much lower school than 

whole dahn! In short and in fact, the 

and completely ITn-f complete 

plot is aUaineH P^^^^^f^ctory result of tlie whole 
contriver as ‘ tlie old f thoroughly w'ortliy of such a 
as to be in a mnr ^^^tasUcal duke of dark corners 
very far from fhn 1^ ^nre say Avhat I think, 

"^ghtiest mind^that°p^^ ^ worthy of the \wsest jmd 
°^jgemus of creative informed with the spmt 

simply on a ''^licli touches 

I would tWfPT^'- lyric verse ; and from 
that ears ‘ should be^^nrP'? ^’^y Eiped'who believes 
all timely warning to awrr Shakespeare 

A very singular questinn ^ ^le lengtli of his onm. 

except by a supposition ’ me unaccountable 
I should be loth to enterJ^*^ r charitable grounds 
that such ears are common!^^ ^ moment — ^namely, 
on heads externally or ostJ ^ '^ould fain believe 
aised %vith regard to y ^mman, — ^Iias been 

wwf”^ in the moated a immortal song of 
whether the second This question 
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visible and audible evidence that it cannot is of a 
kind which must at once leap into sight of all human 
eyes and conviction of all human ears. The metre 
of Shakespeare’s verse, as mitten by Shakespeare, is 
not the metre of Fletcher’s. It can only seem the 
same to those who hear by finger and not by ear ; a 
class now at all events but too evidently numerous 
enough to refute Sir Hugh’s antiquated objection to 
the once apparently tautologous phrase of Pistol.^ 

It is of course inexplicable, but it is equally of 
course undeniable, that the mention of Shakespeare’s 
Pericles would seem immediately and invariably to 
recall to a virtuous critical public of nice and nasty 
mind the prose portions of the fourth act, the whole 
of the prose portions of the fourth act, and notliing 

I add the proof in a footnote, so as to take up no more than a small 
necessary space of my text with the establishment of a fact which yet can 
seem insignificant to no mortal who has a human ear for lyric song. Shake- 
speare’s verse, as all the wide world knows, ends thus : 

But my kisses bring again, 
bring again. 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
sealed in vain. 

The echo has been dropped by Fletcher, who has thus achieved the remark- 
able musical feat of turning a nightingale’s note into a sparrow’s. The 
mutilation of Philomela by the hands of Tereus was a jest compared to the 
mutilation of Shakespeare by the hands of Fletcher : who thereby reduced 
the close of the first verse into agreement if not into accordance with the close 
of his own. This appended verse, as all the world does not and need not 
know, ends thus : 

But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

Even an earless owner of fingers enough to count on may by their help 
convince liimself of the difference in metre here. But not only does the 
last line, with unsolicited and literally superfluous liberality, offer us a 
syllable over measure ; the words are such as absolutely to defy antiphonal 
repetition or reverberation of the tliree last in either line. Let us therefore, 
like good scriptural scholars, according equally to the letter and the spirit 
of the text, render unto Fletcher the things which be Fletcher’s, and unto 
Shakespeare the things which be Shakespeare’s. 
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but the prose portions of the fourth act. To 
and writers of books who readil}' admit their ine ig 
bility as members of a Society for the Suppr^yion 
Shakespeare or Rabelais, of Homer or the , 

\wll seem that the third and fifth acts of this 
and ill-famed play, and wth them the poetical p 
of the fourth act, are composed of metal incornpara y 
more attractive. But the virtuous critic, after 
alleged nature of the \’ulturine kind, would appear 
have eyes and cars and nose for notliing else, t 
true that somewhat more of humour, touched on 
and again with subtler hints of deeper truth, is 
into the too realistic weft of these too lifelike seen 
Aan into any of the corresponding parts in 
for Measure or in Troilus and Cressida : true also t la 
Bands of imitators, in hands so much 
than Shakespeare’s as were Heywood’s or DavenpOty s 
ywho transplanted this unlovely episode from Fericies 
into a play of his own), these veiy scenes or such a 
ey reappear unredeemed bj' any such relief in a 
the rank and rampant ugliness of their raw repulsive 
realism : true, again, that Fletcher has once equalled 
them in audaaty, while stripping off the nakedness ot 
ragged and rude pretence at a 
revesting it instead ivith his very 
aftfr all parti-coloured humour: but 

suscentL^ true that to senses less 

the 'TOltiirpc° attraction by carrion than belong t 
mLt^te 5 professional virtue they 

thinE verv^rnncTf^^ Bave always been, some- 

leas^for rae unattractive. I at 

to have insufficiently virtuous 

them ^h^ve?^ SUr «toment felt towards 
attractive tha^ rerm/ ^ouch of any feeling more 
than repulsion. And here^^dth I hasten to 
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wash my hands of the only unattractive matter in the 
only three of Shakespeare’s plays wliich offer any 
such matter to the perceptions of any healthy-minded 
and reasonable human creature. 

But what now shall I say that may not be too 
pitifully unworthy of the glories and the beautks, the 
unsurpassable pathos and sublimity inwoven with the 
imperial texture of this very play ? the blood-red 
Tyrian purple of tragic maternal jealousy, which 
might seem to array it in a worthy attire of its Tyrian 
name ; the flower-soft loveliness of maiden lamenta- 
tion over the flower-strewn seaside grave of Marina’s 
old sea-tossed nurse, where I am unvirtuous enough 
(as virtue goes among moralists) to feel more at home 
and better at ease than in the atmosphere of her later 
lodging in Mitylene ? \Vhat, above all, shall be said 
of mat storm above all storms ever raised in poetry, 
which ushered into a world of such wonders and 
strange chances the daughter of the wave-worn and 
world-wandering prince of Tyre ? Nothing but this, 
perhaps, that it stands — or rather let me say that it 
blows and sounds and shines and rings and thunders 
and lightens as far ahead of all others as the burlesque 
sea-storm of Rabelais beyond all possible storms of 
comedy. The recent compiler of a most admirably 
sldlful and most delicately invaluable compendium of 
Pantagruel or manual by way of guidebook to Rabelais 
has but too justly taken note of the irrefragable evidence 
there given that the one prose humourist who is to 
Aristophanes as the human twin-star Castor to Pollux 
the divine can never have practically weathered an 
actual gale ; but if I may speak from a single experi- 
ence of one which a witness long inured to Indian 
storm as well as Indian battle had never seen matched 
out of the tropics if ever overmatched within them, 
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I should venture to say, were the poet in question any 
other mortal man than Shakespeare, to 
things were better knowm by instinct than ever tney 
can be to others by experience, that the painter o 
the storm in Pericles must have shared the adve^ur 
and relished the rapture of such an hour. 
other most assuredly than himself alone could ha% 
mingled with the material passion of tire demons 
such human passion of pathos as thrills in si^ ^ 
tenderly sublime undertone of an agony^ so nobly 
subdued through the lament of Pericles over 
As in his opening speech of this scene we heard all 
the clangour and resonance of warring wind ana 
sea, so now we hear a sound of sacred and spiritual 
music as solemn as the central monochord of tlro 
inner main itself. 

That the three last acts of Pericles, with the possible 
if not over probable exception of the so-called Chouis, 
are wholly the work of Shakespeare in the ripest 
fullness of his latter genius, is a position which needs 
exactly as much proof as does his single-handed 
authorship of Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and Othello- 
In the fifth act is a remarkable instance of a thing 
remarkably rare with him : the recast or repetition in 
an improved and reimdgorated form of a beautiful 
image or passage occurring in a previous pla^^ The 
now only too famous metaphor of ‘ patience on a 
®™^lng at grief ’■ — ^too famous we might 
call It tor Its own fame — ^is transfigured as from human 
beauty to divine, in its transformation to tlie com- 
parison of Manna s look with that of ‘ Patience gazing 

fellow-poet Lydga^. ^ ^Ptes^ntative of his 
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on kings’ graves, and smiling Extremity out of act.’ 
A precisely similar parallel is one to wliicli I have 
referred elsewhere : that between the two passages 
respectively setting forth the reciprocal love of Helena 
and Hermia, of Emilia and Flavina. The change of 
style and spirit in either case of reiteration is the 
change from a simpler to a sublimer form of beauty. 

In the two first acts of Pmcles there are faint and 
rare but ewdent and positive traces of a passing touch 
from the hasty hand of Shakespeare ; even here too 
we may sa)'- after Dido ; — 

Nec tam aversus cquos TyriS sol jungit ab urbe. 

It has been said that those most unmistakable verses 
on ‘ the blind mole ’ are not such as any man could 
insert into another man’s work, or slip in between 
the lines of an inferior poet : and that they occur 
naturally enough in a speech of no particular excellence. 
I take leave decisively to question the former assertion, 
and flatly to contradict the latter. The pathetic and 
magnificent lines in dispute do not occur naturally 
enough, or at all naturally, among the very poor, flat, 
creeping verses between which they have been thrust 
\wth such over free-handed recklessness. No purple 
patch was ever more pitifully out of place. There is 
indeed no second example of such wanton and wa)'^- 
ward liberality; but the generally lean and barren 
style of these opening acts does not crawl throughout 
on exactly the same low level. 

The last of the only three plays with which I venture 
to find any fault on the score of moral taste is the first 
on my list of the only three plays belonging to this 
last period on which, as they now stand, I trace the 
indisputable track of another touch than Shakespeare’s. 
But in the two cases remaining our general task of 
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distinction should on the whole be simple and easy 
enough for the veriest babes and suddings in the loner 
school of Shakespeare. 

That the two great posthumous fragments nc 
possess of Shakespeare’s uncompleted work are in- 
complete simply because the labour spent on either 
was cut short by his timeless death is the first natural 
assumption of any student with an eye quick enough 
to catch the point where the traces of his hand br^ 
off ; but I should now be inclined to guess rather 
that on reconsideration of the subjects chosen he had 
rejected or dismissed them for a time at least as unfit 
for dramatic handling. It could have needed no great 
expenditure of reasoning or reflection to convince a 
man of lesser mind and less experience than Shake- 
speare s that no subject could possibly be more un- 
manageable, more indomitably improper for such a 
^rpose, than he had selected in Tiinon of Athens- 

ow he rame ever to fall across such a subject, to hit 
^ choice, we can spend no profitable time 
t>nt ^ *^Onng to conjecture. It is clear, however, 
evnliViKn. ^'^ents there was a season when the in- 
re^<?t tViP of it was too strong for him to 

form to irr^ temptation to embody in palpable 
imaeinative “^ dramatic raiment, to invest lyitb 
of misanthronv^^^^^”^'^’ godless ascetic passion 
Timon is doubtless TSTof? ^^.^^^'^istic Stylites. 

monomaniac of the trib” of M 

measurable sunprln^n, • • “Keanus ; but his im- 

fathers of the^desert^smS"^^^^'’'*"^ 
thought madder nnri ^ to make him a 

the whole Thebaid of Chn«^" miserable than 

Foolish and Sess rolled into one. 

through Shakespeare’s playl ^nd 

t' p «‘ys and sonnets on the false 
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scent of a fantastic trail, to put thaumaturgic trust in 
a dark dream of tracking liis untraceable personality 
through labyrinthine byways of life and visionary cross- 
roads of character, it is yet surely no blind assump- 
tion to accept the plain evidence in both so patent 
before us, that he too like other men had his dark 
seasons of outer or of inner life, and like other poets 
found them or made them fruitful as well as bitter, 
though it might be but of bitter fruit. And of such 
there is here enough to glut the gorge of all the 
monks in monkery, or strengthen for a forty days’ fast 
any brutallest unwashed theomaniac of the Thebaid. 
The most unconscionably unclean of all foul-minded 
fanatics might have been satisfied with the application 
to all women from his mother upwards of the mon- 
strous and magnificent obloquy found by Timon as 
insufficient to overwhelm as his gold was inadequate 
to satisfy one insatiable and indomitable ‘ brace of 
harlots.’ In Troilus and Cressida we found too much 
that Swift might have written when half inspired by 
the genius of Shakespeare ; in the great and terrible 
fourth act of Timon we find such tragedy as Juvenal 
might have written when half deified by the spirit of 
.^schylus. 

There is a noticeable difference between the case of 
Timon and the two other cases (diverse enough between 
themselves) of late or mature work but partially assign- 
able to the hand of Shakespeare. In Pei'icles we may 
know exactly how much was added by Shakespeare to 
the work of we know not whom ; in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen- we can tell sometimes to a hair’s breadth in 
a hemistich by whom how much was added to the 
posthumous text of Shakespeare ; in Timon we cannot 
assert vith the same confidence in the same accuracy 
that just so many scenes and no more, just so many 
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°ther, were the work of SUkt- 
art hk n?! other hand. Throughout the first 

Deals mit I Vhtens on us by flashes, as Jiis voice 
decontpH behind or above the too meanly 

it is mnrp^ or satiric song ; in the second 

but utterfv f continuous ; in the tliird it is all 

intercentM / fourth it is but ver}" rarely 

sendee^of a d^rl iotcr\\al in the dark divine 

prSioL^nlf Cpmmination Day : in the fifth it 

' bloodv snn ’ ru 1 fierce impenous glare of a 
watched at noon wasting shipmen 

here no more to sav of n 

triune Furies of EzelSL inspired at once by the 
I can imanine nrv . ^ Juvenal, and of Dante, 
why Shakes^ni-e. already suggested 

Chaucer for his mn/T'i ^ double sense have taken 
a story wliich he had hn in leawng half told 

master of our narmHl.° ”'°'"'*^'i f*'nni the father and 
scholars and all radnmi^ Among all competent 

can have been, Shtkespeare there 

the shorter scenes regard to three of 

on any detail of the doubt or perplexit)' 

and the masterly decision of *ivr^ perfect summar}^ 
scenes, as no sudi r^aS ^^ycc- These three 

minded, are the two first 

Daughter after the relSe Gaoler’s 

as we mav in ^ ^^cn, and the scene 
Dmilia, after wei^inJ* sense call it, in 

solitude the likenesses TSI «ther in 

thJ; a full and mceives from 

champions on eithp°*^^j^ description of 
of inpr°^ ^ moment th Dven setting 

c Style, \ve must recognis^ ?n cwdence 

o m. tins last instance 
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a beautiful and significant example of that loyal and 
loving fidelity to the minor passing suggestions of 
Chaucer’s text which on all possible occasions of such 
comparison so markedly and vividly distinguishes the 
work of Shakespeare’s from the work of Fletcher’s 
hand. Of the pestilent abuse and perversion to which 
Fletcher has put the perhaps already superfluous hints 
or sketches by Shakespeare for an episodical underplot, 
m his transmutation of Palamon’s love-stricken and 
luckless deliverer into the disgusting burlesque of a 
mock Ophelia, I have happily no need as I should 
certainly have no patience to speak.^ 

After the always immitigable gloom of Timon and 
the sometimes malodorous exlialations of the three 
preceding plays, it is nothing less than ‘ very heaven ’ 
to find and feel ourselves again in the midmost Paradise, 
the central Eden, of Shakespeare’s divine discovery 

of his last sweet living invention. Here again is air 
as pure blowing over fields as fragrant as where Dante 
saw Matilda or Milton saw Proserpine gathering each 
as deathless flowers. We still have here to disentwine 
or disentangle his own from the weeds of glorious and 
of other than glorious feature ■vsdth which Fletcher has 
thought fit to interweave them ; even in the close of 
the last scene of all we can say to a line, to a letter, 
where Shakespeare ends and Fletcher begins. That 
scene is opened by Shakespeare in his most majestic 
vein of meditative or moral verse, pointed and coloured 
as usual with him alone by direct and absolute aptitude 
to the immediate sentiment and situation of the speaker 

’ Except perhaps one little -word of due praise for the pretty imitation 
tiis dead friend Beaumont rather than of Shakespeare, in 
the description of the crazed girl whose ‘ careless tresses a wreath of bull- 
rush rounded ’ where she sat playing with flowers for emblems at a game 
of love and sorrow — but liker in all else to Bellario by another fountain-side 
than to Ophelia by the brook of death. 
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and of no man else : then either Fletcher strikes in 
for a moment wth a touch of somewhat more Shske- 
spearean tone than usual, or possibly we have a suniw 
of some lines’ length, not unretouched by Fletcher, 
from Shakespeare’s first sketch for a conclusion of the 
somewhat calamitous and cumbrous underplot, which 
m any case was ultimately left for Fletcher to expand 
into such a shape and bring by such means to suai an 
end as we may safely swear that Shakespeare w'ould 
never have admitted : then wath the entrance and 
ensuing narrative of Pirithous we have none but 
bhakespeare before us again, though it be Shakespeare 
undoubtedly in the rough, and not as he might have 
chosen to present himself after due rewsion, 
rejec on (we may well suppose) of this point and re- 

‘Wupon the e^val of the 

little^ escort__there follows a grievous 



his heart 7,/c kinsman for a last -word, 

traeic dash nf ' ^ ^ tragically prosaic and prosaicall} 

broken ’and ?ommonplace), ‘ be yet un- 

fails so’signallv to ^^ccid and futile answer which 
and pathe?c pLsage fn 

a passage to whictf ev?n Qh!f ""^^^erpiece of Chaucer ; 
but some depth and graS?St^^ 
neither he nor Banters ver^^ 

the divmest of men coulPho j among 

than match it Cttnder ™ ‘*°P'= ^ 

more • dearly sweet and bitte? “f 

the sweetest of men’s tears mi, bitterest or 

properly conventional engagSem’ ''"‘J 
Palamon and Emilia respeffijno “devo'm 
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versary ‘ to tears ’ and ‘ to honour,’ the deeper note 
returns for one grand last time, grave at once and 
sudden and sweet as the full choral opening of an 
anthem ; the note which none could ever catch of 
Shakespeare’s very voice gives out the peculiar cadence 
that it alone can give in the modulated instinct of a 
solemn change or shifting of the metrical emphasis or 
ictus from one to the other of two repeated words : — 

That nought could buy 
Dear love, but loss of dear love ! 

That is a touch beyond the ear or the hand of Fletcher ; 
a chord sounded from Apollo’s ovm harp after a some- 
what hoarse and reedy wheeze from tire scrannel-pipe 
of a lesser player than Pan. Last of all, in words 
worthy to be the latest left of Shakespeare’s, his great 
and gentle Theseus winds up the heavenly harmonies 
of his last beloved great poem. 

And now, coming at length within the very circle 
of Shakespeare’s culminant and crowning constellation, 
batlring my whole soul and spirit for the last and (if 
I live long enough) as surely for the first of many 
thousand times in the splendours of the planet whose 
glory is the light of his very love itself, standing even 
as Dante 

in the clear 

Amorous silence of the Swooning-sphere, 

what shall I say of thanksgiving before the final feast 
of Shakespeare ? 

The grace must surely be short enough if it would 
at all be gracious. Even were Shakespeare’s self alive 
again, or he now but fifteen years since gone home to 
Shakespeare,^ of whom Charles Lamb said well that 

^ On the 17th of September, 1S64. 
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none could have \mtten liis boolc about Shakespeare 
but either liimself alone or else he of whom tlie book 
was written could we not hope that either would 
lltTirr ♦•r»n no ^7^/mi/i^c/ The 



fitfuu s late, and Cytnbelino. And for ourselves, 
w lat else could we do but onl}^ ring changes on the 
n ord beautiful as Celia on the word wonderful in her 
laughing htany of love ? or what better or what more 
can we do than, in the deepest and most heartfelt sense 
ot an oJd con^^entionaI phrase, thank God and Shake- 
speare ? for how to praise either for such a gift of 
know^or knowing only and surety that none 

would now seem sometliing 
the last ^ time, the fency which assumed 

last word*; nf Ftospero to be likewise the 

^vas^Quallv fn completed work of Shakespeare 

Ther^ k Kiu once natural and graceful, 

sublimer than^p^ figure sw'ceter than hliranda’s and 
of Sch range of heaven 

And from one point^rf eyes could rest at parting, 
heavenly oualitv^^!. ^ of wew^ there is even a more 
of its “ “'I %>« of ftis than 

island as we leave it ic comer of the 

fingering of any inexpiabk ef "“'"if ^riymemo^ 

even Antonio and Sebast?^^ i!’ is absolved , 

effaceable mark on it hv ti made no such m- 

crimes as is made bv Pi'csence of tlieir pardoned 
Mamillius ?nd Ae laboi- ' v 
IS left in such comfort as'^mlv 
divine grace in the favoumbfa^ft 
his comrades go by us ‘ Setebos ; and 

not by ‘ grand liquor ’ only but a7^^l' ' 

fightmng of men^ lauehte/- hL^ ° summer 

‘mgnter . blown softly out of our 
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sight, \vith a sound and a gust of music, by the breath 
of the song of Ariel. 

The wild wind of The Winter's Tale at its opening 
would seem to blow us back into a wintrier world 
indeed. And to the very end I must confess that I 
have in me so much of the spirit of Rachel weeping in 
Ramah as will not be comforted because Mamillius is 
not. It is weU for those whose hearts are light enough, 
to take perfect comfort even in the substitution of his 
sister Perdita for the boy who died of ‘ thoughts high 
for one so tender.’ Even the beautiful suggestion 
that Shakespeare as he wrote had in mind liis own 
dead little son still fresh and living at his heart can 
hardly add more than a touch of additional tenderness 
to our perfect and piteous delight in him. And even 
in her daughter’s embrace it seems hard if his mother 
should have utterly forgotten the little voice that had 
only time to tell her just eight words of that ghost 
story which neither she nor we were ever to hear ended. 
Any one but Shakespeare would have sought to make 
pathetic profit out of the child by the easy means of 
showing him if but once again as changed and stricken 
to the death for want of his mother and fear for her 
and hunger and tliirst at his little high heart for the 
sight and touch of her : Shakespeare onl}'^ could find 
a better way, a subtler and a deeper chord to strike, 
by giwng us our last glimpse of him as he laughed and 
chattered vath her ‘ past enduring,’ to the shameful 
neglect of those ladies in the natural blueness of whose 
eyebrows as well as their noses he so stoutly declined 
to believe. And at the very end (as aforesaid) it may 
be that we remember liim all the better because the 
father whose jealousy lulled him and the mother for 
love of whom he died would seem to have forgotten 
the little brave sweet spirit with all its truth of love 
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and tender sense of shame as perfectly and unpardon* 
abl\ as Shakespeare himself at the close of Kwj' 
would seem to have forgotten one who neter na 
forgotten Cordelia. , . 

But yet — and here for once the plirase abhorred ^ 
Cleopatra does not ‘ allav the good ’ but only tlie baa 

‘ • - ' 1 ® ij 1 fnr SUCH 


^ jr wouiu, - 

not \%Titten enough alreadv), the poet most assur^_^ 
has made such amends here. At the sunrise of Perdita 
b^ide Florizcl it seems as if the snows of sixteen 
winters had melted all together into the splendour 0i 
one unutterable spring. They ‘ smell April and AlaV 
m a sweeter sense than it could be said of ‘ you*^f 
Alaster Fenton ’ : ‘ nay, which is more,’ as his frip 
and champion hlistress Quickly might have added to 
mne host’s commendatorj* remark, they speak ^ 
Apm and May ; because April is in him as naturally 
Eer, by just so manv years’ difference before 
u ^,.1. Eer buth as went to make up her dead 

® little lot of li^’ing breath, which in Beau- 
J^^n s most loveh' and Shakespeare-worthy phrase 

^ of childliood throT^ 

afFprAn content to find no word of old 

.^^tolycus, who lived, as we may not 

us for all ^ promise be vouchsafed 

S^t^ ’ ^^^ce that he lived by favour of his ‘ good 

F^°rizel and wear 

rnree pue tor as much of his time as it miVht nlease 

hoars ' 

all reverenpp to ^' ord must be given mtli 

glorious fire of godiil:e^*pJ"2 Paulina,’ whose 
oi gocuu.e indignation was as warmth and 
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cordial to the innermost heart while yet bruised and 
wrung for the yet fresh loss of Mamillius. 

The time is wellnigh come now for me to consecrate 
in this book my good will if not good work to the three- 
fold and thrice happy memory of the three who have 
written of Shakespeare as never man mote, nor ever 
man may write again ; to the everlasting praise and 
honour and glory of Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and Walter Savage Landor ; ‘ wishing,’ I 
hardly dare to say, ‘ what I write may be read by their 
light.’ The play of plays, which is Cymbeline^ remains 
alone to i-eceive the last salute of all my love. 

I think, as far as I can tell, I may say I have always 
loved this one beyond all other children of Shakespeare. 
The too literal egoism of this profession will not be 
attributed by any candid or even commonly honest 
reader to the violence of vanity so much more than 
comical as to make me suppose that such a record or 
assurance could in itself be matter of interest to any 
man ; but simply to the real and simple reason, that 
I Avish to show cause for my choice of this work to 
vind up with, beyond the mere chance of its position 
at the close of the chaotically inconsequent catalogue 
of contents affixed to the first edition. In this casualty 
— ^for no good thing can reasonably be ascribed to 
design on the part of the first editors — ^there would 
seem to be something more than usual of what we may 
call, if it so please us, a happy providence. It is 
certain that no studious arrangement could possibly 
have brought the book to a happier end. Here is 
depth enough with height enough of tragic beauty 
and passion, terror and love and pity, to approve the 
presence of the most tragic Master’s hand ; subtlety 
enough of sweet and bitter truth to attest the passage 
of the mightiest and wisest scholar or teacher in the 

VOL. XI. L 
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school of the human spirit ; beauty ^^'ith delight 
enough and glory of life and grace of nature to pro 
claim the advent of the one omnipotent M^er among 
all who bear that name. Here above all is 
heavenly triad of human figures that ever even Shake- 
speare brought together ; a diviner three, as it were 
a living god-garland of the noblest earth-bom brother ^ 
and loveworthiest heaven-born sister, than the verj 
givers of all grace and happiness to their Grecian 
worshippers of old time over long before. The passion 
of Posthumus is noble, and potent the poison oi 
lachimo ; C3mibeline has enough for Shakespeare s 
present purpose of ‘ the king-becoming graces ’ ; hut 
we think first and last of her who was ‘ truest speaker 
and those who ‘ called her brother, when she was bu 
their sister ; she them brothers, when they were so 
mdeed.’ The very crown and flower of all her 
father s daughters, — I do not speak here of her human 
father,^ but her divine — the woman above all Shake- 
speare s women is Imogen. As in Cleopatra we found 
the incarnate sex, the woman everlasting, so in Imogen 
we find half glorified already the immortal godhead 
oi womanhood. I would fain have some honey m 
my words at parting— Avith Shakespeare never, but 
for ever mth these notes on Shakespeare ; and I ain 
therefore something more than fain to close my book 

f '''Oman best beloved in all the 

worid of song and all the tide of time ; upon the name 
ot Shakespeare’s Imogen. ^ 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORICAL PLAY OF 

KING EDWARD III. 

1879 

The epitaph of German criticism on Shakespeare was long 
since written by the unconscious hand which penned the 
following sentence ; an inscription worthy of perpetual record 
on the registers of Gotham or in the da\'book of the t'ct im- 
stranded Ship of Fools. 

‘ Thomas Lord Cromzuell : Sir John Oldcasilc : A Yorh- 
sltire Tragedy. — ^The three last pieces are not only unques- 
tionably Shakespeare’s, but in my opinion tliey deserve to be 
classed among his best and maturest works.’ 

This memorable opinion is the verdict of the modest and 
judicious Herr von Schlegel : w'ho had likewise in his dcay tlic 
condescension to inform our ignorance of tlic melanclioly 
fact so strangely overlooked by the contemporaries of Chris- 
topher Marlowe, that ‘ his verses are flowing, but \ritliout 
energy.’ Strange, but true ; too strange, we may reasonabty 
infer, not to be true. Only to German eyes has tlie treasure- 
house of English poetry ever disclosed a secret of this kind : 
to German ears alone has such discord or default been ever 
perceptible in its harmonies. 

Now the facts with regard to this triad of plays arc briefly 
these. Thomas Lord Cromwell is a piece of sudi utterly shape- 
less, spiritless, bodiless, soulless, senseless, hblpless, worthless 
rubbish, that there is no known writer of Shakespeare’s age 
to whom it could be ascribed without the infliction of an un- 
warrantable insult on that writer’s, memory. , Sir John Old- 
castle is the compound piecework of four < > ■ ’ ' ' 
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one of them aftenvards and otlierwise of 

Munday, Drayton, Wilson, and Hathaway : a to serve 

poetic patchery cobbled up and touch, 

its hour for a season without falling to pieces at t e 
The Yorkshire Tragedy is a coarse, crude, oossible 

promptu, in which we possibly might almost thin ’ \ 
that Shakespeare had a hand (or at least a finger), i ^ 
any reason to suppose that during the last ten or 
of his life ^ he was likely to have taken part in any sue 
improvisation. . , ,„ntures 

The example and the exposure of Schlegel’s jgj-eB 

in this line have not sufficed to warn off minor b “ - 
from treading widi emulous confidence ‘ tlirough to^ ^ces. 
and meanders ’ in the very muddiest of their precursor s 
We may notice, for one example, the revival — or at 
discussion as of something worth serious notice — of a vve 
still-bom theory, first dropped in a modest comer o 
critical world exactly a hundred and seventeen years o’ 
Its parent, notwithstanding this perhaps venial indiscre > 
was apparently an honest and modest gentleman ; and 
play itself, which this ingenuous tlieorist was fain, witn ^ 
diffidence, to try whether haply he might be permitted . 
on the apocryphal fatherhood of Shakespeare, is not witha 
such minor merits as may excuse us for wasting a few nainu 
on ^amination of the theory which seeks to confer on it_ ^ 
factitious and artificial attraction of a spurious and adventitious 
interest. 

‘ The Raigne of King Edward the third : As it hath bin 
mndrie times plaied about the Citie of London,’ was published 
in i59b> and ran through two or three anonymous editions 
before the date of the generation was out which first produced 
It. Having thus mn to the end of its natural tether, it fell ns 
naturally into the oblivion which has devoured, and has not 

celebrated crime which in this play w.as exhibited on the 
actasl fomble fidelity of a wellnigh brutal realism took 

Ae 1604. Four years after- 

Shakes^bare Eight years more, and 
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again disgorged, so many a more precious production of its 
period. In 1760 it was reprinted in the ‘ Prolusions ^ of 
Edward Capell, whose text is now before me. This editor 
was the first mortal to suggest that his newly unearthed treasure 
might possibly be a windfall from the topless tree of Shake- 
speare. Being, as I have said, a duly modest and an evidently 
honest man, he admits ‘ with candour ’ tliat there is no jot 
or tittle of ‘external evidence’ whatsoever to be alleged in 
support of this gratuitous attribution : but he submits, wth 
some fair show of reason, that there is a certain resemblance 
between the style of ’ Shakespeare’s ‘ earlier performances 
and of the work in question ’ ; and TOthout the slightest show 
of any reason whatever he appends to this humble and plausible 
plea the unspeakably unhappy assertion that at the time of its 
appearance ‘ there was no known writer equal to such a play , 
whereas at a moderate computation there were, I should say, 
on the authority of Henslowe’s Diary, at least a dozen and 
not improbably a score. In any" case there was one 
newly dead, too long before his time, whose memory stands 
even higher above the possible ascription of such a work than 
that of the adolescent Shakespeare’s very self. 

Of one point we may be sure, even where so much is unsure 
as we find it here: in the curt atheological phrase of the 
Persian Lucretius, ‘ one thing is certain, and the rest is 
The author of King Edward III. was a devout student and 
a humble follower of Christopher Marlowe, not yet wholly 
disengaged by that august and beneficent influence from all 
attraction towards the ‘ jigging veins of rhyming mother-wits ’ ; 
and fitter on the whole to follow tliis easier and earlier vein of 
writing, half lyrical in manner and half elegiac, than to brace 
upon his punier limbs the young giant’s newly fashioned 
buskin of blank verse. The signs of this growing strug^e, 
the traces of this incomplete emancipation, are perceptible 
throughout in the alternate prevalence of tv'o conflicting and 
irreconcilable styles ; which yet affords no evidence or sugges- 
tion of a double authorship. For the intelligence which 
moulds and informs the whole work, the spirit which pervad^ 
and imbues the general design, is of a piece, so to speak. 
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throughout ; a point imperceptible to tlie eye, a touchstone 
intangible by the finger, alike of a scholiast and a dunce. 

Another test, no less unmistakable b)' the student and no 
less indiscernible to the sciolist, is this : that whatever mat 
be tlie demerits of this play, thej' are due to no voluntarj or 
involuntary' carelessness or haste. Here is not tlie smn 
impatient journey'work of a rough and ready hand ; here is 
no sign of such compulsory' hurry in the discharge of a tas.^ 
something less than welcome, if not of an imposition some- 
thing less than tolerable, as we may’ rationally believe ourseli es 
able to trace in great part of Marlowe’s work : in the latter 
Imlf of Thejeio of Malta, in tlie burlesque interludes of Doctor 
I'anstiis, and wellnigh throughout the whole scheme and 
course of The Massacre at Paris. Whatever in Kitrg EdtcardID- 
is mediocre or worse is evidently such as it is through no 
passionate or slovenly precipitation of handiwork, but tlirough 
pure incompetence to do better. The blame of the failure, 
tlie shame of the shortcoming, cannot be laid to the account 
excess or default in emotion, of pa^iug 
it to o excitement, of intermittent impulse and reaction , 
And lifelong and irremediable impotent. 

nails by far the least unsucces^ul 

canacitt' most unimportant. Th^ 

to erect its author seems to slirink and swell alternately, 
tlie ranee and deject them, to contract and to dilate 

the proLiSir/^-\°^ steady inverse degree W 

in hSd^ "Object or worth of the topic 

It is the best tliat could he / ^ remarkable poet- 

and studious workman of te “ conscientious 

of naturally limited means. insufficient culture and 

I \\oiil(i not, however Kr* 

genuine and graceful abiliu- to undervalue the 

author at his best. He comn ^ .^’tecution displayed by 
the earliest fashion of the much after 

words, after the fashion of the Shakespeare ; in other 

degree the greatest writer nf hour, to which in some 

ot that hour or that day cannot 
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choose but confonn at starting, and the smallest writer must 
needs conform for ever. By the rule which would attnbute 
to Shakespeare every line written in his first manner which 
appeared during the first years of his poetic progress, it is hard 
to say what amount of bad verse or better, current during the 
rise and the reign of their several influences,— for this kind of 
echo or of copywork, consciously or unconsciously repercussive 
and reflective, begins with the very first audible sound of a 
man’s voice in song, with the very first noticeable stroke of 
lus hand in painting — ^it is hard to say what amount of tolerable 
or intolerable work might not or may not be assignable by 
scholiasts of the future to Byron or to Shelley, to Mr. Tennyson 
or to Mr. Browning. A time by this rule might come — ^but 1 
am fain to think better of the Fates — ^when by comparison of 
detached words and collation of dismembered phrases the 
memory of Mr. Tennyson would be weighted and degraded 
by the ascription of whole volumes of pilfered and diluted 
verse now current — ^if not yet submerged — under the name or 
the pseudonym of the present ^ Viceroy — or Vice-empress is 
it ? — of India. But the obvious truth is this : the voice of 
Shakespeare’s adolescence had as usual an echo in it of other 
men’s notes : I can remember the name of but one poet "whose 
voice from the beginning had none ; who started with a style 
of his own, though he may have chosen to annex — annex the 
wise it call ’ ; convey is obsolete — ^to annex whole phrases or 
whole verses at need, for the use or the ease of an idle minute ; 
and this name of course is Marlowe’s. So starting, Shake- 
speare had yet (like all other and lesser poets bom) some 
perceptible notes in his yet half boyish voice that were not 
borrowed •, and tiiese were at once caught up and re-echoed 
by such fellow-pupils with Shakespeare of the young Master 
of them all such humbler and feebler disciples, or simpler 
sheep (shall we call them ?) of the great ‘ dead shepherd ’ — as 
the now indistinguishable author of King Edward III. 

In the first scene of the first act the impotent imitation of 
Marlowe is pitifully patent. Possibly there may also be an 
imitation of the still imitative style of Shakespeare,.^ and the 

• * Written in 1879. 
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sty e ™ay be more accurately definable as a copy of a copy— 
^ Planner of RIarlowe, not at second hand, but 

a iir . In any case, being obviously too flat and feeble to 
^ touch of either godlike hand, tliis scene may be set 
aside at once to make way for the second. 

me second scene is more animated, but low in style till 
^ outbreak of rhyme. In other words, the 
cninm^plf part is at best passable — fluent and decent 

inf-n m ^ ’• where the style turns undramatic and runs 

elevinp^fh f ^ ^^^'Cness becomes perceptible to tlie first 

thp TCir,^ ^ Shakespeare. Witness tliese lines spoken by 
beaii^ “"t^toplation of the Countess of Salisbury’s 

base love ^ struggling against the nascent motions of a 

With r t!" it doth not lie 

For from a mortal eye : 

More thor,"!^ day-stars that mine eyes would see 
Corttemni j'^'^.^teal mine own light from me. 

In ^ ’ desire to be 

emplation that may master thee ! 

heard these ornttv^’*^ fwutoWe .• if Shakespeare ever saw or 
rebuke imolied in i have felt the unconscious 

early elegiacs Ac c 'J^ose and facile imitation of his ovTi 
critical parody "“micrj' of his first manner, a 

Ws poetic nonage space the sweet faults of 

flowers^bright^n’oint* overgrowth of unprofitable 

antitliesis — this is as ^^^Pfior, and sweet elaborate 

Aristophanes and Horfrn q • as anything between 

of that parody on the sofr"'**’^' _i"deed, it may remind us 
styleofAgathon, which at flowery and frotliy 

cannot but make S ‘ 

augh, though the oldest most ignorant reader 

yes on a line of the orim learned has never set 

1 god of comic sonf*”^- ,7^toes which supplied the 

buriesque. with matter for such exquisite 

AO the speech above cited the renl r. 

reply of the Countess is even 
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j*r4ttfuUcr, 5Ril drt'.cr !•» ihr f'c-ncr-it mnJrl ut' fsnnlui 

U'Ali-n.nit' :• - 

ixt uca th) }i'„r tfsr \prs> 

i'htScT »n;f ini -.liiicnly I’c t!j!ir : 

^Siirr O-n; itulf our w.:!! 

i'hfn Jfi'ii; «•!: tnn tr.v.iri toii’e v/t'S-.s!. 

CKir h'nttif, nn Ifrit*". s'* ‘’’’tntfv 'v-ain, 

\V|;<j)c KjI'K rjtir.^rii Jitsrusfn. hlunt .tnii p*.an, 
itrib fiiuph*. ; set {‘riiy i’C.nnirin! 

V/ith fitlif 5 , and )9it {liddrij priic ; 

Far v.Jjcfr !J-.r Cf'b'fR f’sc tF'-rh Inirif-i l;r, 

'Hlr prvni!'i!f, iir.ir-, iri v, rth iisiurtV {if>«r*!ry, 

Scenv Svrffji, '.c;r. tMifcJtslc, {'niiilr.-.''.. dry ; 

Ak'.! ‘aberr tj,f sippcr tv,tf af cnr!h doth FfMt: 

1!U j'riir. prrfumr:,* arsi {utsifidourrxJ c>Ht, 

Dcivrr i5irir. ,'fn! tbuJ thi-' b’v.ir anti tln-ir prtie 
To frat!! nrdurt and curniptian’A <idf. 
lint, to male tsp my si! ti-o lon.^ a.nij'.irc, 

“Flie'e rapyrd ua!!-; jso tr.'tisnony atr 
Miist t-. within ; but, litc a cloal, doth iiide 
From wratltcr’e «?■•.?? tise tinder jrantifiird pride. 

Mt/fv pnsetous than tny tcrm-i can let tlier !«;, 

Fntreat thyrelf to rtay awhile witlt me. 

Non only the cxqutfjtc grace of ihi'? clmniiing Inst couplet, bvit 
tisc tsmoot'n Rotind f.trengt]j, the htirncy nrni clarity of the wliolc 
pars.igc, may rerve to r.’tiow that the original suggestion ol 
Capell, if (a^j I thinU) untcn.aWc, tvas not (we nmst admit) un- 
p.irdonnblc. The very over-ight j>erceptii)le to any eye .and 
p.atnful to any car not sc-tlcd up by stepdanic n.nuire from all 
perception of pleasure or of pain derivable from good veme 
or bad' —tile rccV.ltss reiteration of the same rhyme with but 
one poor couplet intcr\'ening-"supge?ts rather the oversight 
of an unfledged poet than the obtuscnc.ss of a full-grown 
pocticulc or poetaster. 

llul of how many among the scivale or .semi-servile tlirong 
of imitators in every' generation may not as much as this be 

* Capell ha? altered thi? to * proud perfumes ’ ; marklnc the chanpc in 
® note, with the scrupulous honesty which would Kcem to Itave usually 
distinauiihcd tint from more dnrintt and more famous editors. 
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said by tolerant or kindly judges 1 the hand 

diminutives as swarm after the heel or ta\ V 
of Mr. Tennyson, more than one, more •gp.imperial 

have come as close as his poor little viceregm ® hand 

parasite to the ver}' touch and action of t e ^ 


and the stroke of Shakespeare’s. For this also -^gle lina^i 
that the resemblance here is but of stray ° . n^g whok 

of separable passages. The whole tone of the , gj^Qjjgh 
build of the play, Sie whole scheme of tlie poem, Qgjtion, 
from any such resemblance. The structure, the c 
is feeble, incongruous, inadequate, effete. ^nner 

remark at a first glance what a short-breathed ’ 

a broken-TOnded athlete in the lists of tragic v'C i 


indiscoverable author of this play. v^coearen® 

There is another point which the Neo-ShaK ^ 

synagogue will by no man be expected to apprecia e 
apprehend it requires some knowledge and some jioW 

of the poetry of the Shakespearean age — so surely 
should call it, rather than Elizabethan or Jacobean, . 
sake of verbal convenience, if not for the sake or 
decency ; and such knowledge or understanding no ^ u -gad 
will expect to find in any such quarter. Even in the 
coarse comedy of the period we find here and there the 
sweet and simple echoes of the very cradle-song (so to 
of our drama : so like Shakespeare, they might say who ^ 
nothing of Shakespeare’s fellows, that we cannot choose 
recognise his hand. Here as always first in the fidpT 
genuine and golden harvest-field of Shakespearean criticisi^ 
Charles Lamb has cited a passage from Greett's Ttt Quog^^' 
a comedy miserably misreprinted in Dodsley’s Old PlayS"^ 
on which he observes that ‘ this is so like Shakespeare, tlia 
^yc seem to remember it,’ being as it is a girl’s gentle lamenta- 
tion over the selfish, exacting, suspicious and trustless love 
of man, as contrasted with the s^vift simple surrender of » 
woman’s love at the firet heartfelt appeal to her pity — we seeht 
to remember it,’ says Lamb, as a speech of Desdemona uttered 
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on a first perception or suspicion of jealousj' or alienation in 
Othello. This lovely passage, if I dare say so in contravention 
to tlie autliority of Lamb, is indeed as like the manner of Shake- 
speare as it can be — to ej'es ignorant of what his fellows can 
do ; but it is not like the manner of the Shakespeare who 
wrote Othello. Tliis, however, is beside the question. It is 
like the Shakespeare who wrote the Comedy of Errors — 
Love’s Labour ’s I.,ost — Romeo and Juliet. It is so like that had 
we fallen upon it in an}"^ of these plan’s it would long since have 
been a household word in all men’s mouths for sweetness, 
trutli, simplicit}', perfect and instinctive accuracy of touch. 
It is verj"^ much liker the first manner of Shakespeare than any 
pjasa^e in Khig Edward III. And no Sham Shakespearean 
critic that I know of has yet assigned to the hapless object of 
his howling homage the autliorsliip of Green's Tn Ouoque. 

Returning to our text, we find in tlie short speech of tlie 
King with which the first act is wound up yet another couplet 
which has the very ring in it of Shakespeare’s early notes — 
the catch at words rather than play on words which his tripping 
tongue in youth could never resist : — 

Countess, albeit my business urgeth me, 

It shall attend while I attend on thee. 

And with this pretty little instance of courtly and courteous 
euphuism we pass from the first to the second and most im- 
portant act in tlie play. 

Any reader well versed in the text of Shakespeare, and ill 
versed in the ivork of his early rivals and his later pupils, 
might surely be forgiven if on a first reading of the speech 
with which this act opens he should cry out with Capell Aat 
here at least ivas the unformed hand of the Master perceptible 
and verifiable indeed. The writer, he might say, has the very 
glance of his eye, the very trick of his gait, the very note of 
his accent. But on getting a little more knowledge, such a 
reader will find the use of it in the perception to w'hich he will 
have attained that in his early plaj's, as in his two early poems, 
the style of Shakespeare was not for the most part distinctively 
his own. It was that of a creiv, a knot of young wTiters, among 
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and leaders and followers to be guided 

the period will 1 litera^tire of 

densest ear hmv show the dullest eye and teach the 

Elizabeth’s innumerable were the Englishmen of 

of the season m i' ^^tild sing in the courtly or pastoral key 
or fantastic hut ^ u them a few notes of his otvm, simple 

c- but all sweet, clear, genuine of their kind : 

V7„„ Facies non omnibus iina, 

^ ^cc divcrsa tamen : 

flower of the A^^^^tic likeness between flower and 

quotation seems but garden that the first half of tlw 

Powland’s collection here. In Bird's, hlorley’s, 

in such jewelled x'obf "tusic with the words appended— 

Poetical Rhapsodv- P-^‘glaud's Helicojt and Davison'^ 

numberless. You eann*'l i® Legion, tlieir numbers are 
or all of any ; thev wef° ^ imitators, tliis man of tliat, 

without a master or a S f but it was a school 

sect or gathering of dn ' .. so itwas with the earliest 

alone stood apart and aW England. Marlowe 

umong tire rest ; but a^oT yo^ng Shakespeare 

^ess, how many were wdln-^u^® cannot count, we cannot 
1 rhyme, to prolan ^ competent as he to continue 
Pede, their first and r^ort '='=ho. of Greene and 

No more docile or rnn m ^^‘'flers. 
has^fj ^y urt than^rb^^^^^t'^®'^^^ bave been desired 

orTact i if nofin^^Jf He has indeed 

Vigour ^^■Pression, in contin sweetness, yet in taste 

wifh the softem "ote o^hL ^lu^hty of style- 

call it vignrr., ebullience of b- but compared 

poet in his wa^ ouly. merit or dement 

in the idylh^ or pf'^.^°^btless capable of Pcet— a verj^ prett}^ 

capacity m 

and the largf^Jo ^ handle the fin,» T^hows about as mudi 
large issues of circumstaLe character 

e to any tragic or dramatic 
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purpose, as might be expected from an id3dlic or elegiac poet 
who should suddenly assume the buskin of tragedy. Let us 
suppose that Moschus, for example, on the strengtlr of having 
MiTitten a sweeter elegy than ever before was chanted over the 
untimely grave of a friend and fellow-singer, had said within 
himself, ' Go to, I will be Sophocles ’ ; can.w^e imagine that 
the tragic result would have been other than tragical indeed 
for the credit of his gentle name, and comical indeed for all 
who might have emded the mild and modest excellence which 
fashion or hypocrisy might for years have induced them to 
besprinkle Avidi tlie froth and slaver of their promiscuous and 
pointless adulation ? 

As the play is not more generally known than it deserves 
to be — or perhaps we may say it is somewhat less known, 
tliough its claim to generd notice is faint indeed compared 
with that of many a poem of its age familiar only to special 
students in our own — I will transcribe a few passages to show 
how far the writer could reach at his best ; leating for others 
. to indicate how far short of that not inaccessible point he is 
too generally content to fall and to remain. 

The opening speech is spoken by one Lodowick, a parasite 
of the King’s ; who would appear, like Fran9ois Villon under 
the roof of lus Fat Madge, to have succeeded in reconciling 
the professional duties — may I not say, tlie generally dis- 
cordant and discrepant offices ? — of a poet and a pimp. 

I might perceive his eye in her eye lost, 

His ear to drink her sweet tongue’s utterance ; 

And changing passion, like inconstant clouds. 

That, rackt upon the carriage of the ivinds, 

Increase, and die, in his disturbed cheeks. 

Lo, when she blushed, even then did he look pale ; 

As if her cheeks by some enchanted power 
Attracted had the cherry blood from his : ^ 

. ^ The feeble archaic inversion in this line is one among many small 
signs which all together suffice, if not to throw back the date of this play 
to the years immediately preceding the advent of Marlowe or the full in- 
fluence of his genius and example, yet certainly to mark it as an instance 
of survival from that period of incomposite and inadequate workmanship 
in verse. 
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Anon, with reverent fear when she grew pale. 
His diccks put on llicir scarlet ornaments , 
But no more like her oriental red 
Thau brick to coral, or live things to dead- ^ 
Why did he then thjss counterfeit her looks . 
If she did blush, ’twas tender mod«t shame. 
Being in the sacred presence of a king ; 

If he did blush, ’tvxas red immodest shame 
To ruil his eyes amiss, being a king ; ^ 

If she looked pale, ’twas silly wornan s fear 
To bear herself in presence of a king ; 

If he looked pale, it was with guilty fear 
To dote amiss, being a mighty king. 


This is better than the insufferable style of 
is in great part made up of sucb rhymelcss cotipw 
tagged witli an empty verbal antitlicsis ; but taken tts a ® 
of dramatic writing, it is but just better titan what ts^ 
intolerable. Dogbeny has defined it exactly ; 
tolerable — and not to be endured. . .je 

Tire following speech of King Edvi'ard is in tltat better s 
of whicli Utc author’s two chief models were not at their ’ ' 
incapable for awhile under tlie influence and guidance 
may suppose) of their friend Marlowe. 


She is grown more fairer for since I came hither ; 

Her voice more silver every’ word than other, 

Her wt more fluent, ktliat a strange discourse 
Unfolded she of DaHd and his Scots ! 

Eern iJiiis, quoth she, he spake — and then spake bro.'id. 
With epithets and accents of the Scot • 

But somewhat better than the Scot could spe.ak : 

Ami ihus, quoth she— and answered then herself ; 

For who could speak like her r but she herself 
Breathes from the wall an angel’s note from heaven 
Of sweet defiance to her barbarous foes. 

When she would talk of peace, methinli her tongue 


» Or than this play to a penume worh of Shakespeare’s ' Brick to coral ' 
—these three words describe csacUy the difference in tone and shade of 
literary colour. 
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Commanded war to prison ; ^ when of war, 

It wakened Caesar from his Roman grave 
To hear war beautified by her discourse. 

Wisdom is foolishness, but in her tongue ; 

Beauty a slander, but in her fair face ; 

There is no summer but in her cheerful looks. 

Nor frosty wnter but in her disdain. 

I cannot blame the Scots that did besiege her. 

For she is all the treasure of our land ; 

But call them cowards that they ran away. 

Having so rich and fair a cause to stay. 

But if for a moment we may fancy that here and there we 
have caught such an echo of Marlowe as may have fallen from 
the lips of Shakespeare in his salad days, in his period of poetic 
pupilage, we have but a very little way to go forward before 
we come upon indisputable proof that the pupil was one of 
feebler hand and fainter voice than Shakespeare. Let us 
take the passage on poetry, beginning — 

Now, Lodowick, invocate ^ some golden Muse 
To bring thee hither an enchanted pen ; 


_ * Here for the first time we come upon a verse not unworthy of Marlowe 
himself — a verse in spirit as in cadence recalling the deep oceanic reverbera- 
tions of his ‘ mightj’ line,’ profound and just and simple and single as a 
note of the music of the sea. But it would be hard if a devout and studious 
disciple were never to catch one passing tone of his master’s habitual accent. 
It may be worth while to observe that we find here the same modulation of 
verse — common enough since then, but new to the patient auditors of 
Gorlodtic and Locrine — which we find in the finest passage of Marlowe’s 
imperfect play of Dido, completed by Nash after the young Master’s 
untimely death. 

Why star’st thou in my face ? If thou wilt stay. 

Leap in my arms ; mine arms arc open wide : 

If not — turn from me, and I ’11-tum from thee ; 

For though thou hast the power to say farewell, 

I have not power to stay thee. 

But we may look long in vain for the like of this passage, taken from the 
crudest and feeblest work of Marlowe, in the wide and wordy expanse of 
King Edward III. 

’ A pre-Shakespearean word of single occurrence in a single play of 
Shakespeare’s, and proper to the academic school of playwrights. 
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and so forth. No scholar in English poctrj' but uiU reco|U^ 
at once the flat and futile imitation of Marlowe ; not ot 
great general style alone, but of one spedal and transcenoa 
passage which can never be too often quoted. 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 

And every svicetness that inspired their hearts. 

Their minds, and muses on admirW themes ; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

^^^lerein, as in a mirTor, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these had made one poem's period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
9?®. ^bought, one grace, one nonder, at the least, 

\\ nich into words no virtue can digest.^ 


Infirute as is the distance between the long roll of ibese 
nughty hnes and the thin tuihle of their feeble imitator’s, • 
we cannot choose but catch the ineffectual note of a would-W 
ec o in the speech of the King to his parasite — 

For so much moving hath a poet’s pen, etc., etc. 

It is really not worth while to transcribe the poor meagte 
versicl^ at length : but a glance at the te-vt will show how 
much fatter was their author to continue the tradition of 
ee e than to emulate the inno'rations of Marlowe. In the 
speeches that follow there is much pretty verbiage after the 
general manner of Elizabethan sonnetteers, touched here and 
something of a higher tone ; but the whole scene 
onward at such a languid rate, that to pich 
. Preitim lines by tvay of sample would git'e a favour- 

^rget not to set down, how passionate, 

^hile I perus e her in my thoughts. 

' T/tt First Part nf TamburJatre Ike Great, Azt \ . Sc. ifa ” 
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Her voice to music, or the nightingale : 

To music every summer-leaping swain 
Compares his sunburnt lover when she speal:s ; 

And why should I speak of the nightingale ? 

The nightingale sings of adulterate wrong ; 

And that, compared, is too satirical : 

For sin, though sin, would not be so esteemed ; 

But rather virtue sin, sin virtue deemed. 

Her hair, far softer than the silkworm’s twist, 

Like as a flattering glass, doth make more fair 
The yellow amber : — Like a flattering glass 
Comes in too soon ; for, writing of her e3’es, 

I ’ll say that like a glass they catch the sun, 

And thence the hot reflection doth rebound 
Against mj* breast, and burns the heart within. 

Ah, what a world of descant makes my soul 
Upon this voluntarj' ground of love J 

‘ Pretty enough, very pretty ! but ’ c.xactly as like and as near 
the style of Shakespeare’s early plays as is the style of Con- 
stable’s sonnets to that of Shakespeare’s. Unless we are to 
assign to the Master every unaccredited song, sonnet, elegy, 
tragedy, comedy, and farce of his period, which bears the same 
marks of the same date — a date, like our own, of too prolific 
and imitative production — as Ave find inscribed on the greater 
part of his own early rvork ; unless we are to carry even as 
far as this the audacity and arrogance of our sciolism, we must 
somewhere make a halt — and it must be on tire near side of 
such an attribution as that of King Edward III. to the hand of 
Shakespeare. 

With the disappearance of the poetic pimp and the entrance 
of the unsuspecting Countess, the style rises yet again — and 
really, this time, much to the author’s credit. It would need 
a very fine touch from a very powerful hand to improve on tlie 
delicacy and dexterity of the prelude or overture to the King’s 
avowal of adulterous love. But when all is said, though very 
delicate and very dexterous, it is not forcible Avork : I do not 
mean by forcible the same as violent, spasmodic, emphatic 
beyond the modesty of nature ; a poet is of course only to 
be commended, and that heartity, for keeping Avitliin this 
VOL. XI. M 
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bound ; but he is not to be commended for coming short of 
it. This whole scene is full of mild and temperate 
of fanciful yet earnest simplicity ; but the note of ih _ | 
expression, the dominant key of the style, is less appropn^ 
to the utterance of a deep and deadly passion tlian ' 
utmost— of what modern tongues might call a strong an 
rather dangerous flirtation. Passion, so to speak, is quite on 
of tliis writer’s call ; the depths and heights of manly a? 0 
womanly emotion are alike beyond his reach. 


Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
He turns to favour and to prettincss. 


To favour and to prettiness ’ ; die definition of bis utmts^ 
merit and demerit, his final achievement and shortcommgt 
‘;Omplcte and e.xact. Witness the sweet quiet example 
of idyllic work which I extract from a scene beginning in t 
regular amcebaian style of ancient pastoral. 


Edward. Thou hear’st me say that I do dote on tliec. 
CoUKi^ If on my beauty, take it if thou canst ; 
Though bttle, I do prize it ten times less ; 

At on my virtue, take it if thou const ; 

For virtue s store by giving doth augment : 

And thou const take away, inherit it. 

I enJny- 

And dknr, ’ painted, I would wipe it off, 

S to give it thee : ^ 

aut, sovereign, it is soldered to mv life • 

^ shadow 

At Daunts the sunshme of my summer's life 

Edward. But thou mavst ?er.^-k i 

CouNTP;-; A., lend It me to Sport Withal 

B.|=: -1 

^lend my body, palace to my soul 
I kill my poor soul, and my po^or soul mS ’ 
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Once more, this last couplet is very much in the style of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets ; nor is it wholly unlike even the 
dramatic style of Shakespeare in his youtli — and some dozen 
other poets or poeticules of the time. But throughout this 
part of tire play the recurrence of a faint and intermittent 
resemblance to Shakespeare is more frequently noticeable 
than elsewhere.^ A student of imperfect memory but not 
of defective intuition might pardonably assign such couplets, 
on hearing them cited, to the master-hand itself; but such 
a student would be likelier to refer them to the sonnetteer 
than to the dramatist. And a casual likeness to the style of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets is not exacfly sufficient evidence to 
warrant such an othenvise unwarrantable addition or appendage 
to tlie list of Shakespeare’s plays. 

A little further on we come upon the first and last passage 
which does actually recall by its wording a famous instance 
of the full and ripened style of Shakespeare. 

He that doth clip or counterfeit your stamp 
Shall die, my lord : and vill your sacred self 
Commit high treason ’gainst the ICing of heaven, 

To stamp his image in forbidden metal. 

Forgetting your allegiance and your oath ? 

In violating marriage’ sacred law 

You break a greater honour than yourself ; 

To be a king is of a younger house 
Than to be married : your progenitor, 

Sole reigning Adam on the universe. 

By God was honoured for a married man, 

But not by him anointed for a king. 

Ever)' possible reader, I suppose, will at once bethink him- 
self of the famous passage in Measure far Measure which here 
may seem to be faintly prefigured : 

It were as good 

To pardon him that hath from nature stolen 


* It may be worth a remark that the word power is constantly used as a 
dissyllable ; anotlier note of archaic debility or insufficiency in metre. 
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A man already made, as to remit 
1 lieir sauc} sweetness, that do coin heaven’s image 
In stamps that arc forbid : 

tiifi'erence of style is not wider than the guE 
l-Kjr ^’'^tween the first style of Shakespeare and the 

do oof !! Shakespeare’s stamp, I venture to think, 

themselves. The echo of the passage m 
of ^ Drcatti, describing the girh’sh Iriendship 

Ttco At /'/ Helena, which we find in the first act of 
Emilia .o t describing the like girlish friendship of 

hardlv saJ another sort. Both, I need 



of his retouches and completes the sketcl 

from the t)il painting, as it were 

since designed an 1 ®PSgestions of a water-colour sketcli lonj 
different from tho forgotten— is essentially 

which scioS 

Again ive must noBi detect in the present instance 

test of st\de • a toct J the inevitable and indefinabh 

foolish enough* tn n ^ could be of no avail if 'V\’e 'vere 
dunces, but which scholiasts and their attendant 

experts and their attem^!'^ appeal to 

hut remark that neitho ®oholars ; and by this test we can 
Dream nor the corrp< 5 nn Passage in A Midsummer NigM s 
mm could have 

Shakespeare’s ; whereas th knoavn to us but 

ns ceminly have been wSTv Kivg Edzvard III. might 
then living as the answerino- ^ out of a dozen poets 

could assuredly have been Measure for Meastue 

, on a first reading of die Shakespeare alone, 

at, for all the grace and of Euripides we feel 

opening scenes, thi eSrof diarm of its 

of needs depeS"!! ‘^PP*’®'^' 

snr,^. ^ interview between^Th success or failure 

„ ’ .^nd as on finding diat scene calumniated 

soTw ^ ^^rbose wf feel t£ If Ptitile and 

himsel/T!' r”'"" here effecr?f ^ "'otnan’s 

P to handle the simni T finally shonm 

P est elements of masculine 
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passion, of manl)'^ character and instinct ; so in this less im- 
portant case we feel that the writer, having ventured on such 
a subject as the compulsorj' temptation of a daughter by a 
father, who has been entrapped into so shameful an under- 
taking through the treacherous exaction of an equivocal 
promise unwarily confirmed by an inconsiderate oatlr, must 
be judged by the result of his owm enterprise ; must fall or 
stand as a poet by its failure or success. And his failure is 
only not complete ; he is but just redeemed from utter dis- 
comfiture by the fluency and simplicity of his equable but 
inadequate style. Here as before we find plentiful examples 
of the gracefully conventional tone current among the lesser 
writers of the hour. 

Warwick. How shall I enter on this graceless errand ? 

I must not call her child ; for where ’s the father 
That will in such a suit seduce his child ? 

Then, Wife of Salisbury ; — shall I so begin ? 

No, he ’s my friend ; and where is found the friend 
That will do friendship such endamagement ? ’ — 

Neither my daughter, nor my dear friend’s wife, 

I am not Warwick, as thou think’st I am. 

But an attorney from the court of hell ; 

That thus have housed my spirit in his form 
To do a message to thee from the king. 

This beginning is fair enough, if not specially fruitful in 
promise ; but the verses following are of the flattest order of 
commonplace. Hay and grass and the spear of Achilles — of 
which tradition 

the moral is. 

What mighty men misdo, they can amend — 

these are the fresh and original types on which our little poet 
is compelled to fall back for support and illustration to a scene 
so full of terrible suggestion and pathetic possibility. 

The king will in his glory hide thy shame ; 

And those that gaze on him to find out thee 

Will lose their eyesight, looking on the sun. 


^ Yet another essentially non-Shakespearean word, though doubtless 
once used by Shakespeare ; this time a most ungraceful Gallicism. 
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Wliat can one drop of poison harm the sea, 

Whose hugy vastures can digest tne m 
And make it lose its operation . 

And so forth, and so forth ; ad libitum rf no 
Let us take but one or two more instances o 

Countess. Unnatural besiege ! Woe me unhappy. 

To have escaped the danger of my foes, ^ 

And to be ten times worse invir d by friends . 

CV^qivG* 

(Here we come upon two more 'vords unknown t 
speare ; t besiege, as a noun substantive, a 
environed.) 

Hath he no means to stain my honest blood 
But to corrupt the author of my blood 
To be his scandalous and vile soliciter r 
No marvel though the branches be infected. 

When poison hath encompassed the roots ; 

No marvel though the leprous infant die. 

When the stern dam envenometh the dug. 

Why then, give sin a passport to offend. 

And youth the dangerous rein of liberty ; 

Blot out tlie strict forbidding of the law ; 

And cancel every canon that prescribes 
A shame for shame or penance for offence. 

No, let me die, if his too boisterous will 
Will have it so, before I will consent 
To be an actor in his graceless lust. 

Warwick. Why, now thou speak’st as I ivould 
have thee speak ; 

And mark how I unsay my words again. 

An honourable grave is more esteemed 
Than the polluted closet of a king ; 

The greater man, the greater is the thing, 

' It may ohvMie any thance of mistake it I observe that here as elscnhcrc, 
when 1 mention tlic name that is above every name in English literature, 
I refer to the old Shakespeare, and not to ‘ the new Shnkspcrc ’ ; a fiocKi 
homo vitir whom I have no oequaimnnee, and with whom (if we may judge 
of a Rrc.it — or a little — unknown after the appearance and the bearing of 
those who select him as a social sponsor for themselves and their litcrarj' 
catechumens) I can most sincerclj assert that I desire to have hone. 
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Be it good or bad, that he shall undertake ; 

An unreputed mote, flying in the sun. 

Presents a greater substance than it is ; 

The freshest summer’s day doth soonest taint 
The loathed carrion that it seems to kiss ; 

Deep are the blows made with a mighty axe ; 

That sin doth ten times aggravate itself 
That is committed in a holy place ; 

An evil deed, done by authority. 

Is sin, and subornation : Deck an ape 
In tissue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast. 

(Here are four passably good lines, which vaguely remind the 
reader of something better read elsewhere ; a common case 
enough with the more tolerable work of small imitative poets.) 

A spacious field of reasons could I urge 
Between his glory, daughter, and thy shame : 

That poison shows worst in a golden cup ; 

Dark night seems darker by the lightning flash ; 

Lilies lh at fester smell far worse than weeds ; 

And every glory that inclines to sin. 

The shame is treble by the opposite. 

So leave I, with my blessing in thy bosom ; 

^^^lich then convert to a most heavy curse. 

When thou convert’st from honour’s golden name 
To the black faction of bed-blotting shame ! \pxtu 

Countess. I ’ll follow thee And when my mind turns so, 
My body sink my soul in endless woe 1 [ .vx . 

So much for the central and crowning scene, the test, the 
climax, the hinge on which the first part of ^s play turns , 
and seems to me, in turning, to emit but a ^ 

squeak. No probable reader toU need to be ^ ^ 

the line which I have perhaps unnecessarily itahcised appea 
also as the last verse in the ninety-fourth of those 
sonnets ’ which we Imow were in circulation about t e me 
of this play’s first appearance among Shak^peare s pn^ra 
friends ’ ; in otlier w'ords, wdiich enjoyed such a land o pu 
privacy or private publicitj* as one or two among t e m 
eminent English poets of our own day have occasionally chosen 
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for some part of their work, to screen it for a while as under 
the shelter and the shade of crepuscular laurels, till ripe for 
the sunshine or the storm of public judgment. In the present 
case, this debatable verse looks to me more like a loan or 
maj be a theft from Shakespeare’s private store of undramatic 
poetry than a misapplication by its own author to dr^atic 
purposes of a line too apt and exquisite to endure without 
transference from its original setting. 

1 he scene^ ensuing winds up the^^first part of this composite 
(or rather, in one sense of the word, incomposite) poem- 
maj, on the \Yhole, be classed as something more tlian 
p^sa y good ; it is elegant, livelv, even spirited in sUdo s 
T ^ events a marked ad\'ance upon the scene whicli 

tr, ^ ^‘^‘gpiatised as a failure— that which attempt 

harrllv ^ ^ between Warwick and the King. It is 

or PpVif. ^ sa3% above the highest reach of Greene 

operdn^ straightest of his flight. At its 

one of file fin f t»me upon a line which inevitably recalls 

popular ^ later and desera-edly more 

popular histoncal drama. On being informed by Derby that 

For^i^f closet, malcontent, 

Till after h; gave in charge. 

The CountMc^’i^u"^ should interrupt him ; 

Artois and all and her father Warwick, 

on ree ' ^ ^^^emeath the bro«-s ; 

on receiving I sav tk; • . 

statKmanlike sagirity of “^'E^tion, the prompt and 

mtmtion to the inferinno tu ^ 1 ^ leads him at once ?s b} 
of thrilling and exalted poe^- f °fl“®"tly expressed in a strain 

Who can rear^StS’ « amiss. 

Hahn’s characteristicallv'^f.H^™^'^'^^ Sfo Christopher 

n^itary preparations amveH ^ oonclusion at sight of the 
of the Armada ? ' against the immediate adv'ent 

I cannot but surmise— f 

K the coniectiirf ’c friend, 


^umuse the state some 


j out 

® agcr apprehends ! 
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With the entrance of the King the tone of this scene naturally 
rises — in good time/ as most readers will say. His brief 
interview with the two nobles has at least the merit of ease 
and animation. 

Derby. Befall my sovereign aU my sovereign’s wish ! 
Edward. Ah, that thou wert a witch, to make it so ! 

Derby. The emperor grceteth you. 

Edward. Would it were the countess ! 

Derby. And hath accorded to your highness’ suit. 

Edward. Thou liest, she hath not : But I would she had ! 
Audley. All love and duty to my lord the king ! 

Edward. Well, all but one is none : — ^What news with you ? 
Audley. I have, my liege, le\-ied those horse and foot. 
According to your charge, and brought them hither. 

Edward. Then let those foot trudge hence upon those horse 

According to their discharge, and begone. 

Derby, I ’ll look upon the countess’ mind 
Anon. 

Derby. The countess’ mind, my liege ? 

Edward. I mean, the emperor : — Leave me alone. 

Audley. What ’s in his mind ? 

Derby. Let ’s leave him to his humour. 

[Exeunt Derby and Audley. 
Edward. Thus from the heart’s abundance speaks the tongue 
Countess for emperor : And indeed, why not ? 

She is as impcrator over me ; 

And I to her 

- Am as a kneeling vassal, that observes 
The pleasure or displeasure of her eye. 

In this little scene there is perhaps on tlie whole more 
general likeness to Shakespeare’s earliest manner than we can 
trace in any other passage of the play. But how mucli of 
Shakespeare’s earliest manner may be accounted the special 
and exclusive property of Shakespeare ? 

After this dismissal of the two nobles, the pimping poeticule, 
Villon manque or (whom shall we call him ?) reussi, reappears 
vith a message to Caesar (as the ICing is pleased to style him- 
self) from ‘ the more than Cleopatra’s match ’ (as he designate 
the Countess), to intimate that ‘ ere night she will resolve his 
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majesty.’ Hereupon an unseasonable drum 'withi 
Edward to the following remonstrance : 

mat drum is this, that thunders forth this march, 

To start the tender Cupid in my bosom . ^j^teth h * 
Poor sheepskin, how it brawls with 
Go, break the thundering parchment b 
And I will teach it to conduct sweet hues 


(‘ That ’s bad ; conduct sweet lines is bad.’) 

Unto the bosom of a heavenly nymph . 

For I will use it as my writing paper ; 

And so reduce him, from a scolding drum, 

To be the herald, and dear counsel-bearer, 

BeW’ixt a goddess and a mighty king. 

Go, bid the drummer learn to touch the lute, 

Or hang him in the braces of his drum ; 

For now we think it an uncivil thing 
To trouble heaven with such harsh 
Away ! 

The quarrel that I have requires no arms 
But these of mine ; and these shall meet my foe 
In a deep march of penetrable groans ; 

My eyes shall be my arrows ; and my sighs 
Shall serve me as the vantage of the wind 
To whirl away my sweet’st ^ artillery' : 

Ah, but, alas, she rvins the sun of me, 

For that is she herself ; and thence it comes 
That poets term the wanton w'arrior blind ; 

But love hath eyes as judgment to his steps. 

Till too much loved glory dazzles them. 

Hereupon Lodow’ick introduces the Black Prince (that is 1° 
be), and ‘ retires to the door.’ The following scene open® 
well, with a tone of frank and direct simplicity'. 


'“"""'‘[Wlopo™''- 


Edward. I see the boy'. O, how his mother’s face, 
hloulded in his, corrects my strayed desire 
And rat« my heart, and chides my thievish eye ; 
Who, being rich enough in seeing her. 


• Surely, for sueei'st vre should read sicifCsl. 
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Yet seeks elsewhere : and basest theft is that 
Which cannot check itself on poverty. — 

Now, boy, what news ? 

Prince. I have assembled, my dear'lord and father. 

The choicest buds of all our English blood. 

For our affairs in France ; and here we come 
To take direction from your majest}'. 

Edward. Still do I see in him delineate 
His mother’s visage ; those his eyes are hers, 

^Vho, looking wistly ^ on me, made me blush ; 

For faults against themselves give evidence : 

Lust is a fire ; and men, like lanterns, show 

Light lust within themselves even through themselves. 

Away, loose silks of wavering vanity ! 

Shall the large limit of fair Brittany " 

By me be overthrown ? and shall I not 
Master this little mansion of myself ? 

Give me an armour of eternal steel ; 

I go to conquer kings. And shall I then 
Subdue myself, and be my enemy’s friend r 
It must not be. — Come, boy, forward, advance ! 

Let ’s wth our colours sweep the air of France. 

Here Lodoivick announces the approach of tlie Countess 
wth a smiling cheer.’ 

Edward. Why, there it goes ! that very smile of hers 
Hath ransomed captive France ; and set the king. 

The dauphin, and the peers, at liberty. — 

Go, leave me, Ned, and revel with thy friends. {Exit Prince. 
Thy mother is but black ; and thou, like her. 

Dost put into my mind how foul she is. 

Go, fetch the countess hither in thy hand. 


' This word occurs but once in Shakespeare’s plays — 

And speaking it, he wistly looked on me ; 

{Kins Richard 11., Act v. Sc. 4 .) 

and in such a case, as in the previous instances of the words invocatc and 
cnddmascnient , a mere \cy6fifvor can carry' no weight of evidence with 
wortli any student’s consideration. 

■ This form is used four times by Shakespeare as the equivalent of 
Bretagne ; once only, in one of his latest plays, as a synonym for Britain. 
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And let her chase away these winter clouds ; 

For she gives beauty both to heaven and earth.^^^_^ LodoWCS- 

The sin is more, to hack and hew poor men, 

Than to embrace in an unlawful bed 
The register of all rarieties ^ 

Since leathern Adam till this youngest hour. 

Re-enter LoDotviCK tcith the Countess. 


Go, Lodowick, put thy hand into my purse. 

Play, spend, give, riot, waste ; do what thou wilt,_ nuiCK- 
So thou wilt hence awhile, and leave me here. \Exti LOD 


Having already, out of a desire and determination to o 
possible injustice to the actual merits of this play in 
of any reader who might never have gone over the te 
which I had to comment, exceeded in no small degree 
hmite I had intended to impose upon my task in the vrs) , 
citation, I shall not give so full a transcript from the next a 
last scene beUveen the Countess and the Eng. 

Edward. Now, my soul’s plaj’fellow ! art thou come 
o speak the more than heavenly word of yea 
to my objection in thy beauteous love ? 


(Again, this singular use of die word ohiection in the sense of 
otter or proposal has no parallel in the plays of Shakespeare.) 

father on his blessing hath commanded 
Edward. That thou shalt weld to me 

due. 

Than ripht for can be no less 

cSiSs love. 

But sith I see vni7 "Tong, and endless hate for hate- 

nut, sun 1 see your majesty so bent 

That my unwillingness, my husband’s love 

Your high es tate, nor no respect respected,’ 

\%orci ni<iisco\craHl»» 
though not (I believe) uZ^to^ 

temporarj with his earlier ^cars. some among the poets con 

• tinier: unnecessarily altered by our good Capcll tc 
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Can be my help, but that your mightiness 
Will overbear and awe these dear regards, 

I bind my discontent to my content. 

And what I would not I ’ll compel I will ; 

Provided that yourself remove those lets 

That stand between your highness’ love and mine. 

Edward. Name them, fair countess, and by heaven I will. 
Countess. It is their lives that stand between our love 
That I would have choked up, my sovereign. 

Edward. Whose lives, my lady ? , . 

Countess. My thnce loving liege. 

Your queen, and Salisbury my wedded husband ; 

Who living have that title in our love 
That we can not bestow but by their death. 

Edward. Thy opposition ^ is beyond our law. 

Countess. So is your desire : If the law - 
Can hinder you to execute the one. 

Let it forbid j'ou to attempt the other : 

I cannot think you love me as you say 
Unless you do make good what you have sworn. 

Edward. No more : thy husband and the queen shall die. 
Fairer thou art by far than Hero was ; 

Beardless Leander not so strong as I : 

He swam an easy current for his love ; 

But I will, through a helly spout of blood, ^ 

Arrive that Sestos where my Hero lies. . 


^ Yet another and a singular inisuse of a word never so use or mi 
by Shakespeare. 

" Qu. Why, so is your desire : If that the law, etc. . 

’ Sk. I should once have thought it impossible that any mortal w 
could endure the shock of this unspeakable and incomparab e %erse, 
find in the passage which contains it an echo or a trace of the music, r ^ 
and oracle ’ of Shakespeare. But in those days I ° his 

nianner of cars are pricked up to listen ‘ when rank T ersi P , . 
mastiff jaws ’ in criticism of Homer or of Shakespeare. n a co „„„ 
preface to an edition of ‘ Shakspere ’ which bears on j 

(correctly spelt) of Queen Victoria’s youngest son prefixed t 
have just transcribed, a small pellet of dry' dirt was flung “P''” _ 
from behind by the ‘ able editor ’ thus irritably impatient to I r ^ i 

as the volunteer \-alet or literary lackey of PrinM ^^P° 'j.,. . 

gathered the edifying assurance that this aspirant to the honou 
in livery had been reminded of my humbler attempts m li era 
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But, drawing on, their glorious bright aspect, 

Their streaming ensigns wrought of coloured siIk, 

Like to a meadow full of sundry flowers, 

Adorns the naked bosom of the earth ; 

and so on after the exactest and therefore feeblest fashion of 
the Pre-Marlowites ; with equal regard, as may be seeiii 
grammar and for sense in the construction of his 1 
The narrative of a sea-fight ensuing on this is pitiable o) 
pity and contemptibly beneatli contempt. jji 

In the next scene we have a fl5dng view of 
•gbt, tvith a description of five cities on fire not undK 
of Its place in tlie play, immediately after the preceding 
i, ^olieved by such wealth of pleasantry ^ ^ . 
the following jest, in which the most purblind eye will 
quickest to discover a touch of tlie genuine Shakespeo 
humour. 

1 ST Frenchman. What, is it quarter-day, that you remove, 

,, And carry bag and baggage too ? , 

Frenchman. Quarter-day ? ay, and quartcring-day, I 

.. t 

flat and 


2ND 

Eitgc . 

futde^vf^^^^ debate before Cressy is equally 
scene’ nf verbose ; yet in tliis Sham Shakesp 

Shal'e<?r, present poeticule’s I have noted one ge 
pearean word, ‘ solely singular for its singleness. 


'o.,.* r-'--'-**'. jjvjcucuie s X nave 

pearean word, ‘ solely singular for : 

So may thy temples with BeUona’s hand 
^ c still adorned with laurel victory ! 

same use of inelegant expression of goodwill we ^ f 
'''°rd ‘ laurel ’ as an adjective and epithet^ 
nf the third sn confronts us in the penultimate sp 
cene m the first act of Antony and Cleopatra. 

Sit lo.. 1 . Upon your sword 

Be str/^ and smooth success 

Thar • your feet! 

®P'dt and mov^enl"^ (^s less there could not be) ° 

m the battle-scene where Edward refuse^ 
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to send relief to his son, wishing the prince to win his spurs 
unaided, and earn the firstfruits of his fame single-handed 
against the heaviest odds ; but tlie forcible feebleness of a 
minor poet’s fancy shows itself amusingly in the mock stoicism 
and braggart philosophy of the King’s reassuring reflection, 
‘ We have more sons than one.’ 

In the first and third scenes of the fourtli act we may con- 
cede some slight merit to the picture of a chivalrous emulation 
in magnanimity between the Duke of Burgundy and his former 
fellow-student, whose refusal to break his parole as a prisoner 
extorts from his friend the concession refused to his impor- 
tunity as an envoy : but the execution is by no means worthy 
of the subject. 

The limp loquacity of long-winded rhetoric, so natural to 
men and soldiers in an hour of emergency, which distinguishes 
the dialogue between the Black Prince and Audley on the verge 
of battle, is relieved by this one last touch of quasi-Shake- 
spearean thought or style discoverable in the play of which 
I must presently take a short — and a long — farewell. 

Death’s name is much more mighty than his deeds : 

Thy parcelling this power hath made it more. 

As many sands as these my hands can hold 
Are but my handful of so many sands ; 

Then all the world — and call it but a power — 

Easily ta’en up, and ^ quickly thro\vn away ; 

But if I stand to count them sand by sand 
The number would confound my memory 
And make a thousand millions of a task 
Which briefly is no more indeed than one. 

These quartered squadrons and these regiments 
Before, behind us, and on either hand. 

Are but a power : When we name a man. 

His hand, his foot, his head, have several strengths ; 

And being all but one self instant strength. 

Why, all this many, Audley, is but one. 

And we can call it all but one man’s strength. 

He that hath far to go tells it by miles ; 

' The simple substitution of the word ' is ’ for the word ‘ and ’ would 
rectify the grammar here — were that worth while. 

VOL. XI. N 
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tout honneur ; the author deserves some dole of 
Frf.nr.1^ ^ approbation for his tribute to the national chivalry of a 
Of exemplified in the person of Prince Charles, 

so t"’o next scenes, in wWch the battle of Poitiers is 

anv I only say that if 

hand ^ r Ee tlie possible work of tlie same 

Aeincoiirt men’s eyes for all time the field of 

own nlarp’’ die in that belief, and go to his 

Bu?l v. " " commentators, 

notice ntth flagrant effect of contrast is thrust upon our 
groundwolt act. If in all tlie historical 

we might have attraction which, 

prise and evl » stimulate the utmost enter- 

it must surelv ”tinost capacities of an aspiring dramatist, 
in the scene nf n crowning scene of the storj' ; 

of Calais W_ t Philippa’s intercession for the burgesses 
was wont to L • Shakespeare on the like occasion 

supplied to bi’m^k^'xT golden verse the silver speech 
With the Amyot’s Plutard^-' 

Edward IIJ k-. Berners before him, the author of KwS 
adulterated conno^'^k^ Sold of Froissart not even 

seem to r^dprc r^.^^^^i^Rerated lead. Incredible as Jt 
contrived so far tn ^ ° c "i®torian, the poeticule has actually 
this most noble and disfiguring him that 

when passed throimif tk scene in all the annals of chivalrjS 

in a garb of transform,' ^ ^ ^™fiic of his incompetence, appeal^ 
wordy, coarse and under a guise at once iveak and 

points alike in The whole scene is at all 


Here then I think 

of the course is not finally draw bridle : for the J 

r«idue of this last is nothing in, 

ommentary. , which deserves analysis or calls 
the work with some, k^"” ^•’^“uuned the whole main be 

> I chom r nocessaiy^ care ; a 

r.r v for a nnr«it^i o. . 
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our conclusion is simply this : that if any man of common 
reading, common modesty, common judgment, and common 
sense, can be found to maintain tlic theorj^ of Shakespeare s 
possible partnership in tlie composition of tliis play, such a 
man will assuredly admit that the only discernible or imagin- 
able touches of his hand arc very slight, very few, and veiy 
early. For myself, I am and have always been perfectly satis- 
fied witli one single and simple piece of evidence that Shimc- 
speare had not a finger in tlic concoction of King Edward ill. 
He was the author of King Henry V . 

NOTE 

I WAS not surprised to hear that my essay on the historical 
play of King Edward III. had on its first appearance met in 
various quarters with assailants of various kinds. 
some forms of attack to which no answer is possible for a 
naan of any human self-respect but the lifelong silence or 
contemptuous disgust. To such as tliese 1 will never con- 
descend to advert or to allude further than by the remark no\\ 
as it were forced from me, that never once in my life have 
had or will I have recourse in self-defence cither to the hlack- 
gnard’s loaded bludgeon of personalities or to tlie^ dastard s 
sheathed dagger of disguise. I have reviled no man s person • 
I have outraged no man’s privacy. When I have found my^se 
misled either by imperfection of knowledge or of memory , or 
hy too much confidence in a generally trustw'orthy' guide, 
have silently corrected the misquotation or readily repaire 
the error. To the successive and representative hemes o 
the undying Dunciad I have left and will always leave the lou 
use of their own foul weapons. I have spoken freely an 
fearlessly, and so shall on all occasions continue to speak, o 
what I find to be worthy of praise or dispraise, contempt or 
honour, in the public works and actions of men. Here en s 
and here has ^ways ended in literary matters the proper 
province of a gentleman ; beyond it, though sometimes m- 
^ded on in time past by trespassers of a nobler race, begins 
the proper province of a blackguard. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS ON THE FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY SESSION OF THE NE^VEST 
SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 


A PAPER was read by Mr. A. on the disputed authorship^ 

A Mtdsummn Night's Dream. He was decidedly of opinion 
that this play was to be ascribed to George Chapman. He 
based Ais opinion principally on the ground of style. Ftom 
Its similarity of subject he had at first been disposed to assign 
It to Cyril Tourneur, author of The Revenger's Tragedy ; anO 
ne had drawn up in support of this theory a series of paralle 
passages extracted from the speeches of Vindice in that drama 
in the present play. He pointed out, howevet> 
that the character of Puck could hardly have been the work 
u ^tit the author of Bnssy d'Ambois. There 

^^nt gravity and condensation of thought con- 
"tedium of the ‘ full and heightened sty e 

or nnlitlr'i and that preponderance of philosophi 

for wViiovf poetic interest and dramatic action 

Somp nF S nuthor in question had been justly censured, 
remark audience appearing slightly startled by this 

had been .^^^®t\vards appeared that the Chairman 

he Was not tl ‘ *1 asking the learned member whethc 

Puckonmittei Oberon discourses w* 

instead of desnateW^'^^"^ Stuart and Queen Elizabeth, 
This was univ^cnii i"® immediate erran . 

concluded amiH o' ^ as proof positive, and the readmg 

Mr. B iS unanimous assent, when ^ , 

just heard but ? "^8? against the argument they had 

weighty kind of ^ tcniind them that there was a more 
to this he d^teTS" n adduced by Mr. A. ; and 

by a tabulated defer. He could prove 

occurred on an aiSS'^e-^ '^ords ‘ to ’ and ‘ from 

om seven to nine times in every pHy 
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of Chapman ; whereas in the play under consideration tire 
word ‘ to ’ occurred exactly twelve times and tlic word ‘ from ’ 
prwiscly ten. He was therefore of opinion that the autltor- 
ship should in all probability be assigned to Antliony Munday. 

As nobody present could dispute tliis conclusion, Mr. C. 
proceeded to read tlie argument by which he proposed to 
establish tire fact, hitherto unaccountably overlooked by all 
preceding commentators, that the character of Romeo was 
obriously designed as a satire on Lord Burghlcy. The first 
and perhaps the strongest evidence in favour of this proposi- 
tion was tlic extreme difficulty, he might almost say the utter 
impossibility, of discovering a single point of likeness between 
the two characters. This would naturally be the first pre- 
caution taken by a poor player who designed to attack an all- 
powerful Minister. But more direct light was thrown upon 
the subject by a passage in which ‘ that kind of fruit that 
maids call medlars when they laugh alone ’ is mentioned in 
connection tvith a wish of Romeo’s regarding his mistress. 
This must evidently be taken to refer to some recent occasion 
on which the policy of Lord Burghlcy (possibly in the matter of 
the Anjou marriage) had been rebuked in private by tlie Maiden 
Queen, ‘ his mistress,’ as meddling, laughable, and fruitless. 

This discovery seemed to produce a great impression till 
tire Chri.rman reminded tire Society that the play in question 
was norv generally ascribed to George Pcclc,' rvho tvas notori- 
ously the solicitor of Lord Burghley’s patronage and tlie 
recipient of his bounty. That this poet w'as tire author of 
Romeo and Juliet could no longer be a matter of doubt, as 
he was confident ffiey would all agree witlr him on hearing 
that a living poet of note had positively assured him of the 
fact ; adding that he had aUTOys thought so when at school. 
The plaudits excited by this announcement had scarcely 
subsided, when the Chairman clenched the matter by observing 

^ This brilliant idea has since been borrowed from tbe Chairman — and 
Aat without acknowledgment — ^by one of those worthies whose mission it 
IS to make manifest that no burlesque invention of mere man’s device can 
improve upon the inexhaustible capacities of Nature as shown in the pro- 
duction and perfection of the type irreverently described by Dryden as 
‘ God Almighty’s fool.’ 
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that he rather thought the same opinion had tiitkuatelv beers 
eiti-eruunej by his own srandmother. 

D, tlien read a paoer on the authoiship and thehiaaen 
ot^ two contemporary plavs which, he must regret* 
^ “entark, were too obvious!}* calculated to cast n ntrs' 
uoj.tvourable and even sinister light on the itiond cha^cte- 
Oi the new Sh^espeare ; whose possiblv suspicious reaaiacss 
^ .ittactv tne wees of otiieis with a vic'w to diverting attendea 
tram his even was signally exempUtied in the wdl-W’^^ b:ct 
'’thile putdag on a feint of respect and tendetnHS 
he had exposed the profligate haunts attd 
"D.u> ot^ Christopher Manotve under the transnsrent rsSU- 
com-m ot Christopher Sly. To the Smt of these' pfe-s attec* 
„of long since been drawn bv a person of whom it 

devoted s long life to ths 

scniMi^ dlustrauon of Shakesoeare and Ids age. tutd 
actuaii} presumed to nubb'e), •, ooet 


petsonalri'^^'K editors expense in sund^ 

unfit for publimtionT^J^^^ humorous,’ which being tocu^ 

‘ Loose •’Of’ ^ reser\*ed for a private e- 

margineTco-Sr"^’'^ ^ edited, trith a nir.mrg 

, I conunentarv , , 


, **“& ‘Aicieror 

to the presum.-HJ “’'‘^“Rject.trom \-anoiisreierc;t^-- 

^d bearin^T of habits, gait, apperxance. 

that the asJrintiS “ question, Mr. D. ebservea 

^TsUiam hi The Tcramc cf ihc Shre^ to 

cerzi . 


^ *5 m Snrt tssis* cT t-* 

'frclejss.’ To FW\'snt ws 


ct 


To pw\wit 
^ cccst cischirsed* 
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blunder. The real fact, as he would immediately prove, was 
not that Haughton was joint autlior with Shakespeare of The 
Taming of the Shrew, but that Shakespeare was joint author 
with Haughton of Englishmen for my Money. He would not 
enlarge on the obvious fact tliat Shakespeare, so notorious a 
plunderer of others, had actually been reduced to steal from 
his own poor store an image transplanted from the last scene 
of the third act of Romeo and Juliet into the last scene of the 
third act of Englishmen for my Money ; where the well-known 
and pitiful phrase — Night’s candles are burnt out ’ — reappears 
in all its paltry \nilgarity as follows : ‘ Night’s candles burn 
obscure.’ Ample as was the proof here supplied, he would 
prefer to rely exclusively upon such furtlier evidence as might 
be said to lie at once on the surface and in a nutshell. 

The second title of this play, by which the first title was in 
a few years totally superseded, ran thus : A Woman will have 
her Will. Now even in an age of punning titles such as that 
of a well-known and delightful treatise by Sir John Harrington, 
the peculiar fondness of Shakespeare for puns was notorious ; 
but especially for puns on names, as in the proverbial case of 
Sir Thomas Lucy ; and above all for puns on his own Christian 
name, as in his 135th, 136th, and 143rd sonnets. It must now 
be but too evident to the meanest intelligence — to tlie meanest 
intelligence, he repeated ; for to such only did he or would 
he then and there or ever or anywhere address himself — (loud 
applause) — that the graceless author, more utterly lost to all 
sense of shame than any Don Juan or other typical libertine 
of fiction, had come forward to placard by way of self-advertise- 
ment on his own stage, and before the very eyes of a Maiden 
Queen, the scandalous confidence in his own powers of fascina- 
fion and seduction so cynically expressed in the too easily 
intelligible vaunt — ^A Woman ivill have her Will [Shakespeare]. 
In the penultimate line of the hundred and forty-third sonnet 
the very phrase might be said to occur : — 

So will I pray that tliou mayst have thy Will. 

Having thus established his case in the first instance to 
the satisfaction, as he trusted, not only of the present Society, 
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but of any asylum for incurables in any part of the countrj) 
the learned member now passed on to the consideration ol 
the allusions at once to Shakespeare and to a celebrated fello"' 
rountryman, fellow-poet, and personal friend of his — •MitA^e 
Dra.yton contained in a play which had been doubtfully 
attributed to Shakespeare himself by such absurd idiots as 
looked rather to the poetical and dramatic quality of a po^ 
or a play tlian to such tests as tliose to which alone any member 
o that Society would ever dream of appealing. Yliat these 
were he need not specify; it was enough to say in rccoro- 
mendation of them that they had rather less to do tvith any 
question of dramatic or other poetry than with the differential 
ralculus or the squaring of the circle. It followed that only 
uie most pcr^'ersely ignorant and restlietically presumptuous 
ot readers could imagine the possibility of Shakespeare s 
P^F^'^i'ship in a play which had no more Sh^c- 
mpro n about it than mere poetry, mere passion, 

mprA beauty and vigour of thought and languagCi 

of dramatic effect, mere depth and subtlety 

hea^rr^nV” and reproduce the secrets of thc 

of th(- Could any further evidence be require 

opinion or. nnworthincss to hold or to ntter any 

displayed tf hand which had consistently been 

it wouM^P^f ’^^'=atures to whom he had just referred, 

Founder and all tyorjy 
despicable Society would be the first to admit, m dj 

deficiency ; ®dence, the pitifhl modesty, the contemptible 

of Shakieare^TT ^bich the suggestion 

put fonyard and in this play had generally hee 

^Ss Sdep, T;^^tr4edyoiArdenofFevers- 

he should proceed*^ t!!” Shakespeare— and that, ^ 
speare was not ro ®bow, only too intimately ; but Shak - 
its authT In it-that is, in die capacity of 

be mentioned tfip o would be but too eiddent when 

in the murder loading ruffians concerned 

Shakebag. Tfip q‘ 'f Ptyncipal character — Black Will an 
need scarcely pL"‘ r of these tivo characters he 

y pause to pomt out. It would be observed that 
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a double precaution had been taken against any charge of 
libel or personal attack which might be brought against tlie 
autlior and supported by the all-powerful court influence of 
Shakespeare’s two principal patrons, the Earls of Essex and 
Soutliampton. , Two figures were substituted for one, and 
the unmistakable name of Will Shakebag was cut in half and 
divided between them. Care had moreover been^ taken to 
disguise the person by altering the complexion of the individual 
aimed at. That the actual Shakespeare was a fair man they 
had the evidence of the coloured bust at Stratford. Could 
any capable and fair-minded man — he would appeal to their 
justly honoured Founder — require further evidence as to 
the original of Black Will Shakebag ? Anotlier important 
character in the play was Black Will’s accomplice and Arden s 
servant — ^Michael, after whom the play had also at one time 
been called Murderous Michael. The single fact that Shake- 
speare and Drayton were both of them War^v^ckshire men 
would suffice, he could not doubt, to carry conviction with it 
to the mind of every member present, \vith regard to ffie 
original of this personage. It now only remained for him 
to produce the name of the real author of this play. He would 
do so at once — ^Ben Jonson. About the time of its production 
Jonson was notoriously engaged in writing those additions to 
The Spanish Tragedy of which a preposterous attempt had 
been made to deprive him on the paltry ground tliat the st3de 
(forsootli) of these additional scenes was very like tlie s^e 
of Shakespeare and utterly unlike the style of Jonson. To 
dispose for ever of this pitiful argument it would be sufficient 
to mention the names of its two first and principal supportcre 
' — Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor Coleridge (hisses and 
laughter). Now, in tliese ‘ adycions to Jeronymo ’ a painter 
Was introduced complaining of the murder of his son. In 
the play before them a painter was introduced as an accomplice 
in the murder of Arden. It was unnecessary to dwell upon so 
trivial a point of difference as that between the stage cmploj - 
ment or the moral character of the one artist and the other. 
In cidicr case they were as closely as possible connected "*tli 
a murder. There was a painter in The Spanish Tragedy, and 
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there was also a painter in Arden of now 


-he would not add another word in confimn ^ 

established fact, that Ben Jonson had in tms p aj ^^ould 
perpetual infamy — ^whether deserved or undcserv f. -yards 
not pretend to say — tlic names of two poete w ^ <jr 

became his friends, but whom he had ^^np^re and 

at least pilloried in public as Black \\ill Sha’ p 
Murderous Michael Draj'ton. . _ p • Ur interest 

Mr. E. then brought forward a subject of smgu 
and importance — The lameness of 
moral or physical ? ’ He would not insult their m 
by dwelling on the absurd and exploded hypothesis 
expression was allegorical, but would at once assu 
the infirmity in question was physical. Then ar 
question — ^In which leg ? He was prepared, on the 
of an early play, to prove to demonstration tliat the ' > 

and interesting limb was the left. ‘ This shoe is t*')' ‘ 
says Launce in The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; ' no, i ^ 
shoe is my father *, no, no, tliis left shoe is my mother , 
that cannot be so neitlier ; yes, it is so, it is so ; tt ho 
worser sole.’ This passage was not necessary eitlier o ^ 
progress of the play or to the development of tlie charac ^ 
he believed he was justified in asserting tliat it was not 
from tlie original novel on which tlie play was founded > 
inference was obvious, that without some personal V ^ 
it must have been as unintelligible to the audience as it ' 
hitherto been to the commentators. His conjecture w 
confirmed, and the whole subject illustrated with a ne%y “8 ^ ’ 
by the well-known line in one of the Sonnets, in which ' 
poet describes himself as ‘ made lame by Fortune’s deares 
spite ’ : a line of which the irmer meaning and persona 
application had also by a remarkable chance been reserveo 
for him (Mr. E.) to discover. There could be no doubt that 
we had here a clue to the origin of the physical infirmity re- 
ferred to ; an accident which must have befallen Shakespeare 
in early life while acting at the Fortune theatre, and conse- 
quently before his connection witli a rival company ; a fact 
of grave importance till now unverified. The epitliet ‘ dearest, 
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like so much else in the Sonnets, was evidently susceptible 
of a double interpretation. The first and most natural ex- 
planation of the term would at once suggest itself ; the play- 
house would of necessity be dearest to the actor dependent 
on it for subsistence, as the means of getting his bread ; but 
he thought it not unreasonable to infer from this unmistakable 
allusion that the entrance fee charged at the Fortune may 
probably have been higher than the price of seats in any other 
house. Whether or not this fact, taken in conjunction with 
the accident already mentioned, should be assumed as the 
immediate cause of Shakespeare’s subsequent change of 
service, he was not prepared to pronounce with such positive 
confidence as they might naturally expect from a member 
of the Society ; but he would take upon himself to affirm 
that his main thesis was now and for ever established on the 
most irrefragable evidence, and that no assailant could by 
any possibility dislodge by so much as a hair’s breadth the 
least fragment of a single brick in the impregnable structure 
of proof raised by the argument to which they had just listened. 

This demonstration being thus satisfactorily concluded, 
Mr. F. proceeded to read fus paper on the date of Othello, 
and on the various parts of that play respectively assignable 
to Samuel Rowley, to George Wilkins, and to Robert Daborne. 
It was evident that the story of Othello and Desdemona was 
originally quite distinct from that part of the play in which 
lago was a leading figure. This he was prepared to show at 
some length by means of the weak-ending test, the light- 
ending test, the double-ending test, the triple-ending test, the 
heavy- monosyllabic- eleventh -syllable - of- the - double - ending 
lest, the mn-on-line test, and the central-pause test. Of the 
partnership of other poets in the play he was able to adduce 
, a simpler but not less cogent proof. A member . of their 
|-or^ittee said to an objector lately : ‘ To me, there are the 
andwritings of four different men, the thoughts and powers 
Or four different men, in the play. If you can’t see them now, 
^u must wait till, by study, you can. I can’t give you eyes.’ 
0 this argument he (Mr. F.) felt that it would be an insult to 
lerr understandings if he should attempt to add another w'ord. 
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their willing to trj’ and learn, and educate 

(At thic ; six tabulated statements 

reporter P°^”^ “ most interesting paper, our 

some consideJfn ^ became unconscious, and remained for 
Cverinr fr^ °f ^(lathlike stupor. On 

ell his facnhlpI^T^r unaccountable suspension of 

tlie end of hU n ^otmd tlic speaker drawing gradually near 
sense of coma as^T’ succeeded in shaking off the 

That the his notes.) 

bythesamehan!t'^"^/°'^5.^ scenes of the third act were not 
in proving to ^ ^be third scene he should have no difficulty 

nien. In the firc^ satisfaction of all capable and fair-minded 
used as a dissvlIiW^'^ fourth scenes the word ‘ virtuous ’ was 
a dissyllable ; m the third it was used as a trisyllable. 

‘ w'herp\/!!f " virtuous Desdcmona.’ — iii. i. 

‘ That hv* **•’ *bcse are more virtuous.’ — iii. 3. 

In the third ^ '’'«uous means I may again.’— iii. 4. 

of triple endSs whthT^5 STeat number 

Euclid’s Elements of ongmally led tlie able editor of 
of this scene to Shirlpv • to attribute the authorship 

ui^cretion. Cassia Patience, Cassia (again), 

jealous (used as a tris^^Ki Cassia (again), jealousy, 

eompany (t%vo cons^cutiV the verse of Shakespeare’s time), 

(again), conscience tetiifn triple ending), Cassia 

Wantage, dungeon ynporimiity, conversation, 

ounieous. He could monstrous, conclusion, 

quesuoning the weight of any man in his senses 

the rh5Tned speechef of tho ^ow, let tliem take 

compare ftem withS! ^nd Brabantio in Act i. Sc. 3. 

the speech of Othello in Act iv. Sc. 2— 

V. To try me mth *LP^'?®cd heaven 

Ilcappealedtoanv ^"’ 

“otin Shake- 

openb touched onf with, too, various otlier 

P«»mgofBraba„ao.s3p°”^^_0„ the other hand, tale the 

5 as \\e can smile. 
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That, he said, was in Shakespeare’s difficult second flowering 
manner — the style of the later part of the earlier stage of 
Shakespeare’s rhetorical first period but one. It was no more 
possible to move the one passage up to the date of the other 
than to invert the order of the alphabet. Here, then, putting 
aside for the moment the part of the play supplied by Shake- 
speare’s assistants in the last three acts — miserably weak some 
of it was — they were able to disentangle the early love-play 
from the later work in which lago was principally concerned. 
There was at least fifteen years’ growth between them, the 
steps of which could be traced in the poet’s intermediate 
plays by any one who chose to work carefully enough at them. 
Set any of the speeches addressed in the Shakespeare part of 
the last act by Othello to Desdemona beside the consolatory 
address of the Duke to Brabantio, and see the difference of 
the rhetoric and style in the two. If they turned to characters, 
Othello and Desdemona were even more clearly the companion 
pair to Biron and Rosaline of Love's Labour '$ Lost than were 
Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet the match-pair {sic) of Romeo and 
Juliet. In Love's Labour 's Lost the question of complexion 
\vas identical, though the parts were reversed. He would 
cite but a few parallel passages in evidence of this relationship 
between the subjects of the two plays : — 

Love’s Labour ’s Lost, iv. 3 . Othello. 

1. ‘ By heaven, thy love is black i. ‘ An old black ram.’ — i. i. 

as ebony.’ 

2. ‘ No face is fair that is not full 2. ‘ Your son-in-law is^ far more 

so black.’ fair than black.’ — i. 3. 

3> ’ 0 paradox ! Black is the 3. ‘ How if she be black and 
badge of hell.’ \vitty ? ’ — ii. i. 

4- * O, if in black my lady’s ‘ Jf she be black, and thereto 

brows be decked.’ have a wit.’ — id. 

5- ' And therefore is she born 5. ‘ A measure to the health of 

^ to make black fair.’ black Othello.’ — ii;.3- 

u. ‘ Paints itself black to imitate 6. ‘ For I am black.’ — iii. 3- 
her brow.’ 

7* ‘ To look like her are chimney- 7. ‘ Begrimed and black.’ — id. 
sweepers black.’ 
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Now, with tlicse parallel passages before them, wliat man, 
woman, or child could bring himself or herself to believe that 
uie connection of these plays was casual or the date of the 
first Othello removable from tlie date of the early contemporary 
late-first-period-but-one play Lmsc's Labour 's Lost, or tliat 
anybody s opinion that tliey were so was worth one straw ? 

hen therefore b}^ tlie introduction of the lago episode Shake- 
speare m his later daj^s had witli the assistance of three fellow- 
poets TOmpleted the unfinished work of his youth, tlie junction 
t lus effected of Ae Brabantio part of the play witli this lago 
un erplot supplied them with an evidence wholly distinct 
trom that of the metrical test which yet confirmed in ever}' 
poin e conclusion independently arrived at and supported 
^’^^csistible coincidence of all the tests. He defied 
nf Ids prindple of study or adopt his method 

TK<» ^ different conclusion from himself. 

soUloniiipo i paper on the authorship of the 

meetmtr thiO unavoidably postponed till the next 

to \ uiember having only time on this occasion 

establish anrt ti, of the points he was prepared to 

lish them A ^ on which he was prepared to estab- 

startine the or thought of 

play in^question V, ^ad never read a line of the 

spifriou^- b7ir always understood it to be admittedly 

good enough to ^ead LJ t ^ng^fi-speaking world, who w:^ 
that part of the proof of this assertion all 

Shakespeare he which could reasonably be assigned to 
former opinion iv».u at once surrendered his own 

be on the most solirf^f^u hitherto seemed to 

ne-xt meeting he v. P^^^d’lo foundations. At their 

Jonson not onlv thp for attributing to Ben 

quoted as Shake<;r.P-ir»’° usually but inconsiderately 

of the character of^the p ’• entire original conception 

of this chaS^Sr totlt ::??? f I'^timark. The resemblance 

Face in The AlSem^} Fox and to that of 

of the most cursory reader escape the notice 

leaner, phe pnnciple of disguise was 
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the same in each case, whetlier tlie end in view were 
simply personal profit, or (as in the case of Hamlet) personal 
profit combined with revenge ; and whether the disguise 
assumed was that of madness, of sickness, or of a foreign 
personality, the assumption of character was in all three cases 
identical. As to style, he was only too anxious to meet (and, 
he doubted not, to beat) on his o\to ground any antagonist 
whose ear had begotten ^ the crude and untenable theory that 
the Hamlet soliloquies were not distinctly within the range of 
Ae man who could produce Aose of Crites and of Macilente 
in Cynthia’s Revels and Every Man out of his Humour. The 
auAor of Aose soliloquies could, and did, in Ae parallel 
passages of Hamlet, rise near Ae height of the master he 
honoured and loved. 

The furAer discussion of Ais subject was reserved for the 
next meeting of Ae Society, as was also the reading of Mr. H.’s 
paper on Ae subsequent quarrel beUveen the two joint authors 
of Hamlet, which led to Jonson’s caricature of Shakespeare 
(then retired from London society to a country life of solitude) 
under Ae name of Morose, and to Shakespeare’s retort on 
Jonson, who was no less evidently attacked under Ae designa- 
tion of Ariel. The allusions to the subject of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets in Ae courtship and marriage of Epicoene by Morose 
were as obvious as Ae allusions in the part of Ariel to the 
repeated incarceration of Jonson, first on a criminal and 
secondly on a political charge, and to his probable release in 
Ae former case (during Ae reign of Elizabeth =Sycorax) at 
the intercession of Shakespeare, who was allowed on all hands 
to have represented himself in Ae character of Prospero (‘ it 
■was mine art Aat let thee out ’). Mr. I. would afterwards 
read a paper on Ae evidence for Shakespeare’s whole or part 
authorship of a dozen or so of Ae least known plays of his 
time, which, besides having various words and phrases in 

^ When the learned member made use of this remarkable phrase he 
probably had in his mind the suggestive query of Agnfes, si les enfants gu’ort 
fait sefaisaient par Voreille ? But the flower of rhetoric here gathered was 
beyond the reach of Arnolphe’s innocent ward. The procreation in such 
a case is even more difficult for fancy to realise than the conception. 

"VOL. XI. O 
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common with his acknowledged worlcs, w’crc obviously too 
bad^ to be attributed to any other known writer of the period. 


Eminent among these was the tragedy' of Jhidroffiana, oT w® 
Merchant’s Wife, long since rejected from the list of Shirley s 
works as unwortliy of that poet’s hand. Unquestionably 
was so ; not less unworthy tlian A Lamm for London of 
lowe s. The consequent inference tliat it must needs be the 
work of the new Shakespeare’s was surely' no less cogent in 
this than in the former case. The allusion occurring in it to 
a play bearing date just twenty'-si.K years after the death of 
oiiakcspeare, and written by a poet then unborn, was a strong 
point m favour of his theory. (This argument was received 
witit general marks of adhesion.) What, he would ask, could 
? .more natural than that Shirley when engaged on tlic to- 
vision and a^angement for the stage of tliis posthumous work 
nrnnf of" (a fact which could require no further 

already adduced), should have inserted tins 
disguise the name of its real author, and 
Lmp disfavour of an audience with whom that 

cEo "Ifl^^sly out of fashion ? This reasoning, con- 
becomp cn w nven more irresistible — or w'ould 

^ ^ that were anything less than an absolute impos- 
sibihty-on companson of parallel passages. 

suspicion in their bosoms, 
ney hate the causer. {Androtnam, Act i. Sc. 3 .) 

mouA of avowal put by Shakespeare into the 

I hate thp m. ] did tvish him dead 

aate the murderer. {King Hichard IL, Act x. Sc. 6.) 

gain in the same scene : 

^ then her husband comes home from the Rialto. 

P^sages (too familiar to quote) in 
Iberia was of a ntoo ’• transference of the Rialto to 
^ ' In the^cn ^ discovery of a sea-coast m 

c scene Andromana says to her lover, 


Bohi 


tenna. 
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finding liim reluctant to take his leave, almost in tlie very 
words of Romeo to Juliet ; 

Then let us stand and outface danger, 

Since you will have it so. 

It was obvious that only the author of the one passage could 
have thought it necessary^ to disguise his plagiarism in the 
otlier by an inversion of sexes' beUveen the two speakers. In 
the same scene were three other indisputable instances of 
repetition. 

Mariners might with far greater ease 
Hear whole shoals of sirens singing. 

Compare Comedy of Errors^ Act iii. Scene 2 : 

Sing, siren, for thyself. 

In this case identity of sex was as palpable an evidence for 
identity of authorship as diversity of sex had afforded in the 
preceding instance. 

Again : 

Have oaths no mare validity with princes ? 

In Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 3, the very same words 
were coupled in Ae very same order : 

More validity, 

More honourable state, more courtship lies 
• In carrion flies than Romeo. 

Again : 

It would have killed a salamander. 

Compare the First Part of King Henry IV., Act iii. Scene 3 : 

I have maintained that salamander of yours with fire any time 
this two and thirty years. 

In Act ii. Scene 2 the hero, on being informed how heavy are 
the odds against him in the field, answ'ers : 

I am glad on ’t ; the honour is the greater. 
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To which his confidant rejoins : 

The danger is the greater. 

And in the sixth scene of tlic same act tiic messenger ob 
serves ; 

I only heard the prince wish 

• . • • • 

He had fewer by a thousand men. 

Could any member doubt that we had here the 
which gave us the like debate bchvecn King Henry' and 
moreiand on the eve of Agincourt ? or could any 
suppose that in the subsequent remark of the same 
confidant, ‘ I smell a rat, sir,’ there was merely a fortiu 
coincidence with Hamlet’s reflection as he ‘ whips out ro 
rapier ’ — ^in itself a martial proceeding — ^undcr similar circu 
stances to the same effect ? 

In the very next scene a captain observes of his own troop i 
Methinks such tattered rogues should never conquer . 

a touch that could only be due to die pencil which had 
‘alstaff s ragged regiment. In both cases, moreover, Jt ' 
o e noted that the tattered rogues proved ultimately lictono . 
but he had— they might hardly believe it, but so it was—e^ . 
yc stronger and more convincing evidence to offer. j 

P% The Double Fa s^oof ’ 

Vnlrt ^ attributed to Shakespeare on the authority of T , 
form Sonerally supposed to have been in y 

form the work of Shirley. ^ Wat, then, he would ask, coi^W 

ascribpit probable than tliat a play fo^iu \ 

Sha£i prove to be the genuine ° 

losic ah Common sense, common reason, ooium 
caSd oombined to enforce upon ev J 

inevitable conclusion. This, however, 
to lay ’■^o final proof which he ha ) 

opiSon 0? b not remind tlicm tliat m thj 

discover and'^rev^T^f^’i® ^^rman teachers, tlie 
existence of tbp cu unworthy countrymen tiro 

new Shakespeare, the authenticity of any P 
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ascribed to the possibly too prolific pen of that poet was in- 
variably to be determined in the last resort by consideration 
of its demerits. No Enghsh critic, therefore, who felt lumself 
worthy to have been born a German, would venture to question 
the postulate on which all sound principles of criticism yith 
regard to this subject must infallibly be founded : that, given 
any play of unknown or doubtful authorship, the worse it was, 
the likelier was it to be Shakespeare’s. (This proposition was 
received with every sign of unanimous assent.) Now, on this 
ground he was prepared to maintain that the claims oi Audro- 
viarta to their most respectful, their most cordial, their most 
unhesitating acceptance were absolutely beyond all possibility 
of parallel. Not Mucedorns or Fair Em, not The Birth of 
Merlin or Thomas Lord Cromwell, could reasonably or fairly 
be regarded as on the same level of wortlilessness with 
incomparable production. No mortal man who had sunnved 
its perusal could for a moment hesitate to agree tliat it was 
the most incredibly, ineffably, inconceivably, unmitigatedly , 
irredeemably, inexpressibly damnable piece of bad work ever 
perpetrated by human hand. No mortal critic of the genuine 
Anglo-German school could therefore hesitate for a moment 
to agree that in common consistency he was bound to accept 
it as the possible work of no human hand but the hand of the 
New Shakespeare. 

The Chairman then proceeded to recapitulate the work 
done and the benefits conferred by the Society during the 
twelve months which had elapsed since its foundation on tliat 
day (April ist) last year. They had ample reason to 
gratulate themselves and him on the^ result. They had 
established an entirely new kind of criticism, working y 
entirely new means towards an entirely new end, in honour or 
an entirely new kind of Shakespeare. They had proved to 
demonstration and overwhelmed witli obloquy tlie incom- 
petence, the imbecility, the untrustworduness, the blunders, 
the forgeries, the inaccuracies, tlie obliquities, the letter moral 
and literary worthlessness, of previous students and societies. 
They had revealed to the world at large tlie generally prevalent 
ignorance of Shakespeare and his works which so discreditably 
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distinguished his countrymen. This the}' had been enabled 
to do by the simple process of putting fonvard various theories, 
and still more various facts, but all of equally incontrovertible 
value and relevance, of which no Englishman — lie might say, 
no mortal — outside the Society had ever heard or dreamed rill 
now. They had discovered the one trust\vorthy and indis- 
putable method, so easy and so simple that it must now seem 
wonderful it should never have been discovered before, by 
which to pluck out the heart of the poet’s m5'Stery and detect 
the secret of his touch ; the study of Shakespeare by rule of 
thumb. Every man, womari, and child bom with five fingers 
on each hand was henceforward better qualified as a critic 
than any poet or scholar of time past. But it was not, what- 
ever outsiders might pretend to think, exclusively on the 
verse-test, as it had facetiously been called on account of its 
tota incompatibility witli any conceivable scheme of metre 
or pnnciple of rhythm — it was not exclusively on this precious 
and unanswerable test that tliey relied. Within the Society 
we as vnthout, the pretensions of tliose who would acknow- 
e ge no other means of deciding on debated questions had 
hivp repelled, ^at were the oAer means of 

mlSfl verification in which not less than in the 

wS ttl? i accustomed to put tlieir faith, and by 

remarknW J ‘doubted not to attain in tlie future even more 
the debatp researches had as yet achieved, 

which thev^p^ concluded, in common wdth every other for 
ampt sufficpT lil^ely to meet, would 

on^i as S processes as had been applied 

and tlie tradition5°'^^'°*rf^° Shakespeare’s works 

to subvert all tlipnri ^sted in a very few yearn 

extirpate all iHpoe hitherto been held and 

subject • and inv? hitherto been cherished on tlie 

to SoVer for S^O'rnd for his advent, 

their Societ? imnL'!f"“'^^^ 

tow-ards this end mnet Shakespeare, The first step 

°ne ; and he wonltl “ course be the demolition of tlie old 
good t they had already made a 

K nmg in that direction. They had disproved or 
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they would disprove the claim of Shakespeare to the sole author- 
ship of Macbeth, ytilius Ccesar, King Lear, Hamlet, and Othello ; 
they had established or they would establish the fact of his 
partnersliip in Locrine, Mucedortis, The Birth of Merlm, Dr, 
Dodipoll, and Sir Giles Goosecap. They had with them the 
incomparable critics of Germany ; men whose knowledge 
and judgment on all questions of English literature were as 
far beyond the reach of their English followers as tire freedom 
and enlightenment enjoyed by the subjects of a military 
empire were beyond the reach of the citizens of a democratic 
republic. They had established and affiliated to their owm 
primitive body or church various branch societies or sects, 
in England and elsewhere, devoted to the pursuit of the same 
end by the same means and method of study as had just been 
exemplified in the transactions of the present meeting. Still 
there remained much to be done ; in witness of which he pro- 
posed to lay before them at their next meeting, by way of 
inauguration under a happy omen of tlreir new year’s work, the 
complete body of evidence by means of which he was prepared 
to demonstrate that some considerable portion, if not the 
greater part, of the remaining plays hitherto assigned to Shake- 
speare was due to the collaboration of a contemporary actor 
and playwright, well known by name, but hitherto insuffi- 
ciently appreciated ; Robert Armin, the author of A Nest of 
Ninnies. 
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additions and corrections 

The humble but bard-Avorking journeyman of letters tvho tos 
c larged with the honourable duty of reporting the transactions 
n t le^ ast meeting of tlic Newest Shakespeare Societ}’ on the 
auspicious occasion of its first anniversarj", April ist, has 
recewed sundry more or less voluminous communications 
rom vanous gentlemen whose papers were then read or 
otit witli more or less acrimonious com- 
1 *^ matters on which it seems to them severally that 
'^ve cause to complain of imperfection or inaccuracy in 
all painstaking report. Anxious above 

the mo(S<it° himself such credit as may be due to 

the ou£ scrupulous fidelity, he desires to lay before 

Secrit corrections conveyed in dieir re- 

or to rectify necessary to complete 

in his formpr ‘Iraught of tlieir propositions as conveyed 

he must Sn? occasion, however, 

plied by tivo of i? *e rectifications sup- 

debate of April 1 st "ho took a leading part in the 

fonvard bv tint ■^'^^®'”.may make the reasomng put 
a hasty reader TK^ eman^ liable to the misconception of 
has left his arpiimor.t^ emission of various qualifying phrases 
wthout such reserv'^t^^°'^*' explanation, his statements 
He did not say in sn been careful to supply- 

to assign this drama words that he had been disposed 

siinply on the score of oi The Revenger's Tragedy 

subjects of the two nlnTrc ® ^™>ty discernible between the 
or to indulgence in inr^" Pmne to self-confidence 

hy any but those wE°ted ^ was undeniable 
‘correct the conclusionfSinc and refused to 

usions thus arrived at by the help of other 
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organs \yhich God had given them — their fingers, for example, 
and their toes ; by means of which a critic of trained and 
competent scholarship might with the utmost confidence 
count up as far as twenty, to the great profit of all students 
who were willing to accept his guidance and be bound by his 
decision on matters of art and poetry. Only the most purblind 
could fail to observe, w'hat only the most perverse could 
hesitate to admit, that there was at first sight an obvious 
connection bet\veen the poison-flower — ‘ purple from love’s 
•wound’ — squeezed by Oberon into the eyes of tlie sleeping 
Titania and the poison rubbed by Vindice upon the skull of 
the murdered Gloriana. No student of Ulrici’s invaluable 
work would think this a far-fetched reference. That eminent 
critic had verified the meaning and detected tire allusion 
underlying many a passage of Shakespeare in w'hich the con- 
nection of moral idea was more difficult to establish than tlris. 
In the fifth act of either play tliere was a masque or dramatic 
show of a sanguinary kind ; in tire one case the bloodshed w'as 
turned to merry-making, in the otlrer tlie merry-making was 
^rned to bloodshed. Oberon’s phrase, ' till I torment tliee 
for this injury,’ might easily be mistaken for a quotation from 
the part of Vindice. This explanation, he trusted, would 
suffice to exonerate his original view from any charge of haste 
or rashness ; especially as he had now completely given it up, 
and adopted one (if possible) more impregnably based on 
internal and external evidence. 

Mr. C. was not unnaturally surprised and indignant to find 
his position as to Romeo and Lord Burghley barely indicated, 
and tlie notice given of the arguments by which it was supported 
so docked and curtailed as to convey a most inadequate con- 
ception of their force. Among the chief points of his argument 
were these : that the forsaken Rosaline was evidently intended 
for the late Queen Mary, during whose reign Cecil had notori- 
ously conformed to the observances of her creed, though ready 
on the accession of Elizabeth to throw it overboard at a day’s 
notice (it was not to be overlooked that tlie friar on first 
hearing the announcement of this change of faith is made 
earnestly to remonstrate, prefacing his reproaches with an 
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invocation of two sacred names — an invocation peculiar to 
Catholics) ; that the resemblance bettveen old Capulet an 
Henry VIII. is obvious to the most careless reader; h'S 
of God s bread ! ’ immediately followed by the avoutu^ it 
makes me mad ’ is an unmistakable allusion to the passion^ 
^cited by the eucharistic controversy ; his violence towards 
Juhet at the end of the third act at once suggests the alienation 
of her father’s heart from the daughter of Anne Bolejm ; the 
self-congratulation on her own ‘ stainless ’ condition as a 
virgin expressed by Juliet in soliloquy (Act iii. Sc. 2) while m 
e act of awaiting her bridegroom conveys a furtive stro e 
of satire at the similar vaunt of Elizabetli when likewise 
me itating marriage and preparing to receive a suitor froni 
the hostile house of Valois. It must be unnecessary to point 
out the resemblance or rather the identity between tlie 
of fortune of Paris and the character and fortune 

fipurofi ^ "I”®®® fote had been foreseen and whose ei^ pt^‘ 
far-rearVim almost prophetic sagacity. To t e 

and inevir Shakespeare it must have seemed nawra 

Romeo should fall by the hand of 

Capulete V’^^diately before tlie monument of the 

immediatelv ^ common mistress was interred 

A termination of tlie Tudo 

her reign mav of Elizabeth, who towards the dose 0 

with her ^ have been regarded as one already bun 

animatio/ S'®’ in a state of suspended 

is, of the CerilTn ^ fiends of Romeo — ^by the partisans, th 
designed to renro 1 ^° The Nurse was not less ewdent y 
the marriase of tV, Established Church. Allusions 0 

speeches. Her ^ profusely scattered through her 

Sir Thomaf husband was probably meant for 

his existence— wtir, .\o^orry man ’ to the last moment ot 

license to have supposed b}' a slight poetic 

backsliding and M ® infancy of EUzabeth her future 

to age.’ The nassin^ ftraight path ‘ when she came 

the Nurse refers *tn 1 ^ expression of tenderness with which 
to his memory-’ God be with liis soul ! 
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implies at once the respect in which die name of the mar^T 
Chancellor was still generally held, and the lingering remains 
of Catholic tradition which still made a praj'er for the dead 
rise naturally to Anglican lips. On the otlier hand, the strife 
between Anglicans and Puritans, the struggle of episcopalian 
with Calvinistic reformers, was quite as plainly typified in the 
quarrel between the Nurse and Mercutio, in which the Martin 
Marprelate controversy w'as first unmistakabty represented on 
the stage. The ‘ saucy merchant, that was so full of his 
ropery,’ with his ridicule of the ‘ stale ’ practice of Lenten 
fasting and abstinence, his contempt for ‘ a Lenten pie, and 
his preference for a flesh diet as ‘ very good meat in Lent, is 
clearly a disciple of Calvin ; and the impotence of the Nurse, 
however scandalised at tlie nakedness of his ribald profanity, 
to protect herself against it by appeal to reason or tradition, is 
dwelt upon with an emphasis sufficient to indicate the secret 
tendency of the poet’s own sympathies and convictions. In 
Romeo’s attempt at conciliation, and his poor excuse^ for 
Mercutio (wliich yet the Nurse, an emblem of the temporising 
and accommodating pliancy of episcopalian Prot^tanti^, 
shows herself only too ready to accept as valid) as one that 
God hath made, for himself to mar ’ — tlie allusion here is 
evidently to the democratic and revolutionary tendencies or 
the doctrine of Knox and Calvin, with its ultimate develop- 
ments of individualism and private judgment ^we recognise 
the note of Burghley’s lifelong policy and its endeavour to 
fuse the Protestant or Puritan party with the state Church o 
the Tudors as by law established. The distaste of Elizabeth s 
bishops for such advances, their flutter of apprehension at the 
daring and their burst of indignation at the insolence of me 
Calvinists, are significantly expressed in terins which seeiri to 
hint at a possible return for help and protection to the^she er 
of the older faith and the support of its partisans. ^ An a 
speak anything against me, I ’ll take him down an a were 
lustier than he is, and twenty such Jacks ’ (the almsion here 
is again obvious, to the baptismal name of John ^lyin an 
John Knox, if not also to the popular b3nvord of Jack res- 
byter) ; ‘ and if I cannot ’ (here tlie sense of insecunty and 
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dependence on foreign help or secular power becomes trans- 
parent), ‘ I ’ll find tliose tliat shall/ She disclaims conmmo:i 
■nith the Protestant Churches of the continent, with Amstem^ 
or Geneva : ‘ I am none of lus flirt-gills ; I am none or ms 
skains-mates.’ Peter, who carries her fan (‘ to hide her raw • 
for her fan ’s the fairer face ’ ; we maj' take this to be a symlm 
of the form of episcopal consecration still retained m tw 
Anglican Church as a cover for its separation from C3tholicisin)i 
is undoubtedly meant for YTiitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
the name Peter, as applied to a menial who v.ill stand by an 
suffer even- knave to use tlie Churcli at his pleasure, bat is 
r^dy to draw as soon as another man if only he may fas sure 
or having the secular arm of the law on his side, imphw a 
bitter sarcasm on the intruding official of state tlien establisiiefl 
y law as occupant of a see divorced from its connection vnt 
^ at of^ the aposde. The sense of instability natural to an 
msutuuon which is compelled to rely for support on minister 
w 10 are tlieniselves dependent on the state whose pay 
draw for power to strike a blow- in self-defence could hardly 
tiian by the solemn and piteous, 
^onised asseveration : ‘ Now, afore God, I am so vexed, that 
quivers.’ To Shakespeare, it cannot U 
spending dissolution or dislocation of 
^ part' by dwl war and rehgious 

If ^00 ominously eddent. 



the ^ i Y ^ reterence to the first scene m wmv- 
by Ladv appearance on the stage, and is checked 

lost husband affectionate regret for h^ 

short the resnvi- % imagine Anne Boleyn «ttio= 

More in the very "" 

^ ough of this ; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 

hrow of ^'xhicli left so big a lump upon the 

tion of Elizabeth’s^u/'^^-*-^ evidently an allusion to the <lecl^- 
iKibeth s illegiaraacy while yet in her cradle. The 
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seal of bastardy set upon, the baby brow of Anne Boleyn s 
daughter may well be said to have ‘ broken ’ it. 

The counsel of the Nurse to Juliet in Act iii. Scene 5 to 
forsake Romeo for Paris indicates the bias of the hierarchy in 
favour of Essex — ‘ a lovely gentleman ’ — rather than of the 
ultra-Protestant policy of Burghley, who doubtless in the e5^es 
of courtiers and churchmen was ‘ a dish-clout to him. 

These were a few of the points, set down at random, which 
he had been enabled to verify within the limits of a single 
play. They would suffice to give an idea of the process by 
which, when applied in detail to every one of Shakespeare s 
plays, he trusted to establish the secret history and import or 
each, not less than the general sequence and signiMJmce o 
aU. Further instalments of this work would probably be 
issued in the forthcoming or future Transactions of the 
Shakespeare Society ; and it was confidently expected ha 
the final monument of his research, when thoroughly com- 
pleted and illustrated by copious appendices, would 
worthy as any work of mere English scholarship could ope 
to be of a place beside the inestimable commentaries o 
Gervinus, Ulrici, and the Polypseudocriticopantodapomoro- 
sophisticometricoglossematographicomaiuacal Company or 

the Confusion of Shakespeare and Diffusion of Verbiage 
(Unlimited). 

CHIMffiRA BoMBINANS IN VACUO. 


NOTE 

Mindful of the good old apologue regarding the squeak of 
the real pig,’ I think it here worth while to ceitify t e rca 
of little faitli, tliat the more incredibly impudent ^bsurdihes 
above cited arc not so much or so often tlic freaks o P^ ^ 
or the fancies of burlesque as select excerpts and ^sc p ^ 
of printed and published utterances from the pink so 1 
of a living brood — from the reports of an actual , 

in an abridged and doubtless an emasculated form g 
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the columns of a weekly newspaper. One final and un- 
approachable instance, one transcendant and pynfflid" 
example of classical taste and of critical scholarship, I did not 
venture to impair by transference from tliose columns and 
transplantation into tliese pages among humbler specimens 
of minor monstrosity. Let it stand here once more on record 
as a good jest for ever ’ — or rather as the best and therefore 
as the worst, as the worst and therefore as tlie best, of al 
possible bad jests ever to be cracked between tins and the crac 
of noom. Sophocles, said a learned member, was the 
parallel to Shakespeare among the ancient tragedians : /Esch)- 
lus— hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth \—Mschyhis teas 
only a Marlowe. 


The hand which here transcribes this most transcendant 
utterance has written before now many lines in verse and »n 
prose to the honour and glory of Christopher Marlowe : d 
humble avowal thus blushingly recorded-' 
in down as the WTiter’s opinion that he was only 

deliberat^ ^ j- words, it has never registered as my 

caual nf J'^dicial verdict the finding that he was only the 
of the S^^^test among all tragic and all prophetic 

»n.o„g U.c®„.SL°d SStflfi.S'p'eat!’'”'’ 
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PERICLES, KING LEAR, OTHELLO, AND 
KIHG RICHARD HI. 
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The apociyphal works of Shakespeare are even more 
various in value than the apoeryphal books of tlie Bible. 
There is hardly as much difference bet^veen the sublime 
Wisdom of Solomon and the nursery^ tale of Bel and the 
Dragon as between the glorious torso of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen and the abject futility of Mucedorus or Locrine. 
There are two plays, and only t^vo, of which we may 
be as absolutely certain that Shakespeare wrote the 
nobler part as that Shakespeare did not write the 
whole. The one is taken from The Knight's Tale, of 
Chaucer, the other from an episode in Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis. In the one case the unfinished work of 
Shakesppre was completed by the feebler and yet the 
accomplished and the dexterous hand of a lesser and 
yet a great dramatic poet ; in the other case the hand 
of Shakespeare touched and transfigured, recreated and 
recast, the work of an obscure precursor whose sketch 
he did not always give himself the trouble to correct 
and repaint, but chose rather now and then to leave as 
It stood in the rough, with an incongruous touch of 
t^seasonable splendour flung in or thrown on here and 
It is not easy to say exactly where the work of 
revision or interpolation begins or ends. We may be 
i^sled and dazzled into misjudgment and injustice by 
the beauty of single lines or short passages, which on 
reconsideration may not seem so far superior as at first 
mey seemed to the not always unworthy context. 
There is true poetic dignity throughout in the part of 
Tencles ; and the fitfulTv frequent relapses into rhyme 

VOL. XI. p 
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which help to make the style ot the f f S 

cruder and more juvenile than that of 

acts are merely, it may be, signs of hast 

rather than of inferiority and and like 

with the fishermen is at once like jt No 

Heyivood ; either of the tivo might have ivr^teni^^^^^ 

one who knows the lesser poet wall d^y . ’ jt 
one can fail to see how this explains the c 
first sight startling collocation of his n „jjie in 
Dekker’s with the name that is above ev J 
the famous passage which places on recor 
of Shakespeare’s greatest disciple that wna 
should be read by their light. . , gpo- 

All the second act, be the text canomM 
cryphal, must eiddently have been written at 
of the pen. The good Simonides is the sort 01 1 

who figures in the fables of the Gesta v,r.k)2V 

other delightful compilations of mediseval 
and mediajval morality as the allegorical represe 
of Christ or antichrist, God or the devil. He pia) 
most childish tricks, and accomplishes the mos 
lesque antics that can ever have enraptured 
infant in the process of a serious pantomime. 
ever, it must be set down to his credit that he 
up and makes an end of the apocrj'phal part u . 
play . After he vanishes we are at home for good m 
divine and human company of Shakespeare. . r 
When the storm breaks upon us ndth the 
the third act, we know where we are. We are ^ 
very heaven of heavens to which none can be admit 
save by the grace of the greatest among poets. We 
sea, (rvvTCTa.pa.KTai S’ aWrfp ttovtw. ^schylus the 
and Shakespeare tlie son are revealed as one god in ta 
swht of all men not too impotent to perceive and to 
abject to adore ; for the dmne humanity of Shakespeate 
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is as great as even the superhuman sublimity of 
iEschylus. The matchless loveliness of lightning and 
the matchless music of thunder give here the signal, not 
of war with a deathless and a more than godlike enemy 
of an evil and omnipotent God, but of w'ar against a 
woman in travail and her newborn child. The pity of 
it is as great and as terrible as the terror. Every vei-se 
rings and clings in the ear for ever. ‘ These surges 
that wash both heaven and hell ’ give such immortal 
echo to the transitory harmonies of an actual storm at 
sea as no man but one could have translated or trans- 
figured into articulate utterance. There is no more 
splendid poetry in Othello or King Lear than Shake- 
speare’s magnificent prodigality has lavished on the 
larnent of Pericles over Thaisa ; or a passage in a play 
which he cannot have taken as seriously as all readers 
may see that he must have taken such masterpieces of 
his own creation as those w'hich he remoulded and re- 
wrote fro/n end to end. The three succeeding scenes 
are perfect Shakespeare in metre and in style. Short 
and simple as they are, they are cast in the mould of 
speech which no student can fail to recognise, and in- 
formed with the breath of music which no disciple has 
ever caught the tune of for more than a wonderful 
moment. Webster himself, the greatest as the most 
faithful of them all, was never so like him for so long. 

In the fourth act of Pericles the most exquisite sweet- 
ness of Shakespearean poetry and the most desperate 
fidelity of Shakespearean realism are interchangeably 
• relieved and set off against each other with a daring, a 
tact, and a success, all equally incomparable. There 
is no scene of more living loveliness than the first scene 
of this act in The Winter’s Tale, or Cyniheline, or The 
Tempest. Not one among Shakespeare’s women makes 
the entrance on his stage with a more wonderful charm 
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about her than does Marina. Her flowers, her tears, 
the fond fidelity and simplicity of tenderness in mous- 
ing, win us as instantly and as thoroughly as we^e woa 
by the first appearance of her sisters Pcrdita an 
Miranda. There is hardly anything in Shakesp^® 
more wonderfully and beautifully lifelike tlian ^ 
iimocent tour with the intending assassin when tner 
are left together by the shore. The sweetness ana 
freshness of meadowland and sea which breathe upon 
the spirit as we read enhance the tragic effect of 
and intensify the sense of noisome horror in the sud e 
transference of scene and transformation of atmospne 
from the fairest to the foulest upon earth. The poeu) 
of this famous and Ul-famed fourtli act is not roor 
unmistakably Shakespearean than tlie prose. Malone, 
scholar and critic, worth many a German generation ° 
rliapsodists and scholiasts, has a note on a passage in _ 
u ti' o scenes in the temple of Priapus whicn 
should suffice to establish his credit as a commentator . 


If there were no other proof of this piece having been 
wtten by Shakespeare, this admirable stroke of humon 
vou , in my apprehension, stamp it as his. 


I say ditto to Mr. Malone — as did a contemporary of 
ms in p^hament to the most illustrious of their countO!' 
rinn V no smaU distinction, no small addi- 

rbii ll spintual or intellectual honours of Ireland, 
noPiS critics of Shakespeare as a 

been Irishmen— Maurice 

did^d.f Edmund Malone. The eighteenth centun 
^ produce a more deeply and thorough) 
ShakespeLe than either of 
no?a Englishman, an Irishman- 

n be said that he Wg 

Frenchman, but the sad and comic truth 
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is that he was a no less disreputable writer than Retif 
de la Bretonne, pomographer of Paris. The pretty 
little chapter of chatter about Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Meister is as a schoolboy’s prize exercise or an under- 
graduate’s prize essay to the letter on Shakespeare in 
Le Paysan Pei'verii. Retif, the prophet who made 
public declaration of his belief that things could not 
last as they were for twenty years longer just fourteen 
years before the sunrise of the French Revolution, was 
the first critic to see and to affirm the fact that the 
objections brought by French criticism against the art 
of Shakespeare were evidences to the fact that Shake- 
speare’s way of work was not the wrong way but the 
right ; that the union of tragic and comic emotion on 
the same stage in the same scene was no more a matter 
for apology than a subject for derision ; that it was the 
final and crowning proof how far above all docile and 
servile tragedians after the order of Racine and Voltaire 
was the greatest of all men who ever had written for 
the stage. The wide and deep critical insight of 
the man is not more admirably exceptional than 
the moral courage which was needed to affirm his 
conviction of this truth under the spiritual reign of 
ICing Voltaire. 

That any doubt should ever have been cast upon the 
authorship of the scenes in which the heroic purity of 
Marina is tried and tested as by fire is a memorable 
piece of evidence that the Shakespearean criticism of the 
nineteenth century was by no means always superior 
or never inferior to that of the eighteenth. The un- 
savoury atmosphere is not denser in the Mytilene of 
Pericles than the air we breathe in Vienna of Measure 
for Meastire. Pompey and his mistress, whose very 
names are unclean, are certainly no decenter creatures 
than Boult and his employers. In Troilus and Cressida 
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there are far loathsomer passages, far noisomer allusions 
and expressions, than can be found an)^vhere in Shake- 
speare outside the marvellously horrible and magni- 
ficently hideous part of Thersites. The author of 
these two canonical plays was certainly not too prudish 
^^^fi'^^^mish to have written the certainty not more 
offensive passages which have offended modem readers 
in the apociyphal play of Pericles. And who else could 
have written them ? There is nothing of equal 
msthetic or literarj^ excellence in the realistic impro- 
prieties or indecencies of those other two. Somebody 
somewhere once suggested that they might have been 
wntten by William Rowle5^ Why not by Edward 
bharpham ? There are scenes as unsavoury and un- 
seem y to the sight and taste of modem readers^ 01 
other plays byf other poets and dramatists 
j unworthy to serve as lieutenants or 
command of Shakespeare, ^^^lcrc 
of ^ strokes of profound and sublime humour, 

of passionate and living tmth ? 

no beauty of the last act is 

is the rrm^i with the rest of the play than 

among The Water’s Tale. One only 

anSng solJf f'' have imagined 

romance of it htl made it so sublime. The mere 
could have ^ ^^^^m wliich none but Shakespeare 

adventure an?simp^^® accidental 

natural intensity nf commonplace ; but fire 

translated into rather transfused than 

level of mere 

is less difference of^n ^puiance, and proves that there 
Gower than betiveen^«;f betw^een Chaucer and 

earlier English noei-nr ^^P^^re and Chaucer. In all 
interview of the^shatterprf nothing so tender as 

shattered father with his restored child. 
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And there is no falling off in what follows, even to the 
end. i\nd no praise could be higher than this. 

The moral or spiritual charm of Shakespeare’s work 
is as nearly indefinable as it is incomparable. There 
are touches or strokes of something like it now and 
then in Homer and the Hebrews, but they flash across 
the text and pass away. Divine atrocity and human 
savagery combine to efface the impression of moral 
beauty which even in the work of iEschylus and of 
Sophocles is less perfect and less final than in the 
unapproachable work of Shakespeare. 



KING LEAR 

If nothing were left of Shakespeare but the 
tragedy of King Lear, it would still be as p^’^ ^ 

now that he was the greatest man that ever hveo- * 
a poet, tlie author of this play can only be , - 
with iEschylus ; the Hebrew prophets and the cr 

of Job flrc sompHmf^c iic oi jVilimp- ID imasination 



--- uuL Always quiic . 

raaginative intelligence. Sophocles is as nobl , 
beautiful, and as kindly a thinker and a 
the gentle Shakespeare could see farther and hig 
and 'vider and deeper at a glance than ever coul 
gentle Sophocles. Aristophanes had as magnifice ^ 
power of infinitely joyous wit and infinitely ® 

e humour : but whom can he show us or offer u 
be set against Falstaff or the Fool ? It is 
Shakesp^re has neither the Ijric nor the prophet 
Greeks and the Hebrew’s : but the 
aloDP observed and remembered that b®> f”ar 

to di<iDP posts and among men, could well aff 
dispense even witFi cur-i, mffs as thes®- 



hand [d u “‘oognt and sublimity of utterance 
S ■? “»» English speedi : our 

gr poet if loftiness and .nlit.drM.rnf snirit sud 0‘ 



Marlowe w ^ ‘"i ^ ^eatness, was Christop 

^^cel him and^^ to 

bis dShl’ei 1 ^ a deatliless tnbute to 

less thounhr ^°ok up the heritage of 

onequaviefsojjg^ danng imagination, and of 
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The tragedy of King Lear, like the trilogy of the 
Oresteia, is a thing incomparable and unique. To 
compare it with Othello is as inevitable a temptation 
as to compare the Agamemnon with the Prometheus of 
the one man comparable with Shakespeare. And the 
result, for any reader of human intelligence and decent 
humility in sight of what is highest in the spiritual 
world, must always be a sense of adoring doubt and 
exulting hesitation. In Othello and in Prometheus a 
single figure, an everlasting and godlike type of heroic 
and human agony, dominates and dwarfs all others 
but those of the traitor lago and the tyrant God. 
There is no Cl3^aemnestra in the one, and there is no 
Cordelia in the other. ‘ The gentle lady married to 
the Moor ’ is too gentle for comparison with the most 
glorious type of womanhood which even Shakespeare 
ever created before he conceived and brought forth 
Imogen. No one could have offered to Cordelia the 
tribute of so equivocal a compliment as was provoked 
by the submissive endurance of Desdemona — ‘ Truly, 
an obedient lady.’ Antigone herself — and with Anti- 
gone alone can we imagine the meeting of Cordelia 
in the heaven of heavens — ^is not so divinely human as 
Cordelia. We love her all the more, with a love that 
at once tempers and heightens our worship, for the 
rough and abrupt repetition of her nobly unmerciful 
reply to her father’s fond and fatuous appeal. Almost 
cruel and assuredly severe in its uncompromising 
self-respect, this brief and natural word of indignantly 
reticent response is the key-note of all that foUows — 
the spark which kindles into eternal life the most 
tragic of all tragedies in the world. All the yet un- 
imaginable horror of the future becomes at once 
inevitable and assured when she shows herself so 
young and so untender — ^so young and true. And 
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what is the hcreditan^ horror of doom once imminent 
over the house of Atreus to this instant imminence 
no supernatural but a more a\\*fii]ly natural 
Cursed and cjist out, slic leaves him and knotv» 
that she leaves him in the hands of Goncril and 
Regan. 

Coleridge, the greatest though not the first 
critic and apostle or interpreter of Shakespeare, has 
noted ‘ these daughters and these sisters ’ as the onl) 
characters in Shakespeare whose wiekedness is ultra- 
natural-^omething outside and beyond tlie presum- 
able limits of human evil. It would be well for hu^n 
nature if it were so ; but is it ? They are ‘ remorseless, 
treacherous, lecherous, kindless ’ ; hot and hard, col 
and cunning, savage and subtle as a beast of the fiel 
or the Awldemess or the jungle. But such dangerous 
and wcious animals are not more exceptional than tn^ 
yerj- noblest and purest of their Idnd. An lago 
• wonderful intelligence, omnipotent an 

mtalbble within its limit and its range, gives to me 
mclean and maleficent beast that he is tire dignity 
of a devil. Goneril and Rega« 
nnwo wilgarly commonplace by coro- 

the conditions of their life and 
trc\OTstances of their storj' were not so muc 
artu ^^^^ordinarj' than their instincts and their 
r . ‘ ugan, according to Coleridge, ‘ is not, m 
the bLKT’' than Goneril, but she 

shoidd Txn vf '^^ting more venom.’ A champion uho 
might nlpart lists on behalf of Gonen 

Gadarean c "’us so much more of n 

we know sister as to be, for ah 

Goneril aV passion as flames out 

noiseless land^ thought of foreign banners spread r 


m 
in a 
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Where ’s thy drum ? 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 

With plumed helm thy slayer begins [his] threats ; 

WTiiles thou, a moral fool, sit’st still, and criest 

‘ Alack, why does he so ? ’ 

Beast and she-devil as she is, she rises in that 
instant to the level of an unclean and a criminal 
Joan of Arc. Her advocate might also invoke as an 
extenuating circumstance the fact that she poisoned 
Regan. 

FranQois-Victor Hugo, the author of the best and 
fullest commentary ever written on the text of 
he gave us the most wonderful and masterly of all 
imaginable translations, has perhaps unwittingly en- 
forced and amplified the remark of Coleridge on the 
difference between the criminality of the one man 
chosen by chance and predestined by nature as the 
proper paramour of either sister and the monstrosity 
of the creatures who felt towards him as women feel 
towards the men they love. Edmund is not a inore 
true-born child of hell than a true-born son of his father. 
Goneril and Regan are legitimate daughters of the pit , 
the man who excites in them such emotion as in such 
as they are may pass as the substitute for love is but 
a half-blooded fellow from the infernal as well as the 
human point of view. His last wdsh is to undo the 
last and most monstrous of his crimes. Such a wish 
would have been impossible to either of the s^ters by 
whom he can boast with his dying breath that Edmun 
was beloved. 

I pant for life : some good I mean to do. 

Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, 

Be brief in it, to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia : 

Nay, send in time. 
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The incomparable genius of the greatest among al| 
poets and all men approved itself incoroparabje io> 
ever by the possibly unconscious instinct which in tbs 
supreme work induced or compelled him to set side 
by side the very lowest and tlie very' highest types 0! 
imaginable humanity. Kent and Osw-ld, Regan imo 
Cordelia, stand out in such relief against each other that 
Shakespeare alone could have wrought their several 
figures into one perfect scheme of spiritual harmopt- 
Setting aside for a moment the reflection that outside 
the work of -Tschylus there is no such poetry in the 
\torld, we must remember that there is no such reahs®*, 
t. ^.^Lere is no discord between the supreme sub- 
hmides of impassioned poetry and the humblest 
reahti^ of photographic prose. Incredible and 1®- 
possible as it seems, the impression of the one is 
enhanced and intensified by the impression of the 


was as great and almost 
.^on erful as his genius has been a commonplace 0 
days of Coleridge ; question- 
by- such dirty and dwarfish creatures of simjan 
of veil- • ^^otious idiocy' as mistake it for a sigo 
de^V^H® of duUness, and of distinction instead of 
fr^ra-nn deny the sun in heaven and affirm ^e 

eoSllv » ° ^ ^ do not know whetlier fits 

tion of dte selection and composi" 

has or W construction of a m®^terpieW 

No moro ^ universally recognised. 

glorified terrible inspiration ever 

the ereatp<it ^ poct than was that w'hich bade 

4 eS 0^1.^ ? inweave or fuse together the 

^oucester^^T,^^ daughters with the sto^' f 
in Sidnev’s possible that an episode 

- aduz niajr have suggested, as is usuall} 
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supposed or usually repeated, the notion or conception 
of mis more than tragic underplot ; but the student 
wll be disappointed who thinla to find in the sweet 
and sunbright work of Sidney’s pure and happy genius 
a touch or a hint of such tragic horror as could only be 
conceived and made endurable by the deeper as well 
as higher, and darker as well as brighter, genius of 
Shakespeare. And this fearful understudy in terror 
is a necessary, an indispensable, part of the most 
wonderful creation ever imagined and realised by man. 
The author of tire Book of Job, the author of the 
Eumenides, can show nothing to be set beside the third 
act of King Lear. All that is best and all that is worst 
in man might have been brought together and flashed 
together upon the mind’s eye of the spectator or the 
student without the inten^ention of such servile 
mimsters as take part with Goneril and Regan against 
their father. Storm and lightning, thunder and rain, 
become to us, even as they became to Lear, no less 
conscious and responsible partners in the superhuman 
inhumanity of an unimaginable crime. The close of 
the Prometheus itself seems less spiritually and over- 
poweringly fearful by comparison ivith a scene which 
is not t& close and is less terrible than the close of 
King Lear. And it is no whit more terrible than it 
is beautiful. The splendour of the lightning and the 
menace of the thunder serve only or mainly to relieve 
or to enhance the effect of suffering and the potency 
of passion on the spirit and the conscience of a man. 
The sufferer is transfigured : but he is not transformed. 
Mad or sane, living and dying, he is passionate and 
vehement, single-hearted and self-willed. And there- 
fore it is that the fierce appeal, the fiery protest 
agEunst the social iniquities and the legal atrocities of 
civilised mankind, which none before the greatest of all 
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Englishmen had ever dreamed of daring to utter in song 
or set forth upon the stage, comes not from Haitust, 
but from Lear. The young man whose infinite capacit} 
of thought and whose delicate scrupulosit}’ of conscience 
at once half disabled and half deified him could never 
have seen what was revealed by suffering to an old man 
who bad never thought or felt more deeply or more 
keenly than an average labourer or an average king- 
Lear s madness, at all events, tras assuredly not Ins 
enemy, but his friend. 

The rule of Elizabeth and her successor may ka'O 
imen more arbitrary' tlian we can now understand non 
the commonwealth of England could accept and could 
endure ; but how far it was from a monarchyj frpnt ^ 
government really deserving of tliat odious and ign®' 
minious name, we may judge bv tlie fact that tliis p»y 
could be acted and published.' Among all its other 
among all the manj^ other attnbute^ 
r It for ever as matchless among the works 

iittpro”’ r above all, that it is the first great 

Sc heights and the depUis of 

of tlie outcasts of the world 
innnrcnf’ ®°oial sufferer, clean or unclem, 
seS2 nf or free. To sadsfy the 

knovTi crawng for jusdee, as un- 

chan ve mi, !^oiaginabIe b)- Dante as by Chaucer, a 
which shall^m upon the social scheme of dungs 
the iudpp actual relations between 

sdtute ^thc Kf. cutpurse, the beadle and the pro- 
uttered coiiW AH tliis could be 

the English Proph^ied, could be tliundered from 

centurv-^ of the seventeendi 

to cr«c a Genian"™” 
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or suggested from the boards of a Russian or a German 
theatre at the dawn of the twentieth ? WTien a Tolstoi 
or a Sudermann can do this, and can do it with im- 
punity in success, it will be allowed that his country 
is not more than three centuries behind England in 
civilisation and freedom. Not politieal reform, but 
social revolution as beneficent and as bloodless, as 
absolute and as radical, as enkindled the aspiration and 
the faith of Victor Hugo, is the key-note of the creed 
and the watchword of the gospel according to Shake- 
speare. Not, of course, that it was not his first and 
last aim to follow the impulse which urged him to do 
good work for its own sake and for love of his own art : 
but this he could not do \vithout delivery of the word 
that was in him — ^the word of witness against wrong 
done by oversight as well as by cruelty, by negligence 
as surely as by crime. These things were hidden from 
the man’-ellous wisdom of Hamlet, and revealed to the 
more marvellous insanity of Lear. 

There is nothing of the miraculous in this marvel : 
the mere presence and companionship of the Fool 
should suffice to account for it ; Coraeha herself is 
but a little more adorably worthy of our love than the 
poor fellow who began to pine away after her going 
into France and before his coming into sight of reader 
or speetator. Here again the utmost humiliation im- 
aginable of social state and daily life serves only to 
exalt and to emphasise the nobility and the manhood 
of the natural man. The whip itself cannot degrade 
him ; the threat of it cannot change his attitude 
towards Lear ; the dread of it cannot modify his 
defiance of Goneril. Being, if not half-nutted, not 
altogether as other men are, he urges Lear to return 
and ask his daughters’ blessing rather than brave the 
midnight and the storm : but he cleaves to his master 
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tile divinp tr> 

thoug]} it shouM fidelity and love which is 
actual nature of a generally recognised in the 

°°g- And when th^ fj proverbial nature of a < 

'"^rge of madness hf^ ^ ^ trembling on the very 

Worth of such Hpx7r.f-^^ the priceless 

such folly. t£ ° f godlike wisdom of 

fie most divinely pathetic of all poems 

thought of the touch of all is the tender 

felJoMr-sufferer as h; ^^0 suffering of such 

""d pity in whiJh Tfie whirlwind'of terror 

nfuse and obscure ''"o read may at first 

significance and^tlf ^ boyush reader the 
depni^ ^oy elder does t> Unutterable charm of it. 

tiS?^ ‘oars, hh^ too keenly and too 

Sijan/od misuse his ^0 should waste his 

There'^''®* understanding in the study c? 

narni-aH?^® by the^re^JJe?°^?^ 

it as f-K ^ostmct of imam compelled by i 

of of the to realise and believe 

close 

fioal m^fp ° d ohrom'cle which made use of 

which creaT^I^^ of tragedv to produce this 

ficrself in „^^d it. 7 coequal with the genius 

defeated ^°ug Cordelia hanged 

uiost putiri ^ttle by the c father’s death, when 
‘^oiemptiy of Gpneril. Arid this 
of all Scenes an j ”^ost dmmat- t^^dition suggested to 
devoid of undp ^ events ^”d the most poetic 
s the genius nf^^^^ding undp^^^'^^^^ bade all men not 
the truth tl’^u th/^^^Pd how much higher 

imagination lotion of chance : how 
^ceeds and transcends 
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at all points the accident of fact. That an event may 
have happened means nothing and matters nothing ; 
that a man such as ^Eschylus or Shakespeare imagined 
it means this : that it endures and bears witness what 
man may be, at the highest of his powers and the 
noblest of his nature, for ever. 


VOL. XI, 
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OTHELLO 

In the seventli storj^ of the third decade of the Beca- 
tmmmthi of M. Giovanbattista Giraldi Cintliio, ‘ nobile 
errarese, first published in 1565, tliere is an incident 
0 eautifully imagined and so beautifully related that 
inexplicable how Shakespeare, when 
transfiguring this stor}’^ into the tragedy of 
nf struck it out of his version. The loss 

hprn handkerchief which seals the doom of the 

less Spc hellow-victim is far less plausibly and far 
a most ^ n by a mere accident, and 

hei&htpnc ^ accident, than by a device which 
atrocitv nf\ charm of Desdemona and Ae 

little oKilri through her tenderness for his 

Thf ilS " °<=^sion to destroy her. 

other actor in ^osign, who is nameless as every 
course if m story except the Moor’s wife,^ is of 

before ’it bv " r ^ shadow cast 

the less is hp none 

creature of a tn ^ ^omarkably powerful and original 
roahe for him<!Plf ^ j genius. Every man may 
, P ’ must allow tliat he cannot pre- 

mn« °vith*a^™ corruption of the Greek word 

most delightful touches in anticipation of one of the finest and 

**’0 '’on- genius” f ^ n^ast and most defightful characters 
her?„^‘ ’’O'- father wag ft. humour, deduces the Shandean 

that the nn ^"*'appy augury « hlamervorthy, for having gi' e" 
hestow on w' fet^ft tto among the company, 

thus tn n both mapn;fic-« .. /“'her gives his son, he ought to 

^presage for him good fortunate, as though he wished 
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tend to impose upon any other, his own image of the 
most wicked man ever created by the will of man or 
God. But Cinthio’s villain is distinctly and vividly 
set before us : a man ‘ of most beautiful presence, 
but of the wickedest nature that ever was man in the 
world.’ Less abnormal and less inhumanly intellectual 
than lago, who loved Desdemona ‘ not out of absolute 
lust ’ (perhaps the strangest and subtlest point of all 
that go to make up his all but inscrutable character), 
this simpler villain, ‘ no whit heeding the faith given 
to his wife, nor friendship, nor faith, nor obligation, 
that he might have to the Moor, fell most ardently in 
love with Disdemona. And he set all his thought to 
see if it might become possible for liim to enjoy her.’ 

This plain and natural motive would probably have 
sufficed for any of those great contemporaries who 
found it easier to excel all other tragic or comic poets 
since the passing of Sophocles and Aristophanes than 
to equal or draw near to Shakespeare. For him it was 
insufficient. Neither envy nor hatred nor jealousy nor 
resentment, all at work together in festering fusion of 
conscious and contemplative evil, can quite explain 
lago even to himself : yet neither Macbeth nor even 
Flamlet is by nature more inevitably introspective. 
But the secret of the abyss of this man’s nature lies 
deeper than did ever plummet sound save Shake- 
speare’s. The bright and restless devil of Goethe’s 
invention, the moumfuller and more majestic devil 
created by Marlowe, are spirits of less deep damnation 
than that incarnate in the bluff plain-spoken soldier 
whose honesty is the one obvious thing about him, 
the one unmistakable quality which neither man nor 
woman ever fails to recognise and to trust. 

And what is even the loftier Faust, whose one fitting 
mate was Helen, if compared with the subjects of lago’s 
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fathomless and bottomless malice ? This quarry cries 
on havoc louder than when Hamlet fell, Shakespeare 
alone could have afforded to cancel the most graceiut 
touch, to efface the loveliest feature, in the sketch o 
Cinthio’s heroine. But Dcsdemona can dispense with 
even this. 

‘ The Moor’s wife went often, as I have said, to the 
ancient’s wife’s house, and abode with her a good 
part of the day. Whence this man seeing* that she 
sometimes bore about her a handkerchief which he 
knew that the Moor had given her, the wliich hand- 
kerchief was wrought in Moorish wise most subtly> 
and was most dear to the lady, and in like wise to the 
Moor, he bethought him to take it from her secretlyj 
and thence to prepare against her her final ruin. And 
he having a girl of three years old, which child tvas 
much beloved of Disdemona, one day that the hapl^® 
lady had gone to stay at Ae house of this villain, 
ook the littJe girl in his arms and gave her to tlie lady, 
who took her and gathered her to her breast: tins 
deceiver, who was excellent at sleight of hand, reft 
trom her girdlestead the h'andkerchief so cunningly 
tnat she Avas no whit aware of it, and departed from 
^ Uisdemona, Imowing not this, went 

heS other thoughts took no 

Snf ^"""dkerchief. But some days thence, 
lest thf M finding it, she was right fearful 

w?nt to it%f her, as he was often 

to^k beautiful passage can fad 

£ Shak^peare forbore to ihake use of 

as it is ^ ‘s as much less probable 

band’s achincr^f^^’ n j ^ offers to bind the hus- 
handkerchief^ prehead with this especially hallowed 
^erchief . he puts « from him, and it drops.’ 
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urmoticed by either, for Emilia to pick up and reflect, 
‘ I am glad I have found this napkin.’ 

^^fllat can be the explanation of what a dunce who 
knows better than Shakespeare might call an oversight ? 
There is but one : but it is all-sufficient. In Shake- 
speare’s world as in nature’s it is impossible that 
monsters should propagate : that lago should beget, 
or that Goneril or Regan should bring forth. Their 
children are creatures unimaginable by man. The 
old chronicles give sons to Goneril who vanquish 
Cordelia in battle and drive her to suicide in prison : 
but Shakespeare knew that such a tradition was not 
less morally and physiologically incongruous than it 
was poetically and dramatically impossible. And 
Lear’s daughters are not monsters in the proper sense ; 
their unnatural nature is but the sublimation and 
_ exaggeration of common evil qualities, unalloyed, un- 
tempered, unqualified by any ordinary admixture of 
anything not ravenously, resolutely, mercilessly selfish. 
They are devils only by dint of being more utterly and 
exclusively animals — and animals of a lower and hate- 
fuller type — ^than usual. But any one less thoroughly 
intoxicated with the poisonous drug of lifelong power 
upon all others within reach of his royal hand would 
have been safe from the convincing and subjugating 
influence of Goneril and Regan. That is plain enough : 
but who will be fool enough to imagine that he would 
have been safe against the more deadly and inevitable 
influence of lago ? 

The most fearful evidence of his spiritual power — 
for it would have been easy for a more timid nature 
than his wife’s to secure herself beforehand against his 
physical violence by a warning given betimes to either 
of his intended victims — was necessarily suppressed 
by Shakespeare as unfit for dramatic service. Emilia 
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will not believe Othello’s assurance of her husband’s 
complicity in the murder of Desdemona : tlie ancient s 
r ^ Llinthio’s terrible storj- ‘ knew all, seeing that 
her husband would fain have made use of her as an 
instrument in the lady’s death, but she would never 
assent, and for dread of her husband durst not tell 
her anything.’ This is not more striking and satis- 
m a tale than it would have been improper and 
inefiectual in a tragedy. So utter a prostration _ of 
spirit, so helpless an abjection of soul and abdication 
o conscience under the absolute pressure of sheer 
terror, vould have been too pureh' dreadful and con- 
emptible a phase of debased nature for Shakespeare 
o exhibit and to elaborate as he must needs have done 
in which lago’s wife must needs 

if they could have been as dramahc, 

convincing as those in whicli tlie light, 
untrust\vorthy, lo^^ng, lying, foolish, 
to oiir devoted woman is made actual and tangible 
madr none but Shakespeare could hav*: 

when ^ ^ afraid, it may be, of her husband, 

dauntles"; stolen handkerchief, but utterly 

hertosilpn i^‘®.”^tirderous hand is lifted against 
The in " to the trutli. 

nature as rnark of difference bet\veen such a 

for ^Sose ^ as that of the mistress 

her is les<; nk ■ ^ down her life too late to save 
opinion— IS to even in tlieir last difference of 

abuse theiV hnek tf^re arc or are not women who 

abusing him^ t^thello charges his wife widi 

uiost naturallv ™ previous scene when Emilia 
just shou-n luiself 

Wo he and she answei's : 

Drew an Sr-ch hunlul^ 
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This would be a most noble stroke of pathos if the 
speaker were wrong — ^misled by love into loving error ; 
but the higher Shakespearean pathos, unequalled and 
impossible for man to conceive as ever possibly to be 
equalled by man, consists in the fact that she was 
right. And the men of Shakespeare’s age could see 
this ; they coupled together with equally assured 
propriety and justice of epithet 

Honest lago and the jealous Moor. 

The jealousy of the one and the honesty of the other 
must stand or fall together. Othello, when over- 
mastered by the agony of tlie sudden certitude that the 
devotion of his love has been wasted on a harlot who 
has laid in ashes the honour and the happiness of his 
life, may naturally or rather must inevitably so bear 
himself as to seem jealous in the eyes of all — ^and they 
are all who know him — to whom lago seems the living 
type of honesty : a bluff, gallant, outspoken fellow, no 
conjurer and no saint, coarse of speech and cynical of 
humour, but true and tried as steel : a man to be 
trusted beyond many a far cleverer and many a more 
refined companion in peril or in peace. It is the 
supreme triumph of his superb hypocrisy so to disguise 
the pride of intellect which is the radical instinct of 
his nature and the central mainspring of his action as 
to pass for a man of rather inferior than superior in- 
telligence to tlae less blunt and simple natures of those 
on whom he plays with a touch so unerring at the 
pleasure of his merciless will. One only thing he 
cannot do : he cannot make Desdemona doubt of 
Othello. The first terrible outbreak of his gathering 
passion in a triple peal of thunder fails to convince her 
that she has erred in believing him incapable of 
jealousy. She can only believe that he has vented 
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upon her the irritation aroused by others, and repent 
that she should have charged him even in thought Anp 
unkindness on no more serious account than this. 

‘ Nay, we must tliink men are not gods ’ : 
had been but inconsiderate and over-exacting, an 
‘ unliandsome warrior ’ unfit to bear the burden 
the heat of the day — of a lifelong union and a fellowship 
in battle and struggle against the trials and the tesK 
of chance — ^to repine intemall}' for a moment on such 
a score as that. 

Were no other proof extant and flagrant of the 
palpable truth that Shakespeare excelled all other men 
of all time on record as a poet in tlie most proper and 
literal sense — ^as a creator of man and woman — there 
would be m'erflowing and overwhelming proof of it 
m the creation and interaction of these three characteis. 
In the more technical and hnical sense of the word, 
no less Aan in height of prophetic power, in depth 01 
reconcihng and atoning inspiration, he is excelled by 
■^sch54us ; though surely, on the latter score, by 
i^chylus alone. But if tlie unique and marrellous 
power which at tlie close of tlie Oresteia leaves us 
mipressed wdth a crowning and find sense of lugh 

pin al calm and austere consolation in face of all 
suffering and of sin— if this supreme 
^ imaginative reason was no more shared by 



us It was his and his alone to set betore 

action of character and event, of all 

iov passion, all evil and aU good, all naUiral 

and uerfp!^" change, in such fullness 

^-ith sSch harmony and 
known to r,' of tnith, tliat no man 

whom it wniUr?^^ lerard eirer glorified the world 
uld have been so utterlj- natural and so 
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comparatively rational to fall dovm before and worship 
as a God. 

For nothing human is ever for a moment above the 
reach or beyond the scope or beneath the notice of his 
all but superhuman genius. In this very play he sets 
before mankind for ever not only the perfect models 
of heroic love and honour, of womanly sweetness and 
courage, of intelligent activity and joyous energy in 
evil, but also an unsurpassable t3rpe of the tragicomic 
dullard. Roderigo is not only lago’s but (in Dryden’s 
masterly phrase) ‘ God Almighty’s fool.’ And Shake- 
speare shows the poor devil no more mercy than lago 
or than God. You see at once that he was born to be 
plundered, cudgelled, and killed — if he tries to play 
the villain — like a dog. No lighter comic relief than 
tliis rather grim and pitiless exhibition of the typic 
fool could have been acceptable or admissible on the 
stage of so supreme a tragedy. 

^ Such humorous realism — ^and it is excellent of its 
kind-— as half reheves and half intensifies the horror 
of Cinthio’s tale may serve as well as any other point 
of difference to show -with what matchless tact of trans- 
figuration by selection and rejection the hand of 
Shakespeare wrought his will and set his mark on the 
materials left ready for it by the hand of a lesser genius. 
The ancient waylays and maims the lieutenant on a 
dark night as he comes from the house of a harlot 
‘ with whom he was wont to solace himself ’ ; and 
when the news gets abroad next morning, and reaches 
the ears of Disdemona, ‘ she, who was of a loving nature 
and thought not that evil should thence befall her, 
shewed that she had right great sorrow for such a 
mishap. Hereof the Moor took the worst opinion 
that might be, and went to find the ancient, and said 
to him, “ Thou knowest well that my ass of a wife 
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is in so great trouble for the lieutenant’s mishap that 
® if mad.” “ And how could you,’’ 

sam he, “ deem otherwise, seeing that he is her soul ? ” 
Her soul, eh ? ” replied the Moor. “ I MH pUck 

QK V'* ^ ^ from her body.” ’ 
^l\^Kcspearc and his one disciple mbster alone 
cou have afforded to leave tliis masterly bit of din" 
ogue unused or untranslated. For they alone would 
so Have elevated and ennobled the figure of the pro- 
make it unimaginable that he could have 
his wife and her supposed par- 
ro!!u living instrument of his revenge, 

nf r,io done so, he might have been capable 

played by the merciless Aloor who 
stufFpH f *^hrash her to deatli with a stocking 

can master of realistic ficuon 

inipressin^^^!7 surpassed the simple force of 
uidovely narrSve.^^'^ conveyed by this direct and 

lad^^nnL^^^ debated with each other wdietlier the 
and resolvpfl ^ death by poison or dagger 

these the ®i^her the one or the other of 

mind’wherehi*^^^ *' A there is come into mV 
he no susoiri^ yon shall satisfy yourself, and there shall 
house SrSr And it is this. The 

of your charS,P^°u '■OU' old, and the ceiling 

witli a stockino-^f many chinks in it. I wdU 
sore that sHp "’o smite Disdemona so 

on her no sipn of A, ®teof, whereb}’- there may seem 
''dll make nS of :,.'vhen she shaU be dead, we 
lady’s head ■ fp^L- fall, and will shatter the 
tered it and’kiPp^^"^ a beam as it fell has shat- 
no one who miv "• this wise there shall be 

naan believing that hpr'!r''^ suspicion of you, everj' 
g that her death has befallen by accident.” 
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The cruel counsel pleased the Moor, and after abiding 
the time that seemed convenient to him, he being one 
night wth her abed, and havdng already hidden the 
ancient in a little chamber that opened into the bed- 
chamber, the ancient, according to the order taken 
bettveen them, made some manner of noise in the little 
chamber : and, hearing it, the Moor said, suddenly, 
to his wife, “ Hast thou heard that noise ? ” “I have 
heard it,” said she. “ Get up,” subjoined the Moor, 
“ and see what is the matter.” Up rose the hapless 
Disdemona, and, as soon as she came near the little 
chamber, forth came thereout the ancient, who, being 
a strong man, and of good muscle, with the stocking 
which he had ready gave her a cruel blow in the middle 
of her back, wherc% the lady instantly fell, without 
being able wellnigh to draw breath. But with that 
little voice that she could get she called on the Moor 
to help her, and he, risen out of bed, said to her, 
“ Most wicked lady, thou hast the wage of thine 
unchastity : thus fare those women, who, feigning 
to love their husbands, set horns on their heads.” 
The wretched lady, hearing this, and feeling herself 
come to her end, inasmuch as the ancient had given 
her another blow, said that in witness of her faith she 
called upon the dhine justice, seeing that tlie w'orld’s 
failed her. And as she called on God to help her, 
W'hen the third blow^ follow^ed, she lay slain by tlie 
villainous ancient. Then, haHng laid her in bed, and 
shattered her head, he and the Moor made the rooftrec 
of the chamber fall, as they had derised betw'een them, 
and the Moor began to call for liclp, for the house w^as 
falling : at w'hose voice the neighbours came running, 
and having uncovered the bed, they found the lady 
under the roof-beams dead.’ 

We are a long way off Shakespeare in this powerfully 
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dramatic and realistic scene of butchery : it is ^ ^ ^ 
from Othello, a nature made up of love relent- 
of resolute righteousness and heroic pity, to t , 
less and deliberate ruffian whose justice is as 
its ferocity as his caution is cold-blooded m i 
sight. The sacrificial murder of T. raaV 

butcher}-, but tragedy — ^terrible as ever 
be, but not more terrible than beautiM; 
first kiss to the last stab, when tlic sacrificing p 
retribution immolates the ^^ctim whose blood i 
forborne to shed for pity of her beauty till r w 
forget his first impulse and shed it for piQ 
suffering. His words can bear no otlier m ‘ 
can imply no other action, tliat would not be bur 
rather than grotesque in its horror. And 
mentators of annotators who cannot 
will not allow that a man in almost 
passion of anguish may not be perfectly ^d se 
mindffil of consistency and master of ^^di 

explain how Desdemona manages to regain hw ^ , 
so as to speak three times and utter die 
falsehood that ever put trutli to shame, after = 
stifled to death. To recover breadi enough to 
to think, and to lie in defence of her slayer, can n ^ 
be less tlian to recover breath enough to reirn’O 
live, if imdespatched bv some sharper and 
sunimar}- method of homicide. The fitful and intei 
mittent lack of stage directions which has caused a 
perpetuated tliis somewhat short-sighted 
not a more obHous eHdence of the fact that ShsKe- 
speare’s te.xt has lost more than anv other and les^*-^ 
poet s for 'want of tlie autltor’s re\'ision thsn 
nuspladng of a letter which, as far as I know, has nei 
pt been set right, tyffien Othello hears that la^.bj 
msbgated Roderigo to assassinate Cassio, he exclaim^* 
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‘ O villain ! ’ and Cassio ejaculates, ‘ Most heathenish, 
and most gross I ’ The sense is improved and the 
metre is rectified when we perceive that the original 
printer mistook the word ‘ villanie ’ for the word 
‘ villaine.’ Such corrections of an unrevised text 
may seem slight and trivial matters to Englishmen 
who give thanks for the like labour when lavished 
on second-rate or third-rate poets of classical an- 
tiquity : tire toil bestowed by a Bentley or a Porson 
on Euripides or Horace must naturally, in the judg- 
ment of universities, seem wasted on Shakespeare or 
on Shelley. 

One of the very few poets to be named with these 
has left on everlasting record the deliberate expression 
of his judgment that Othello combines and unites the 
qualities of King Lear, ‘ the most tremendous effort 
of Shakespeare as a poet ’ (a verdict with which I may 
venture to express my full and absolute agreement), 
and of Hamlet, his most tremendous effort ‘ as a philo- 
sopher or meditator.’ It may be so : and Coleridge 
may be right in his estimate that ‘ Othello is the union 
of the t\vo.’ I should say myself, but with no thought 
of setting my opinion against that of the man who at 
his best was now and then the greatest of all poets 
and all critics, that the fusion of thought and passion, 
inspiration and meditation, was at its height in King 
Lear. But in Othello we get the pure poetry of natural 
and personal emotion, unqualified by the righteous 
doubt and conscientious intelligence which instigate 
and impede the will and the action of Hamlet. The 
collision and the contrast of passion and intellect, of 
noble passion and infernal intellect, was never beforc 
and can never be again presented and verified as in 
this most tragic of all tragedies that ever the supreme 
student of humanity bequeathed for the study of all 
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time. As a poet and a thinker ^schylus was the equal, 
if not the supeiior, of Shakespeare ; as a creator, a 
revealer, and an interpreter, infinite in his insight and 
his truthfulness, his tenderness and his wisdom, 
justice and his mercy, no man who ever lived can 
stand beside the author of Othello. 
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It is a truth more curious than difficult to verify that 
there was a time when the greatest genius ever Imown 
among the sons of men was uncertain of the future and 
unsure of the task before it ; when the one unequalled 
and unapproachable master of the one supreme art 
which implies and includes the mastery of the one 
supreme science perceptible and accessible by man 
stood hesitating between the impulsive instinct for 
dramatic poetry, the crown and consummation of all 
philosophies, the living incarnation of creative and 
intelligent godhead, and the facile seduction of elegiac 
and idyllic verse, of meditative and uncreative song : 
between the music of Orpheus and the music of 
Tibullus. The legendary choice of Hercules was of 
less moment than the actual choice of Shakespeare 
between the influence of Robert Greene and the 
influence of Christopher Marlowe. 

The point of most interest in the tragedy or history 
of King Richard II. is the obvious evidence which it 
gives of the struggle between the worse and the better 
genius of its author. ‘ ’Tis now full tide ’tween night 
an'd day,’ The author of Selinnis and Andronicus is 
wsibly contending with the author of Faustm and 
Edward II. for the mastery of Shakespeare’s poetic 
and dramatic adolescence. Already the bitter hatred 
which was soon to vent itself in the raging rancour of 
his dying utterance must have been kindled in the 
unhappy heart of Greene by comparison of his original 
work with the few lines, or possibly the scene or two. 
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in his unlovely though not unsuccessful tragedy 
Tittis Aitdroniciis, which had been retouched or supp 1 
by Shakespeare ; whose marvellous power or 
figuration in the act of imitation was never ov - 
matched in any early work of a Raffaelle while yet 
disciple of a Perugino. There are six lines m 
discomfortable play which can only have been wri > 
if any trust may be put in the evidence of intelUg 
comparison, by Shakespeare ; and yet they 
doubtedly in the style of Greene, who could omy n 
written them if the spirit of Shakespeare had pass 
into him for five minutes or so : 

King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name. 

Is the sun dimmed that gnats do fly in it ? 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 

Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 

There is nothing so fine as that in the elegiac or 
rhyming scenes or passages of Kirig Richard //• ^ 
yet it is not glaringly out of place among the sot 
momtruosith — ^if I may borrow a phrase appP^^ .p 
Michelet to a more recent literary creation— ^f 1 
cra^ and chaotic tragedy in which a writer of • 
genius attempted to play the part which hi 
mend Marlowe and their supplanter Shakespeare ^ver 
born to originate and to sustain. To use yet another 
^ admirable French phrase, the author 0 

is evidently a moutoji enrage. T 
^d sheep who has broken the bounds of his pasto^' 
fias only, in his own opinion, to assume ^ 
him no ^ "'^plfj and the tragic stage must acknowledg 
fiction and hi his best works of pros 

tlS elegiac idyls, is as surel) 

purest and gentlest of writers as he was the mosi 
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reckless and disreputable of men. And when ambition 
or hunger lured or lashed him into the alien field of 
tragic poetry, his first and last notion of the work in 
hand was simply to revel and wallow in horrors after 
the fashion, by no means of a wild boar, but merely 
of a wether gone distracted. 

Nevertheless, the influence of this unlucky trespasser 
on tragedy is too obvious in too much of the text of 
King Richard II. to be either questioned or overlooked. 
Coleridge, whose ignorance of Shakespeare’s pre- 
decessors was apparently as absolute as it is assuredly 
astonishing in the friend of Lamb, has attempted by 
super-subtle advocacy to explain and excuse, if not to 
justify and glorify, the crudities and incongruities of 
dramatic conception and poetic execution which signal- 
ise this play as unmistakably the author’s first attempt 
at historic drama : it would perhaps be more exactly 
accurate to say, at dramatic history. But they are 
almost as evident as the equally wonderful and youthful 
genius of the poet. The grasp of character is uncertain : 
the exposition of event is inadequate. The reader or 
spectator unversed in the byways of history has to 
guess at what has already happened — how, why, when, 
where, and by whom the prince whose murder is the 
matter in debate at the opening of the play has been 
murdered. He gets so little help or light from the 
poet that he can only guess at random, with blind 
assumption or purblind hesitation, what may be the 
right or wrong of the case which is not even set before 
him. The scolding-match between Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray, fine in their primitive way as are the last 
two speeches of the latter declaimer, is liker the work 
of a pre-Marlowite than the work of Marlowe’s disciple. 
The whole scene is merely literary, if not purely 
academic : and the seemingly casual interchange of 

VOL. XI. K 
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rhyme and blank verse is more wayward and fitful 
than even in Romeo and Juliet. That the fibest passage 
is in rhyme, and is given to a character about to vams 
from the action of the play, is another sign of poetic 
and intellectual immaturity. The second scene has 
in it a breath of true passion and a touch of true 
pathos : jjut even if the subject had been more du \ 
and definitely explained, it would still have been com 
paratively wanting in depth of natural passion an 
pungency of natural pathos. The tliird scene, tun 
of beautifully fluent and plentifully inefficient wntmgt 
reveals the protagonist of the play as so pitifully 

^ W'eakling that no future action or suffenug 
can lift him above the level which divides and purities 
pity from contempt. And this, if mortal manhood may 
judgment on immortal godhead, I mus 
Shakespeare does not seem to me to have seen, 
i ne theatrical trickery which masks and reveals tiie 
.^^clty and the heartless hypocrisy of th 
fo! n Young tyrant is enough to remove him once 
nno^ reach of manly sympathy or compassion 

by scorn. If 4 4n ever be sorry for 
soSnw ^ *bat befalls so vile a sample of royalty, ou 
tion be so diluted and adulterated by recoHe ' 

could hnrm T^^bcdness and baseness that its 
examnirn^^ acceptable to any but the most pitiable 
eSh Z ^i'^Pbon of manldnd. But this is.no 
vivisection tl, relentless persistence in spintua 
manipuhtin^ seems to guide and animate the poet s 

once exd?e4^"^ evolution of a character which at 
- . i-es a contpm^»^ 0 -r.j t j . i__ ^0 supef' 



--- dastarrIKr , abhorrence arousec , 

noble and4neroW®r deathbed of his father s 

which glorifies tt, ^ brother. The magnificent poetry 
gionhes the opening scene of the second act, 
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however dramatically appropriate and effective in its 
way, is yet so exuberant in lyric and elegiac eloquence 
that readers or spectators may conceivably have thought 
the young Shakespeare less richly endowed by nature 
as a dramatist than as a poet. It is not of the speaker or 
the hearer that we think as we read the most passionate 
panegyric on his country ever set to hymnal harmonies 
by the greatest of patriotic poets but jEschylus alone : 
it is simply of England and of Shakespeare. 

The bitter prolongation of the plaj^ upon words 
which answers the half-hearted if not heartless inquirj^ 
‘ How is ’t tvith aged Gaunt ? ’ is a more dramatic 
touch of homelier and nearer nature to which Coleridge 
has done no more than exact justice in his admirable 
comment : ‘ A passion there is that carries off its own 
excess by plays on words as naturally, and therefore 
as appropriately to drama, as by gesticulations, looks, 
or tones.’ And the one Aoroughly noble and nobly 
coherent figure in the poem disappears as tvith a 
thunderclap or the sound of a trumpet calling to 
judgment a soul too dull in its baseness, too decrepit in 
its degradation, to hear or understand the summons. 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 

But the poor mean spirit of the hearer is too narrow 
and too shallow to feel the torment which a nobler soul 
in its adversity would have recognised by the revelation 
of remorse. 

With the passing of John of Gaunt the moral grandeur 
of the poem passes finally away. Whatever of interest 
we may feel in any of the surviving figures is transitory, 
intermittent, and always qualified by a sense of ethical 
inconsistency and intellectual inferiority. There is not 
a man among them ; unless it be the Bishop of Carlisle : 
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and he does but flash across tlic action for an ineffMtuai 
instant. There is often something 
Aumerle ; indeed, his daimtiess and devoted a 
tion for the lung makes us sometirnes feel as t o „ 
there must be something not unpitiable or unioA 
in the kinsman who could inspire and retain s 
constancy of regard in a spirit so much manlier 
his own. But the figure is too roughly and too tlii 
sketched to be thorough!}' memorable as ^ 
and his fatlier’s is an incomparable, an 
unintelligible and a monstrous nullit}'. Colen a 
attempt to justify the w'ays of York to man— to a 
man of common sense and common sentiment— is 
amusing in Coleridge as it w'ould be amazing m a ) 
other and therefore in any lesser commentator. 

In the scene at Windsor Castle between the k-U 
and her husband’s minions the idyllic or elegiac s J 
again supplants and supersedes the comparativel} e 
and dramatic manner of dialogue between die i 
men whom we have just seen lashed into disgust /i 
goaded into revolt by the ^•illainv and brutalit}' or 
rascal king. The dialogue is beautiful and J 

It makes a ver}' pretty eclogue : none other among 
countless \Yriters of Elizabetlian eclogues could ha' 
equalled it. But if we look for an}'tliing more or i ^ 
anytliing higher than this, we must look elsendiere • 
a^ we shall not look in vain if we turn to tire author ^ 
Edward the Second, men the wretclied York creepy 
m, we have undoubtedly such a liwng and drivelUno 
p^re of hysterical impotence on the downv'ard 
to dotage and distraction as none but Shakespeare coph 
Bolingbroke reappears and 

of the poet who has b 

ibiril him a generous portion from tlie inexhapt' 
ble treasure of his otvn immortal life, we find ourseh''^® 
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again among men, and are comforted and refreshed 
by the change. The miserable old regent’s histrionic 
attempt to play the king and rebuke the rebel is so 
admirably pitiful that his last unnatural and monstrous 
appearance in the action of the play might possibly 
be explained or excused on the score of dotage — an 
active and feverish fit of impassioned and demented 
dotage. 

The inspired effeminacy and the fanciful puerility 
which dunces attribute to the typical character of a 
representative poet never found such graceful utterance 
as the greatest of poets has given to the unmanliest of 
his creatures when Richard lands in Wales. Coleridge 
credits the poor wretch with ‘ an intense love of his 
country,’ intended to ‘ redeem him in the hearts of the 
audience ’ in spite of the fact that ‘ even in this love 
there is something feminine and personal.’ There is 
nothing else in it : as anybody but Coleridge would 
have seen. It is exquisitely pretty and utterly un- 
imaginable as the utterance of a man. The two men 
who support him on either side, the loyal priest and 
the gallant kinsman, offer him words of manly counsel 
and manful cheer. He answers them with an outbreak 
of such magnificent poetry as might almost have been 
uttered by the .divine and unknown and unimaginable 
poet who gave to eternity the Book of Job : but in this 
case also Ac futility of intelligence is as perfect as the 
sublimity of speech. And his utter collapse on the 
arrival of bad tidings provokes a counter-change of 
poetry as splendid in utterance of abjection and despair 
as the preceding rhapsody in expression of confidence 
and pride. The scene is still rather amcebasan than 
dramatic : it is above the reach of Euripides, but more 
like the imaginable work of a dramatic and tragic 
Theocritus than the possible work of a Sophocles 
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when content to give us nothing more nearly 
and more comparative!}' sublime than the 
And it is even more amusing tlian curious that 
courdy censors who cancelled and suppressed tlie seen 
of Idchard’s deposition should not have cut away ui 
glorious passage in w'hich die I'anity of tingship i 
confronted, by die grovelling repentance of a king) 
wadi die grinning humiliation of death. The . 
passion of diis second great speech is as unrrustaka 
as die lyric emotion of the other. And the utter co - 
lapse of heart and spirit which follows on tlie nn. 
stroke of bad tidings at once completes the pictin^ o 
the man, and concludes in equal harmony the 
passage of the poem and die most memorable seen 
m the play. 

The effect of the impression made by it is so 
ately sustained in the following scene as almost to ma ' 
a young student wonder at the interest taken by pe 
young Shakespeare in the development or evoluUon 
o such a womanish or semivirile character. The sty a 
IS not exaedy verbose, as we can hardly deny diat itis 
of ^ passionate parts of the second and diird ac 
anrt '• exuberant and effusive, elegiac 

Owdian, m a degree wliich might ivell Iiai-e made 
futiiro dembt, and gravely doubt, ivhether tli 

take ivould ever be competent to 

^^ide the actual audior of 
orTtiSV spend a tithe of the words 

neitiier mor P^ns on the presentation of a character 
comnass^n 1°^^- contempt nor less ivordiy of 
conwncinv Edward is at least as living and 

acUs a eloses this memorable diird 

ry pretty eclogue, not untouched widi tragic 
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rather than idyllic emotion. The fourth act opens 
upon a morally chaotic introduction of incongruous 
causes, inexplicable plaintiffs, and incomprehensible 
defendants. Whether Aumerle or Fitzwater or Surrey 
or Bagot is right or wrong, honourable or villainous, 
no reader or spectator is given a chance of guessing : 
it is a mere cockpit squabble. And the scene of de- 
position which follows, full as it is of graceful and 
beautiful writing, need only be set against the scene 
of deposition in Edward the Secojid to show the differ- 
ence between rhetorical and dramatic poetry, emotion 
and passion, eloquence and tragedy, literature and life. 
The young Shakespeare’s scene is full to superfluity 
of fine verses and fine passages : his young compeer’s 
or master’s is from end to end one magnificent model 
of tragedy, ‘ simple, sensuous, and passionate ’ as 
Milton himself could have desired : Milton, the second 
as Shakespeare was the first of the great English poets 
who were pupils and debtors of Christopher Marlowe. 
It is pure poetry and perfect drama : the fancy is finer 
and tire action more lifelike than here. Only once 
or twice do we come upon such a line as this in the 
pathetic but exuberant garrulity of Richard : ‘ While 
that my wretchedness doth bait myself.’ That is 
worthy of Marlowe. And what follows is certainly 
pathetic : though certainly there is a good deal of it. 

The last act might rather severely than unfairly be 
described as a series of six tragic or tragicomic eclogues. 
The first scene is so lovely that no reader worthy to 
enjoy it will care to ask whether it is or is not so lifelike 
as to convey no less of conviction than all readers must 
feel of fascination in the continuous and faultless 
melody of utterance and tenderness of fancy which 
make it in its way an incomparable idyl. From the 
dramatic point of view it might certainly be objected 
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that we know notliing of the wife, and that what 
ow 01 the husband does not by any means tend to 
sudden pathos and sentimental s}Tnpathy 
ot their parting speeches. The first part of the nest 
Hrir. beautiful and blameless an example of 

. ^ narrative as even a Greek poet could have 

lengtii : but in the latter part of it we 
^mrr,o^ acloiowdedge again the dramatic 

revppl ^ years was to 

mncf ^ be3’^ond all question, except from the 

impudent of dunces, the greatest 
moiSlhv ^ or creator ever bom into int' 

the dnta^’ cxT metre are rough, loose, and weak • 

‘“"4 Safolie ffif 
blood of hJc ^ scene in ivliich he clamours for the 
dramatic • u proper sense tragic or 

and unnatunf eclogue, artificial in manner 

example evici ” |nbstance. No feebler or unlovelier 
mother-wits ’ f, ' jigging veins of rhyming 

already havp ^ Marlowe’s imperial rebuke should 
veriest silence on the lips of the 

of his voluble o ammbsean rhymesters 

. The ^^ervescent generation, 

in the closino- young Shakespeare reriyes 

sufficient rufi£n ’ *^^r>ugh Exton is a ratlier m- 
We might at inacf^iu important an assassin, 

^ddenly chinT beard of him before he 

The last soliloquvo/!^ a full-fledged murderer, 
and beautiful “c king is wonderful in its wa\'> 

more thz infliipnr.o^”^rPP‘^*^ view : it shows once 
curious trick of Marlowe’s example in the 

sceptic meditation transcription of texts for 

rather more of thr dissection. But we 

than Marlowe iess of his creature the 

owe might have given us. The inter- 
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lude of the groom, on the other hand, gives promise 
of something different in power and pathos from the 
poetry of Marlowe : but the scene of slaughter which 
follows is not quite satisfactory : it is almost boyish 
in its impetuosity of buffeting and bloodshed. The 
last scene, with its final reversion to rhyme, may be 
described in Richard’s own previous words as good, 
‘ and yet not greatly good.’ 

Of the tlrree lines on which the greatest genius that 
ever made eartli more splendid, and the name of man 
more glorious, than without the passage of its presence 
tlrey could have been, chose alternately or successively 
to work, the line of tragedy was that on which its 
promise or assurance of future supremacy was first 
made manifest. The earliest comedies of Shakespeare, 
overflowing with fancies and exuberant in beauties as 
they are, gave no sign of inimitable power : tlieir 
joyous humour and tlieir sunbright poetry were charm- 
ing rather than promising qualities. The imperfec- 
tions of his first historic play, on which I trust I have 
not touched Mth any semblance of even the most 
unwilling or unconscious irreverence, are surely more 
serious, more obvious, more obtrusive, than the doubt- 
less undeniable and indisputable imperfections of 
Romeo and Jidiet. If the style of love-making in that 
loveliest of all youthful poems is fantastically unlike 
the actual courtship of modem lovers, it is not unliker 
than is the style of love-making in favour with Dante 
and his fellow-poets of juvenile and fanciful passion. 
Setting aside this objection, the first of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies is not more beautiful than blameless. There 
is no incoherence of character, no inconsistency of 
action. Aumerle is hardly so living a figure as Tybalt : 
Capulet is as indisputably probable as York is obviously 
impossible in the part of a headstrong tyrant. There is 
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earliest comedies : there 
IQ Tiofi history. In the first tragedy there 

flnri o else, or nothing but what is so subservient 
intn rAf°f simply to bring it out and throw it 

wnnU vvork of a young poet this difference 

thp enough to establish and explain 

men in though he might be greater than all other 
tragedy comedy, he was still greater in 
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IT hm stark oblivion froze above their names 

n hose glory shone round Shakespeare's, bright as uox, 
ne eye beheld their light shine full as fame's, 

Une hand unveiled it : this did none but thoti. 
ove, stronger than forgetfulness and sleep, 

Kose, and bade memory rise, and England hear : 

And all the harvest left so long to reap 

lone ripe arid rich in every sheaf and ear. 

grace of thine 

I their shrine : 

N^ L Ti I om, 

Praisp nf ^ V thanksgiving 

Whelp -h^ • ^i'nine and everliving 

lose praise is thine as thine is theirs, Charles Lamb. 
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The fii'st great English poet was the father of English 
tragedy and the creator of English blank verse. 
Chaucer and Spenser were great writers and great 
men : they shared between them every gift which goes 
to the making of a poet except the one which alone 
can make a poet, in the proper sense of the word, 
great. Neither pathos nor humour nor fancy nor 
invention will suffice for that : no poet is great as a 
poet whom no one could ever pretend to recognise 
as sublime. Sublimity is the test of imagination as 
distinguished from invention or from fancy : and the 
first English poet whose powers can be called sublime 
was Christopher Marlowe. 

The majestic and exquisite excellence of various 
lines and passages in Marlowe’s first play must be 
admitted to relieve, if it cannot be allowed to redeem, 
the stormy monotony of Titanic truculence which 
blusters like a simoom through the noisy course of 
its ten fierce acts. With" many and heavy faults, 
there is something of genuine greatness in Tamburlaine 
the Great ; and for two grave reasons it must always 
be remembered with distinction and mentioned with 
honour. It is the first poem ever "written in English 
blank verse, as distinguished from mere rh3uneless 
decasyllabics ; and it contains one of the noblest 
passages, perhaps indeed the noblest in the literature 
of the world, ever written by one of the greatest 
masters of poetry in lo-ving praise of the glorious 
delights and sublime submission to the everlasting 
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limits of his art. In its highest and most distinctive 
OTalities, in unfaltering and infallible command of 
the right note of music and, the proper tone of colour 
finest touches of poetic execution, no pod 
of the most elaborate modem school, working at wse 

llTJOn ... #* t 



aiiu iiiusr representative work of a man who had nterauj 
no models before him, and probably or evidently was 
oiten, if not always, compelled to write against time 
tor his Imng. 

generous judgment passed by Goethe 
on the Fmistus of his English predecessor in tragic 
reatment of the same subject is somewhat more than 
utticient to counterbalance the slighting or the sneer- 
u magnificent poem which might 

ha\e been expected from the ignorance of Brton 
of Hallam. And the particular 
observed, the special point of tire praise 
less ciiffi ’• ^ great German poet should be no 

vet of the vulgar misconception 

cism among sciolists and pretenders to cnti- 

ev^ ^ writer than whom no man W'as 

fection nf T- ^ u ^^er or a stronger instinct for per- 
savage of in execution as a mere noble 

scribbler ^ seE-taught sketclier or 

blocks of vlrsJhtdf”?! genius, whose 

metal to Kp ^^d m tliem some veins of rare enough 
^Vliat polished by Shakespeare, 

of Alarlowe ^«thor of Faust in the work 

author of Mm,/- ^ the want of wliich in the 

best Work to t1iP ^ proof enough to consign Ins 
greatly it is ap third class at most. ‘Blow 

great work anri^ anned ! ’ the first requisite of all 
’ one of which the highest genius 
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possible to a greatly gifted barbarian could by no 
possibility understand the nature or conceive the 
existence. That Goetlie ‘ had thought of translating 
it ’ is perhaps hardly less precious a tribute to its 
greatness than the fact that it has been actually and 
admirably translated by the matchless translator of 
Shakespeare — ^the son of Victor Hugo ; whose labour 
of love may tlius be said to have made another point 
in common, and forged as it were another link of union, 
between Shakespeare and the young master of Shake- 
speare’s youth. Of all great poems in dramatic form 
it is perhaps the most remarkable for absolute single- 
ness of aim and simplicity of construction ; yet is it 
wholly free from all possible imputation of monotony 
or aridity. Tamhnrlaine is monotonous in the general 
roll and flow of its stately and sonorous verse through 
a noisy vildemess of perpetual bluster and slaughter ; 
but the unity of tone and purpose in Doctor Faustus 
is not unrelieved by change of manner and variety 
of incident. The comic scenes, written evidently 
with as little of labour as of relish, are for tire most 
part scarcely more than transcripts, thrown into the 
form of dialogue, from a popular prose History of 
Doctor Faiistiis ; and therefore should be set do^vn as 
little to the discredit as to the credit of the poet. 
Few masterpieces of any age in any language can stand 
beside this tragic poem — ^it has hardly the structure 
of a play — for the qualities of terror and splendour, 
for intensity of purpose and sublimity of note. In 
the vision of Helen, for example, the intense per- 
ception of loveliness gives actual sublimity to the 
sweetness and radiance of mere beauty in the passionate 
and spontaneous selection of words the most choice 
and perfect ; and in like manner the sublimity of 
simplicity in Marlowe’s conception and expression of 

VOL. XI. s 
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in^nenrp^ endured b}" Faustus under the immediate 
beauty th^ ° r ^ doom gives die highest note of 
to the ’sheer^^f^ absolute fitness and propriety, 
his agonisino- of speech in nhich 

and fearful equally beautiful 

has no narall/'P*^ ° tremendous monologue which 

It ,7nmv of t^gody. 

and regref ooii^onplace of critidsra to obsen-e 
opening acts of power and interest after tlie 

nndeniabJe thn, Malta. This decline is 

is not wanting i ® ^ latter part of the play 

interest • hin ™ugh energy and a coarse kind of 
foundation for j ^ ^ots would be sufficient 
In the blank verse °f dramatic poet, 

hardly less indpKf«J^ ^ alone, who perhaps was 

to Marlowe as thp Shakespeare was before hini 
in its grander form h-nglish master of word-music 
passages in tJip gloiy^ or the melody of 

possibly surnasspft^^^mi? soliloquy of Barabas been 
It degenerates into figure of tlie hero before 

the poetic exeairinr, is as finely touched as 

rapid sketches of thp^^ ^-^cellent ; and the rude and 
some wgour and ?*" 'characters show at least 

_In Edn,ar^”r™^ty of touch, 
xecution improves interest rises and the 

y ^f the advancin'^^^^ ^ greatly m'th the 

The S tliey^ decline in The 

,'^'^'^'hyorth is almost king’s deposition 

than quality as it ic finer in tragic effect 

^orrespondine sr and less elaborate 

J^ichard U_ mu scene in King 

un- 
vith 
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into disgust. In pure poetry, in sublime and splendid 
imagination, this tragedy is excelled by Doctor Faustiis ; 
in dramatic power and positive impression of natural 
effect it is as certainly the masterpiece of Marlowe. 
It was almost inevitable, in the hands of any poet but 
Shakespeare, that none of the characters represented 
should be capable of securing or even exciting any finer 
sympathy or more serious interest than attends on the 
mere evolution of successive events or the mere display 
of emotions (except always in the great scene of the 
deposition) rather animal than spiritual in their ex- 
pression of rage or tenderness or suffering. The exact 
lialance of mutual effect, the final note of scenic 
harmony between ideal conception and reahstic execu- 
tion, is not yet struck with perfect accuracy of touch 
and security of hand ; but on this point also Marlowe 
has here come nearer by many degrees to Shakespeare 
than any of his other predecessors have ever come 
near to Marlowe. 

Of The Massacre at Paris it is impossible to judge 
fairly from the garbled fragment of its genuine text 
which is all that has come down to us. To Mr. Collier, 
among numberless other obligations, we owe the dis- 
covery of a striking passage excised in the piratical 
edition which gives us the only version extant of this 
unlucky play ; and which, it must be allowed, contains 
nothing of quite equal value. This is obviously an 
occasional and polemical work, and being as it is 
overcharged with the anti-Catliolic passion of the 
time, has a typical quality which gives it some empirical 
significance and interest. That anti-papal ardour is 
indeed the only note of unity in a rough and ragged 
chronicle which shambles and stumbles onward from 
the death of Queen Jeanne of Navarre to the murder 
of tire last Valois. It is possible to conjecture what it 
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be now a matter of debate among competent judges. 
The crucial difficulty of criticism in this matter is to 
determine, if indeed we should not rather say to 
conjecture, the authorship of the humorous scenes in 
prose, showing as they generally do a power of com- 
paratively high and pure comic realism to which 
nothing in the acknowledged works of any pre- 
Shakespearean dramatist is even remotely comparable. 
Yet, especially in the original text of these scenes as 
they stand unpurified by the ultimate revision of 
Shakespeare, there are tones and touches which recall 
rather the clownish horseplay and homely ribaldry of 
his predecessors than anything in the lighter interludes 
of his very earliest plays. We find the same sort of 
thing which we find in their writings, only better done 
than they usually do it, rather than such work as 
Shakespeare’s a little worse done than usual. And 
even in the final text of the tragic or metrical scenes 
the highest note struck is always, with one magnificent 
and unquestionable exception, rather in the key of 
Marlowe at his best than of Shakespeare while yet 
in great measure his disciple. 

It is another commonplace of criticism to affirm 
that Marlowe had not a touch of comic genius, not a 
gleam of wit in him, or a twinkle of humour : but it 
is an indisputable fact that he had. In The Massaa-e 
at Paris, the soliloquy of the soldier lying in wait for 
the minion of Henri III. has the same very rough 
but very real humour as a passage in the Contention 
which was cancelled by the reviser. The same hand 
is unmistakable in both these broad and boyish 
outbreaks of unseemly but undeniable fun : and if 
we might wish it rather less indecorous, we must 
admit that the tradition which denies all sense of 
humour and all instinct of wit to the first great poet 
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of England is no less unworth}’’ of serious notice or 
elaborate refutation than tlie charges and calumwfc 
of an informer who was duly hanged tlie year 
Marlowe’s death. For if the same note of huiuour 
is struck in an undoubted play of Marlowe’s and in 3 
play of disputed authorship, it is evident that the rest 
of the scene in the latter play must also be Marlowe s. 
And in that unquestionable case the superb and savage 
humour of the terribly comic scenes which represen 
with such rough magnificence of realism tlie not 0 
Jack Cade and his ruffians through the ravaged streets 
of London must be recognisable as no other naans 
than his. It is a pit}’ we have not before us for com* 
prison the comic scenes or burlesque interludes 0 
T^mhurlaine which the printer or publisher, as he ha ^ 
the impudence to avow in his prefatorv’ note, purpose } 
omitted and left out. 

The author of A Study of Shakespeare was therefore 
wrong, and utterly wong, when in a book issued some 
quart^ of a century ago he followed the l^d ot 
Ti ^‘4 assuming that because the author ^ 

uoctw Faustus and Thejeto of Malta ‘ was as certainly 
—and certainly it is difficult to deny that whetlier as a 
re transcriber or as an original dealer in pleasantry 

of the least and worst among 
Wtf’ f of the best and greatest among 

TOmir oould not have had a hand in the admirabl 
now T ^ Taming of a Shre^c. For it 

and unnecessary to insist that the able 

readeiS '^’honi his fame and his 

and asserti ^ over hasty in assummo 
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work of an imitator as are most of the better passages 
in Titus Androniciis and King Edward III. Greene 
or Peele may be responsible for the bad poetry, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the great poet whose 
mannerisms he imitated with so stupid a servility was 
incapable of the good fun. 

Had every copy of Marlowe’s boyish version or 
perversion of Ovid’s Elegies deservedly perished in 
the flames to which it was judicially condemned by 
the sentence of a brace of prelates, it is possible that 
an occasional bookworm, it is certain that no poetical 
student, would have deplored its destruction, if its 
demerits — hardly relieved, as his first competent editor 
has happily remarked, by the occasional incidence of 
a fine and felicitous couplet — could in that case have 
been imagined. His translation of the first book of 
Lucan alternately rises above the original and falls 
short of it ; often inferior to the Latin in point and 
weight of expressive rhetoric, now and then brightened 
by a clearer note of poetry and lifted into a higher 
mood of verse. Its terseness, vigour, and purity of 
style would in any case have been praiseworthy, but 
are nothing less than admirable, if not wonderful, 
when we consider how close the translator has on the 
whole (in spite of occasional slips into inaccuracy) 
kept himself to the most rigid limit of literal repre- 
sentation, phrase by phrase and often line by line. 
The really startling force and felicity of occasional 
verses are worthier of remark than the inevitable stiff- 
ness and heaviness of others, when the technical 
difficulty of such a task is duly taken into account. 

One of the most faultless lyrics and one of the 
loveliest fragments in the whole range of descriptive 
and fanciful poetry would have secured a place for 
Marlowe among the memorable men of his epoch. 
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if his plays had perished with himseE His 
rassionate Shepherd remains ever since unrivalled in 
1 s way—a ^yay of pure fancy and radiant melody 
wtnout break or lapse. The untitled fragment, on 
ne omer hand, has been very closely rivalled, perhaps 
very rmppily imitated, but only by the greatest lyric 
England-— by Shelley alone. Marlowe’s poem 
o Hero a7id Leander, closing with the sunrise which 
closes the night of the lovers’ union, stands alone in 
Its age, and far ahead of the work of any' possible 
competitor betv'een the death of Spenser and the 
awn of Milton. In clear mastery of narrative and 

ease and simplicity of 
,P^<^-eminent than in the adorable 
pSsles perfection of separate lines or 

as?kadi“moi‘Eo5'f Christopher MarloOT 
impossible for hStSSf ^ 

To none of them a]]^ cnticism to over-estimate, 
greatest amonv tbpm many of the 
indebted. Nor wa<? deeply and so directly 

upon his fellows S^^^at ivriter’s influence 

influence for good utterly and unmixedly an 

Shakespeare into he alone, guided 

m which there is r^n "'^y work ; his music, 
found Its own echo ^”y man’s before him, 

more exalted harmont? ^ prolonged but hardly 

discoverer, the most greatest 

our poetic literaturp inspired pioneer, in 

g nuine blank verse nnr him there was neither 

S^age, After his arid o tragedy in our Ian- 
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There were many poets in the age of Shakespeare 
who make us think, as we read them, that the char- 
acters in their plays could not have spoken more 
beautifully, more powerfully, more effectively, under 
the circumstances imagined for the occasion of their 
utterance : there are only two who make us feel that 
the words assigned to the creatures of their genius 
are the very words they must have said, the only words 
they could have said, the actual words they assured^ 
did say. Mere literary power, mere poetic beauty, 
mere charm of passionate or pathetic fancy, we find 
in varying degrees dispersed among them all alike ; 
but the cro^vn^ng gift of imagination, the power to 
make us realise that thus and not otherwise it was, that 
thus and not otherAvise it must have been, was given 
— except by exceptional fits and starts — ^to none of 
the poets of their time but only to Shakespeare and 
to Webster. 

Webster, it may be said, was but as it were a limb 
of Shakespeare : but that limb, it might be replied, 
was the right arm. ‘ The kingly-croAvned head, the 
vigilant eye,’ whose empire of thought^ and whose 
reach of vision no other man’s faculty has ever been 
found competent to match, are Shakespeare’s alone 
for ever : but the force of hand, the fire of heart, the 
fervour of pity, the sympathy of passion, not poetic 
or theatric merely, but actual and immediate, are 
qualities in wliich the lesser poet is not less certainly 
or less unmistakably pre-eminent than the greater. 
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there is no third to be set beside them : not evffl 
from their contemporaries to Shelle}’ iiimselE 
All that Beatrice says in The Cend is beautiful and 
conceivable and admirable : but unless tve except 
her exquisite last xvords — and even they are more 
beautiful than inetntable— we shall hardly find ^vhat 
we find in King Lear and The White Devil, Otkilo 
and The Duchess of Malfy ; the tone of convnnang 
reality ; the note, as a critic of our own day niignt 
call It, of certitude. 

There are poets — in our own age, as in all pa^t 
ages— from whose best work it might be difficult 
to choose at a glance some verse sufficient to estabbn 
teir claim — great as their claim may be — to be 
remembered for ever ; and who yet may be worthy 
ot remembrance among all but the highest. Webster 
IS not one of these : though his fame assuredly does 
, cpend upon the merit of a casual passage her 
or mere, it would be easy to select from any one ot 
tus representative plays such examples of the highest 
onlv^'n^+f^’ perfect power, as can be fonn 

is nnt works of the greatest among poets. 

Eng-lich ^ studies have ever e.xtended, a thn 

whom tliese words might rationjdl} 
uted by the conjecture of a competent reader- 

We cease to grieve, cease to be fortune’s slaves, 

- aj , cease to die, by dt-ing. 

£Sc sense in them, e height, f 

can scarceU’ ^ digmt}'^ of quiet C 3 ’nidsm, 
fiercest effi ^ Paralleled in the bitterest or the 
or JonatW, ^-8?“ Alarston or Cyril Tourneur 

naouth of a were the\" not put into th 

nnworthv of ‘^5’nic, they" would not seem 

pictetus. There is notliing so grand i 
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the part of Edmund ; the one figure in Shakespeare 
whose aim in life, whose centre of character, is one with 
the view or the instinct of Webster’s two typical 
villains. Some touches in the part of Flamineo 
suggest, if not a conscious imitation, an unconscious 
reminiscence of that prototype ; but the essential and 
radical originality of Webster’s genius is shown in the 
difference of accent with which the same savage and 
sarcastic philosophy of self-interest finds expression 
through the snarl and sneer of his ambitious cynic. 
Monsters as they may seem of unnatural egotism and 
unallayed ferocity, the one who dies penitent, though 
his repentance be as sudden if not as suspicious as 
any ever wrought by miraculous conversion, dies as 
thoroughly in character as the one who takes leave of 
life in a passion of scorn and defiant irony which hardly 
passes off at last into a mood of mocking and triumph- 
ant resignation. There is a cross of heroism in almost 
all Webster’s characters which preserves the wnrst 
of them from such hatefulness as disgusts us in certain 
of Fletcher’s or of Ford’s : they have in them some 
salt of manhood, some savour of venturesome and 
humorous resolution, which reminds us of the heroic 
age in which the genius that begot them was born and 
reared — ^the age of Richard Gremdlle and Francis 
Drake, Philip Sidney and William Shakespeare. 

The earliest play of Webster’s now surviving — if 
a work so piteously mutilated and defaced can properly 
be said to sundve — is a curious example of the com- 
bined freedom and realism -with which recent or even 
contemporary history was habitually treated on the 
stage during the last years of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The noblest poem known to me of this 
peculiar kind is the play of Sir Thomas More, first 
printed by Mr. Dyce in 1844 for the Shakespeare 
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Chronicle Historv^nf almost certainly be that 
mfallible verdict rif JJiornas Lord Cromwell which the 
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worthy to be Shakespeare’s, but 

works.’ About among his best and maturest 
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tragedy by Dekker abridgment of a 
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even of his time, might have been proud of these 
verses, but the accent of them is unmistakable as that 
of Dekker : 

Go, let music 

Charm witli her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all this building, that her sphery soul 
May, on the wings of air, in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be enjoyed. 

This delicate fluency and distilled refinement of ex- 
pression ought properly, one would say, to have 
belonged to a poet of such careful and self-respectful 
genius as Tennyson’s : whereas in the very next speech 
of the same speaker we stumble over such a phrase 
as that which closes the following sentence : 

We feed, wear rich attires, and strive to cleave 
The stars with marble towers, fight battles, spend 
Our blood to buy us names, a«rf, in iron hold. 

Will we eat roots, to imprison fugitive gold. 

Which he who can parse, let him scan, and he who 
can scan, let him construe. It is alike incredible 
and certain that the writer of such exquisite and 
blameless verse as that in which the finer scenes of 
Old Fortunatus and The Honest Whore are so smoothly 
and simply and naturally written should have been 
capable of writing whole plays in this headlong and 
halting fashion, as helpless and graceless as the action 
of a spavined horse, or a cripple who should attempt 
to run. 

It is difficult to say what part of these plays should 
be assigned to Webster. Their rough realistic humour, 
with its tone of somewhat coarse-grained good-nature, 
strikes the habitual note of Dekker’s comic style : 
there is nothing of the fierce and scornful intensity, 
the ardour of passionate and compressed contempt, 
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which distinguishes the savagel)' humorous satire of 
Webster and of Marston, and makes it hopeless to 
determine by intrinsic e\ddence how little or howmuc 
was added by Webster in the second edition to t o 
original text of Marston ’s Malcontent : unless— whicD 
appears to me not unreasonable — ^we assume that the 
printer of that edition lied or blundered after the 
inanner of his contemporarj'^ kind in attributing on t le 
title-page — as apparently he meant to attribute-^o) 
share in the additional scenes oY speeches to tlie origin^ 
author of the play. In any case, the passages thus 
added to that grimmest and most sombre of tiagi* 
comedies are in such exact keeping with the pre\uous 
text that the keenest scent of the veriest bloodhoun 
among critics could not detect a shade of difference 
in the savour. 

The text of either comedy is generally ver}' 

^ free from corruption as could reasonably be expecte 
i he text of Sir Thomas Wyatt is corrupt as wen 3® 
mutilated. Even in Mr. Dyce’s second edition I have 
noted, not without astonishment, the following flagm^ 
errors left still to glare on us from the distorted and 
i^sfigured page. In the sixth scene a single speech 
ot Arundel s contains two of the most palpahb 
preposterous : 


The obligation wherein tve all stood bound 


Cannot be concealed without great reproach 
J-o US and to our issue. 


the of course read ‘ cancelled ’ for ‘ concea 

erv alike ol context and the exigence of the 
£ f corrccLion. In the sixt 

error : ^P°rr an equally oh 
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Advice in this I hold it better far, 

To keep the course we run, than, seeking change. 

Hazard our lives, our honours, and the realm. 

It seems hardly credible to those who are aware how 
much they owe to the excellent scholarship and 
editorial faculty of Mr. 03^00, that he should have 
allowed such a misprint as ‘ heirs ’ for ‘ honours ’ to 
stand in this last unlucky line. Again, in the next 
scene, when the popular leader Captain Brett attempts 
to reassure the country folk who are startled at the 
sight of his insurgent arra}^ he is made to utter (in 
reply to the exclamation, ‘ What ’s here ? soldiers ! ’) 
the perfectly fatuous phrase, ‘ Fear not good speech.’ 
Of course — once more — ^we should read, ‘ Fear not, 
good people ’ ; a correction which rectifies the metre 
as well as the sense. 

The play attributed to Webster and Rowley by a 
publisher of the next generation has been carefully 
and delicately analysed by a critic of our own time, 
who naturally finds it easy to distinguish the finer 
from the homelier part of the compound weft, and to 
assign what is rough and crude to the inferior, what 
is interesting and graceful to the superior poet. The 
authority of the rogue Kirkman may be likened to 
the outline or profile of Mr. Mantalini’s early loves : 
it is either no authority at all, or at best it is a ‘ demd ’ 
authority. The same swindler who assigned to 
Webster and Rowley the authorship of A Cure for 
a Cuckold assigned to Shakespeare and Rowley the 
authorship of an infinitely inferior play — a play of 
which German sagacity has discovered that ‘ none of 
Rowley’s other works are equal to this.’ Assuredly 
they are not — ^in utter stolidity of platitude and 
absolute impotence of drivel. Rowley was a vigorous 
artist in comedy and an original master of tragedy : 
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he may have written the lighter or broader parts ri 
the play which rather unluckily took its name no > 
these, and Webster may have written the mor 
serious or sentimental parts : but there is not m 
slightest shadow of a reason to suppose it- * 
obviously apocryphal abortion of the same date, 
attributed to the same poets by the same^ knav , 
has long since been struck off the roll of \Aebs er » 
works. 


The few occasional poems of this great 
worth s^dy bj' those who are capable of “ 
interest in the comparison of slighter with 
things, and the detection in minor works of the sa 
style, here revealed by fitful hints in casual phrases, 
as that which animates and distinguishes even a wor 
so insufficient and incompetent as Webster’s , 
comcedy ’ of T/ie DeviVs Lazo -case. The noble and 
imprwsive extracts from this most incoherent an 
chaotic of all plays which must be familiar to 
students of Charles Lamb are but patches of impen* 
purple sewn on with the roughest of needles to a 
the raggedest and coarsest kind of UteWO 
SSI; ^tiy praise can be too high for th^^ 

oK? their lofty loyalty and sinyh«5 

... manhood or their deeo sincerity of cym 


degree so fVr i? ^ this instance absurd to 

tion of most preposterous conce] 
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attention may at be withdrawn fro 
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the all but unqualified ugliness of its ethical tone 
or tendency. Two of Webster’s favourite types, the 
meditative murderer or philosophic ruffian, and the 
impulsive impostor who is liable to collapse into the 
likeness of a passionate penitent, will remind the reader 
how much better they appear in tragedies which are 
carried through to their natural tragic end. But here, 
where the story is admirably opened and the characters 
as skilfully introduced, the strong interest thus excited 
at starting is scattered or broken or trifled away 
before the action is halfway through : and at its 
close the awkward violence or irregularity of moral 
and scenical effect comes to a crowning crisis in the 
general and mutual condonation of unnatural perjury 
and attempted murder with which the victims and 
the criminals agree to hush up all grudges, shake hands 
all round, and live happy ever after. There is at least 
one point of somewhat repulsive resemblance betw'een 
the story of this play and that of Fletcher’s Fair Maid 
of the Inn : but Fletcher’s play, with none of the 
tragic touches or interludes of superb and sombre 
poetry which relieve the incoherence of Webster’s, 
is better laid out and constructed, more amusing if 
not more interesting and more intelligent if not more 
imaginative. 

A far more creditable and workmanlike piece of 
work, though glorified by no flashes of such sudden 
and singular beauty, is the tragedy of Appitis and 
Virginia. The almost infinite superiority of Webster 
to Fletcher as a poet of pure tragedy and a painter 
of masculine character is in this play as obvious as 
the inferiority in construction and conduct of romantic 
story displayed in his attempt at a tragicomedy. From 
the evidence of style I should judge this play to have 
been written at an earlier date than The Devil’s 
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Law-case : it is, I repeat, far better composed ; better, 
perhaps, than any other play of the author’s : but 
more distinctive qualities ; intensity 
of ideSj concentration of utterance, pungenc)* of 
pression and ardour of pathos. It is uTitten wdi 
equable power of hand, wtli force and punU’ 
and fluency^ of apt and simple eloquence : there is 
nothing in it unwortliy of the writer : but it is the 
J °f his unassisted works in which we do not 
nnd that especial note of tragic stvde, concise 
pointed and tipped as it were with fire, which usual!} 
makes it impossible for the dullest reader to mistake 
the peculiar presence, the original tone or accent, « 
Jo n n e^ter. If the epithet unique had not such 
affectation in it, it would be perhaps 
adjectives to denote the genius or 
this great poet. But jn tluj 
W'hatpwr whatever is said is well said and 

nositivp well done, we miss that sense o 

?SonnH mewtable conviction, that instant and 
and inriJc or impression as of immediate 

as we ® "'hich is burnt in upon us 

writine Websterian scenes of Webster s 

been;^*not^^ ®hort, that thus it may have 

notes that tlf* ^ obsen'ed at the opening ot these 
hinTno (fiLSS v have been. The poem does 

as an evident ' it does him additional honour, 

sided than wp various and many- 

in him. IndeeH have knoum or supposed 

finest types ^h'rgi nius is one of the 

presented on fatherly heroism ever 

atic effect ecinal * there is equal force of dram- 
scene of eloquent passion, in 

^he claims of hit: F *fie senate on behalf of 

uffenng and struggling fellow- 
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soldiers, and in tlie scene of his return to the camp 
• after the immolation of his daughter. The mere 
' theatric effect of this latter scene is at once so triumph- 
' ant and so dignified, so noble in its presentation and 
' so passionate in its restraint, that we feel the high 
' justice and sound reason of the instinct which inspired 
the poet to prolong the action of his play so far beyond 
the sacrifice of his heroine . A comparison of Webster’s 
Virginius with any of Fletcher’s wordy warriors will 
suffice to show how much nearer to Shakespeare than 
to Fletcher stands Webster as a tragic or a serious 
dramatist. Coleridge, not always just to Fletcher, 
was not unjust in his remark ‘ what strange self- 
trumpeters and tongue-bullies all the brave soldiers 
of Beaumont and Fletcher are ’ ; and again almost 
immediately — all B. and F.’s generals are pugilists, 
or cudgel-fighters, that boast of their bottom and of 
the “ claret ” they have shed.’ There is nothing of 
this in Virginius ; Shakespeare himself has not repre- 
sented with a more lofty fidelity, in the person of 
Coriolanus or of Brutus, ‘ the high Roman fashion ’ 
of austere and heroic self-respect. In the other leading 
or dominant figure of this tragedy there is certainly 
discernible a genuine and thoughtful originality or 
freshness of conception ; but perhaps there is also 
recognisable a certain inconsistency of touch. It 
was well thought of to mingle some alloy of goodness 
with the wickedness of Appius Claudius, to represent 
the treacherous and lecherous decemvir as neither 
kindless nor remorseless, but capable of penitence 
and courage in his last hour. But Shakespeare, I 
cannot but think, would have prepared us with more 
care and more dexterity for the revelation of some 
such redeeming quality in a character which in the 
act immediately preceding Webster has represented 
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as utterty heartless and shameless, brutal in its 
nypocnsy and impudent in its brutality. , . 

It the works already discussed were their audiors 
onl}' claims to remembrance and honour, they ihiskt 
not suffice to place him on a higher level among our 
ragjc poets than that occupied b)' Marston and DeSer 
and Middleton on the one hand, by Fletcher and 
Shirley on the other. Avtom'o and . 
-jj ’ Foritinattis, or The Changeling— Y‘^., 
Maid s Tragedy, The Duke of Milan, or The^ Traitor 
■would suffice to counterweigh (if not, in some, 
rases, to outbalance) the merit of the best among 
these : the fitfhl and futde inspiration of The Decijf 
^f^-case, and the stately but subdued inspiration 
no Virginia. That his place was with 

soear^L his Station is - at Shake-, 

tw'o Eand-— the evidence supplied by hJ='. 

has disputable by no one "who 

to be namp^”^ qualities which confer a nght 

of all time ^ greatest writer 

ness. ^E)ove all things the poet of righteous- 

the altar of I say imto thee, revere thou 

admonition crowning 

is the recondlwf? as its crowning prospect 

retribution atonement of the principle of - 

powers of thp . prmciple of redemption, of the , 
forces of the darkness with the coeteinal 

tion and of lipn^ ” n?/ '”7^‘dom, of the lord of inspira- . 
It is not vaauer Jc / 7 ^S^trine of Shakespeare, where, 
in its acceptance implication of injustice, 

the doctrine of the impression of . 

inscrutable, is the Fate, irreversible and 

»«^Pact, of which we of ive feel the 

race the sign, in the upshot of 
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Othello or King Lear. The last step into the dark- 
ness remained to be taken by ‘ the most tragic ’ of 
all English poets. With Shakespeare — and assuredly 
not with iEschylus — righteousness itself seems subject 
and subordinate to the masterdom of fate : but fate 
itself, in the tragic world of Webster, seems merely 
the servant or the synonym of chance. The two chief 
agents in his two great tragedies pass away — the phrase 
was, perhaps, unconsciously repeated — in a mist ’ : 
perplexed, indomitable, defiant of hope and fear ; 
bitter and sceptical and bloody in penitence or im- 
penitence alike. And the mist which encompasses 
the departing spirits of these moody and mocking men 
of blood seems equally to involve the lives of their 
chastisers and their victims. Blind accident and 
blundering mishap — ‘ such a mistake,’ says one of 
the criminals, ‘ as I have often seen in a play ’ — are 
the steersmen of their fortunes and the doomsmen 
of their deeds. The effect of this method or the result 
of this view, whether adopted for dramatic objects 
or ingrained in the writer’s temperament, is equally 
fit for pure tragedy and unfit for any form of drama 
not purely tragic in evolution and event. In The 
Devil's Law-case it is offensive, because the upshot 
is incongruous and insufficient : in The White Devil 
and The Duchess of Malfy it is admirable, because 
the results are adequate and coherent. But in all 
these three plays alike, and in these three plays only, 
the peculiar tone of Webster’s genius, the peculiar 
force of his imagination, is distinct and absolute in 
its fullness of effect. The author of Appius and 
Virginia would have earned an honourable and en- 
during place in the history of English letters as a 
worthy member — one among many — of a great school 
in poetry, a deserving representative of a great epoch 
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xii literature : but the author of these three plays has 
a solitary' station, an indisputable distinction or his 
own. The greatest poets of all time are not more 
mutually independent than this one— a lesser poe 
only than those greatest — ^is essentially indepeticlen 
of them all. . ,1 

The first quality which all readers recognise) afi 
which may' strike a superficial reader as the exclusire 
or excessive note of his genius and his work, JS o 
course his command of terror. Except in .discliym^i 
m Dante, and in Shakespeare, I at least know not 
where to seek for passages which in sheer , 
tragic and noble horror — to the vulgar shock of ^89°,. 
or brutal horror he never condescends to subnid, 
reader or subdue his inspiration — may be set agmns 
deepest, the sublimest passages 
Webster. Other gifts he had as great in themselv^i 
necessary' to the poet : but oti _ 
side he is incomparable and unique. Neither M^*9 lV 
nor Shakespeare had so fine, so accurate, so infalb 
a sense of the delicate line of demarcation whm 
^vides the impressive and the terrible from tlie 
hoirible and the loathsome— Victor Hugo and Honore 

twSr Sue and Emile Zola. , On ^1 

Up no presentation of old men rtith tlic 

men off and their eyes gouged out, of you J 

S cesspools and impal'^d 

and dnr' ®Pits. Again and again his passiona 
the ® the utmolt limit and rounds 

the Wnf ’ "^ver once does it break 

moment^t instinct. If ever for ^ 

to brush graze that goal too closely, 

tuoment bounds, the very' next 

from anv ®tich risk and remo 

y such temptation as sometimes entrapped 
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or seduced the foremost of its forerunners in the field. 
And yet this is the field in which its paces are most 
superbly shown. No name among all the names of 
great poets will recur so soon as Webster’s to the 
reader who knows what it signifies, as he reads or 
repeats the verses in which, a greater than this great 
poet — a greater than all since Shakespeare — ^lias ex- 
pressed the latent mystery of terror which lurks in 
all the highest poetry or beauty, and distinguishes it 
inexplicably and inevitably from all that is but a little 
lower than the highest. 

Lcs aigles sur Ics bords du Gange et du Caj'stre 
Sont effrayants ; 

Rien de grand qui ne soil confusemcnt sinistre ; 

Lcs noirs pseans, 

Lcs psaumcs, la chanson monstrueuse du mage 
EzechicI, 

Font devant notrc ceil fixe error la vague image 
D’un afFreux ciel. 

L’empyree est I’abime, on y plonge, on y reste 
Avec terreur. 

Car planer, e’est trembler ; si I’azur est celeste, 

C’est par I’horreur. 


L’epouvante est au fond des choses les plus belles ; 

Les bleus vallons 

Font parfois reculer d’effroi les fauves ailes 
Des aquilons. 

And even in comedy as in tragedy, in prosaic even 
as in prophetic inspiration, in imitative as in imagina- 
tive works of genius, the sovereign of modern poets 
has detected the same touch of terror wherever the 
deepest note possible has been struck, the fullest 
sense possible of genuine and peculiar power conveyed 
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to the student of lyric or dramatic, epic or elegiac 
masters. 


De la tant de beautes difFormes dans leurs oeuvres ; 

Le vers charmant 

■list par la torsion subite des couleuvres 
Pris brusquement ; 

A de certains moments toutes les jeunes flores 
Dans la foret 

Unt peur, ct sur le front des blanches metapliores 
L’ombre apparait ; 

C est qu Horace ou Virgile ont vu soudain le spectre 

p, Noir se dresser ; 

est que la-bas, derriere Amaryllis, Electre 
Vient de passer. 

Electra of Sophocles, tlie calm and 
inf? mat ^ accomplice of an untroubled and unhesitat- 
the showed herself ever in passing tc 

candid serious vision of Webster. By those 

Marlowe QP judges to whom the praise o 

Shakesneare^^T^ a reflection on the fame o 

I am mntp accused — and by such critic, 
set Wcbster^-i — of a fatuous design tc 

I know~hen'^®tf Sophocles, or Sophocles— for aughi 
the superiority in ^ venture to indicate 

must add nf ^ ^n truth of natural passion — and, i 
modern fmm ^pstinct — ^which distinguishes the 

and it never m ^P^^ent. It is not, it never will be, 
civilised creatnm*^ * natural for noble and 

placencv to dic-i accept with spontaneous corn- 
offices or such d "'^th unforced equanimity, sucli 
the SoSclSn^n ' r^Sh so lightly on the spirit 
Olother seems tn l that the slaughter of a 

his unreluctant banS serious undertaking fot 

band than the subsequent e.xccution 
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of her paramour. The immeasurable superiority of 
jEschylus to his successors in this quality of instinctive 
righteousness — ^if a word long \mlgarised by theology 
may yet be used in its just and natural sense — is sharea 
no less by Webster than by Shakespeare. The grave 
and deep truth of natural impulse is never ignored 
by these poets when dealing either with irmocent or 
with criminal passion ; but it surely is now and then 
ignored by the artistic quietism of Sophocles- — as 
surely as it is outraged and degraded by the vulgar 
theatricalities of Euripides. Thomas Campbell was 
amused and scandalised by the fact that Webster (as 
he is pleased to express it) modestly compares himself 
to the playwright last mentioned ; being apparently 
of opinion that Hippolytiis and Medea may be reckoned 
equal or superior, as works of tragic art or examples 
of ethical elevation, to The White D evil 2inA The Duchess 
of Malfy ; and being no less apparently ignorant, 
and incapable of understanding, that as there is no 
poet morally nobler than Webster so is there no poet 
ignobler in the moral sense than Euripides : while 
as a dramatic artist — an artist in character, action, 
and emotion — the degenerate tragedian of Athens, 
compared to the second tragic dramatist of England, 
is as a mutilated monkey to a well-made man. No 
better test of critical faculty could be required by the 
most exacting scrutiny of probation than is afforded 
by the critic’s professed or professional estimate of 
those great poets whose names are not consecrated 
— or desecrated — ^by the conventional applause, the 
factitious adoration, of a tribunal whose judgments 
are dictated by obsequious superstition and unanimous 
incompetence. When certain critics inform a listening 
world that they do not admire Marlowe and Webster 
— tirey admire Shakespeare and Milton, we know at 
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once that it is not the genius of Shakespeare— it is 
1C reputation of Shakespeare that they adniire. It 
IS not the man that they bow down to : it is the bust 
Uiat they crouch dowm before. TJicy would woi^htp 
- soon as Shakespeare — Glover as soon as 

Milton—Byron as soon as Shelley— Ponsard as soon 
ffki ^ Longfellow as soon as Tennyson— if the 
e were as showily emblazoned, the inscription as 
P^^®^t;iously engraved. 

J}obiiity of spirit and motive which is so dis- 
guishing a mark of Webster’s instinctive genius or 
nf f disposition of mind is proved by his treatment 
; f placed on record by contemporary' annalists 
of of Vittoria Accorambuoni, Duchess 

if nnt would have been suggeshvCi 

anv dramatic poet : and almost 

becnrnnt Shakespeare or Webster would have 
as thov accept the characters and circumstances 

thecontf'n?°^ nakedly on record, and adapt them to 
and intpli; stage of England Avith such dexterity 

But be able to command- 

the ' brut'll ®®P^®ve took the savage legend of Hamleh 
the resDprt'^r^^ Othello, and raised dicm 
Newgate Calp ^ die Heimskringla and the 

invention ’ cn very^ highest ‘ heaven of 

hut repuisivp ^ ebster transmuted tlie impressive 
which he j villainies and atrocities, lU 

poem, into the motive for a magnificent 

is one of the mr. and pathetic masterpiece which 

acliievementc pf viumphant and the most memorable 
in the legal or P°^try. If, in his plav, f 

family of the account of the affair, the whole 

^ager in comDl)V;K°^”^-4.u appeared unanimous and 
a share in the and competition for 

profits of her dishonour, Sie tragedy 
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might still have been as effective as it is now from the 
theatrical or sensational point of view ; it might have 
thrilled the reader’s nerves as keenly, have excited 
and stimulated his curiosity, have whetted and satiated 
his appetite for transient emotion, as thoroughly and 
triumphantly as now. But it would have been merely 
a criminal melodrama, compiled by the labour and 
vivified by the talent of an able theatrical journeyrnan. 
The one great follower of Shakespeare — ‘ baud passibus 
sequis ’ at all points ; ‘ longo sed proximus intervallo ’ 
— has recognised, with Shakespearean accuracy and 
delicacy and elevation of instinct, the necessity of 
ennobling and transfiguring his characters if their 
story was to be made acceptable to the sympathies 
of any but an idle or an ignoble audience. And he 
has done so after the very manner and in the very 
spirit of Shakespeare. The noble creatures of his 
invention give to the story that dignity and variety 
of interest without which the most powerful romance 
or drama can be but an example of vigorous vulgarity. 
The upright and high-minded mother and brother 
of the shameless Flamineo and the shame-stricken 
Vittoria refresh and purify the tragic atmosphere of 
the poem by the passing presence of their virtues. 
The shallow and fiery nature of the fair White Devil 
herself is a notable example of the difference so 
accurately distingmshed by Charlotte Bronte between 
an impressionable and an impressible character. Am- 
bition, self-interest, passion, remorse and hardihood 
alternate and contend in her impetuous and wayward 
spirit. The one distinct and trustw^orthy quality which 
may always be reckoned on is the indomitable courage 
underlying her easily irritable emotions. Her bearing 
at the trial for her husband’s murder is as dexterous 
and dauntless as the demeanour of Mary Stuart 
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before her judges. To Charles Lamb it se^ed 
an innocence-resembling boldness ’ ; to Mr. D 3 'ce 
and Canon Kingsley the innocence displayed in Lamp s , 
estimate seemed almost ludicrous in its misconception 
of Webster’s text. I should hesitate to agree with 
them that he has never once made his accused heroine 
speak in the natural key of innocence unjustly ini" 
peached : Mary’s pleading for her life is not at a 
points incompatible in tone with the innocence whic ^ 

It certainly fails to establish — except in minds alma ) 
made up to accept any plea as valid which may 
ibly or possibly be advanced on her behalf ; and t 
ar^ments advanced by Vittoria are not more evasive 
and equivocal, in face of the patent and flagrant pm- 
possesion of her judges, than those put forward by 
the Queen of Scots. It is impossible not to wonder 
vhether the poet had not in his mind the actua 
tragedy which had taken place just twenty-five years 
before the publication of this play : if not, the coincid- 
nrnfl’ ^°^ething more than singular. The fierce 
P and savage egotism of Brachiano 

j ^nd activity in tlie display and the 

motives and effects w’hich sugges 
^ character as Bothwell’s than such » 

who bloated and stolid scnsuahs 

of hifSf us in the historic record 

anexeirS;i.^mP’'^"®°^®'^ Webster, he is doubtless 
be presented by history, he would 

2 SSe rea^ders or spectators 

of figments or the photographs 

emotion^ pr ^^^ralism produce other than emeti 
English ^Ee noble instinct of the 

of an ienoblp ^be aesthetic unseemliness 

living igure H This ‘ Brachiano ’ is a far more 

gure than the porcine paramour of the historic 
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Accorambuoni. I am not prepared to maintain that 
in one scene too much has not been sacrificed to 
immediate vehemence of effect. The devotion of the 
discarded wife, who to shelter her Antony from the 
vengeance of Octavius assumes the mask of r&ging 
jealousy, thus taking upon herself the blame and re- 
sponsibility of their final separation, is expressed with 
such consummate and artistic simplicity of power that 
on a first reading the genius of the dramatist may 
well blind us to the violent unlikelihood of the action. 
But this very extravagance of self-sacrifice may be 
thought by some to add a crowning touch of pathos 
to the unsurpassable beauty of the scene in which 
her child, after the murder of his mother, relates her 
past sufferings to his uncle. Those to whom the 
great name of Webster represents merely an artist 
in horrors, a ruffian of genius, may be recommended 
to study every line and syllable of this brief dialogue : 

Francisco. How now, my noble cousin ? what, in black ? 

Giovanni. Yes, uncle, I was taught to imitate you 
In virtue, and you [? now] must imitate me 
In colours of your garments. My sweet mother 
Is— 

Francisco. How 1 where ? 

Giovanni. Is there ; no, yonder : indeed, sir, I *11 not tell you, 
For I shall make you weep. 

Francisco. Is dead ? 

Giovanni. Do not blame me now, 

I did not tell you so. 

Lodovico. She ’s dead, my lord. 

Francisco. Dead ! 

Monticelso. Blest lady, thou art now above thy woes ! 


Giovanni. What do the dead do, uncle ? do they eat, 
Hear music, go a hunting, and be merry. 

As we that live ? 

Francisco, No, coz ; they sleep. 
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Giovanni. Lord, Lord, that I were dead ! 

I have not slept these six nights. — Wlien do they wake ? 
Francisco. When God shall please. , „.| 

Giovanni, Good God, let her sleep etu • 

For I have known her wake an hundred nights 
When all the pillow where she laid her head 
Was brine-wet with her tears. I am to complain to you, sir , 

I 11 tell you how they have used her now she ’s dead : 

They wrapped her in a cruel fold of lead. 

And would not let me kiss her. 

Francisco. Thou didst love her. 

Giovanni. I have often heard her say she gave me suck. 

And it should seem by that she dearly loved me. 

Since princes seldom do it. 

Francisco. O, all of mv poor sister that remains ! — 

Take him away, for God’s' sake ! 


I must admit that I do not see how Shakespea'" 
could have improved upon that. It seems to me tna 
m any one of even his greatest tragedies tliis scene 
would have been remarkable among its most beauti 
and perfect passages ; nor, upon the whole, do j 
rem^ber a third English poet who could be imagm 
capable of haAung wTitten it. And it affords, I thinkj 
very clear and sufficient evidence tliat Webster could 
not have handled so pathetic and suggestive a subjec 
as the execution of Lady Jane Grey and her young 
husband m a style so thin and feeble, so shallow m 
expression of pathos and so emptv^ of suggestion or 
of presented it the close 

thiT^ifi^H ll ^ harmony of contrast behveen 

agonv '^^'^^jscene of the boy’s father:^ 

effect of murdered murderer is as superb m 
in effect as the sorrow of his son is exquisite 
Shakespeare ^S^in we are reminded of 

by a ’r , y uo touch of imitation but simpl> 

note of kmship m genius and in st 5 de, at the 
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cry of Brachiano under the first sharp workings of the 
poison : 

O thou strong heart I 

There ’s such a covenant ’tween the world and it, 

They ’re loth to break. 

Another stroke well worthy of Shakespeare is the 
redeeming touch of grace in this brutal and cold- 
blooded ruffian which gives him in his agony a thought 
of tender care for the accomplice of his atrocities : 

Do not kiss me, for I shall poison thee. 

Few instances of Webster’s genius are so well known 
as the brief but magnificent passage which follows ; 
yet it may not be impertinent to cite it once again : 

Brachiano, O thou soft natural death, that art joint twin 
To sweetest slumber ! no rough-bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion ; pity winds thy corpse. 

Whilst horror waits on princes. 

ViTTORiA. I am lost for ever. 

Brachiano. How miserable a thing it is to die 
’Mongst women howling 1 — ^What are those ? 

Flamineo. Franciscans ; 

They have brought the extreme unction. 

Brachiano. On pain of death, let no man name death to me ; 

It is a word [? most] infinitely terrible. 

The very tremor of moral and physical abjection from 
nervous defiance into prostrate fear which seems to 
pant and bluster and quail and subside in the natural 
cadence of these lines would suffice to prove the great- 
ness of the artist who could express it with such terrible 
perfection : but when we compare it, by collation 
of the two scenes, with the deep simplicity of tender- 
ness, the childlike accuracy of innocent emotion, in 
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passage previously cited, it seems to me that we 
rJppl ^ j unquestionable trutli, that in the 
L ^^^S^ost and purest qualities of tragic 
®^^uds nearer to Shakespeare than 
English poet stands to Webster ; and so 
lp^o^ ' ^o be a good second ; while it is at 

Kp questionable whether even Shelley can reasonably 
^ Sood third. Not one among the 
snpflrp ®^^^®i.^°^^omporaries, or successors of Shake- 
has given proof of tliis double 
diqrn^,, ^ Coequal mastery of terror and pity, un- 
bv thp undistorted, but ^dHfied and glorified 

tion ^mediate and infallible imagina- 

so irnnii/t/f grovelling realism could scarcely be 
perfert nri! sUipidity as to pretend an aim at more 
the most fer\'ent fanty, 

for morp taste, could hardly dream of a desire 

form of utteranr^*^^ expression of natural passion in a 
In all flip naturally exalted and refined, 

error there rf *■ voluminous records of critical 

or more fl-icrt- ® “^^^overed no falsehood more foolish 
represents "vnilgar tradition which 

as one morbidlv”? gentle-hearted poet 
towards the ‘ 7 ' , '^^uated by a fantastic attraction 
nervous or senslr? delights ’ of horror and the 
nor can there he ^citements of criminal detail ; 
misapprehension a more perverse or futile 

Webster as ono •. which represents John 

obscure and oblio, mstinct led him b}'^ some 
ness of southern^ darken tlie dart'- 

no^ern seriousne^r"^^/: infusion 

reflectivp l-n* . * d tntrosnpr'Hxro Pimiriem 1 
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of renascent Italy. Proof enough of tliis has already 
been adduced to make any protestation or appeal 
against such an estimate as preposterous in its super- 
fluity as the misconception just mentioned is pre- 
posterous in its perversity. The great if not incom- 
parable power displayed in Webster’s delineation of 
such criminals as Flamineo and Bosola — Bonapartes 
in the bud, Napoleons in a nutshell, Csesars who have 
missed their Rubicon and collapse into the likeness of 
a Catiline — ^is a sign rather of his noble English 
loathing for the traditions associated with such names 
as Csesar and Medici and Borgia, Catiline and Iscariot 
and Napoleon, than of any sjnnpathetic interest in 
such incarnations of historic crime. Flamineo especi- 
ally, the ardent pimp, the enthusiastic pander, who 
prostitutes his sister and assassinates his brother with 
such earnest and single-hearted devotion to his own 
straightforward self-interest, has in him a sublime 
fervour of rascality which recalls rather the man of 
Brumaire and of Waterloo than the man of December 
and of Sedan. He has something too of Napoleon’s 
ruffianly good-humour — the frankness of a thieves’ 
kitchen or an imperial court, when the last thin fig- 
leaf of pretence has been plucked off and crumpled 
up and flung away. We can imagine him pinching 
his favourites by the ear and dictating memorials of 
mendacity with the self-possession of a self-made 
monarch. As it is, we see him only in the stage of 
parasite and pimp — ^more like the hired husband of 
a cast-off Creole than the resplendent rogue who 
fascinated even history for a time by the clamour and 
glitter of his triumphs. But the fellow is unmistak- 
ably an emperor in the egg — so dauntless and frontless 
in the very abjection of his villainy that we feel him 
to have been defrauded by mischance of the only 

VOL. XI. u 
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two destinations appropriate for tlie close of his career 
—a gibbet or a tlirone. . „ m 

This imperial quality of ultimate .P® • 
egotism and croAvning complacency in crime is = 
to his brother in atrocity, the most notable Aillain y> 
figures on the stage of Webster’s latest masterpiece- 
Bosola is not quite a possible Bonaparte ; he is ii 
even on a level Awth the blood)' liireUngs 
the orders of 130^00)' and treason uitli die perrupc 
atrocity of Anicetus or Saint-Arnaud. There is n > 
or I am much mistaken, a touch of imaginative poc 
in the part of Flamineo : liis passion, excitable 
occasion and t'ehement enough, is as 
homely and cynical eloquence as the most tert 
emotions of a Napoleon or an lago when ■n'aniie 
goaded inm elocution. The one is a human snaw-, 
the otlier is a human wolf. Webster could not 
equal propriety have put into the moutli of Elaniin 
such magnificent 1)110 poetry as seems to fall natura ? 
hoAvever suddenly and strangely, from tlie bitter 
blMd^irsty tongue of Bosola. To hun, as to 
baffled and incoherent ruffian Romelio in tlie c 
tempor^^ play of The DeviVs Lmo-case, his creator 
as assigned the utterance of such verse as 
e compared to that uttered by Cornelia over tlic bo 
t her murdered son in the tragedy to which f h®' 

1 feeble and inadequate a word of bihb • 

. 1 command and in his use of the metre first ma 



tn to me as onginal and as peuui..^ - 

All manipulation of character and c' cn • 

and AUU Shakespeare no less than Bamfield, 

instrumen^^ f ° Wither, have used tins 

Webster gentle or gracious ends. 

has breathed into it tlie power to expre® 
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a sublimer and a profoiindcr tone of emotion ; he 
has given it the cadence and the colour of tragedy ; 
he has touched and transfigured its note of meditative 
music into a chord of passionate austerity and pro- 
phetic awe. This was the key in wliich all previous 
poets had played upon the metre which Webster was 
to put to so deeply different an use. 

Walking in a valley grccnc, 

Spred with Flora summer quecnc : 

Where shec hc.aping all hir graces, 

Niggard seem’d in other places : 

Spring it was, and here did spring 
All that nature forth can bring. 

{I'uUirs Lotte, p. 53, cd, is^O-) 

Nights were short, and daics were long ; 

Blossoms on the Hatuhoms hung : 

Philomclc (Night-Musiques King) 

Tolde the comming of the spring. 

{Grosart's Baniftcld [1876], p. 97.) 

On a day (alack the day !) 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air. 

{Love’s Labour ’s Lost, Act. iv. Sc. iii.) 

And now let us hear Webster ; 

Hcarkc, now cverj' thing is still. 

The Scritch-Owle, and the whistler shrill. 

Call upon our Dame, aloud. 

And bid her quickly don her shrowd : 

Much you had of Land and rent. 

Your length in clay ’s now competent. 

A long war disturb’d your minde, 

Here your perfeet peace is sign’d. 

Of what is ’t, foolcs make such vaine keeping ? 

Sin their conception, their birth, weeping ; 

Their life, a gcncrall mist of error. 

Their death, a hideous storme of terror. 
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Strew your hairc with powders sweete : 

Don clcane linnen, bath[c] your fccte, 

And (tlie foulc feend more to checke) 

A crucifixe let blessc your necke : 

’Tis now full tide ’twccnc night and day, 
End your groanc, and come away. 

{The Tragedy of the Dutchesse of Malfy : 1623 t s>S- 


K,K2.) 


The toll of the funereal rh)'thm, the 
the solemn and simple verse, tlie mournful ro 
and the brooding presage of its note, arc u 
covering, as it were, or the outer expression, 0 
tragic significance which deepens and pver 

kindles to its close. Aischylus and Dante have 
excelled, nor perhaps have Sophocles and -ry 

ever equalled in impression of terrible effect, j 

of bidding a live woman array herself in the 
of the grave, and do for her own living body the 0 
done for a corpse by the ministers attendant on 
dead. 

The murderous humourist whose cjmical tnsp^® 
tion gives life to these deadly lines is at first 
less plausible, but on second thoughts may F 
seem no less possible a character than .Flai^t' • 
Imre and simple ambition of the Napoleonic 
the motive which impels into infamy the _ 

parasite of Brachiano : a savage melancholy^ mnam 

e baffled greed of Bosola to a pitch of 
not unqualified by relenting touches of 
remorse, which come alwaj's either too early or t 
ate to bear any serviceable fruit of compassion or r - 

deeper or more Shakespearean 
humour in all Webster’s writings 
aW, conveyed in the scornful and acute reply-T 

remor Ju perhaps for the character— of Bosola s 

ss patron to the remonstrance or apponl 
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his instnimcnt against the insatiable excess and per- 
sistence of ins cniclty : ‘ Thy pity is nothing akin 
to thee.’ He has more in common with Romelio in 
The Devil’s Law-case, an assassin who misses his aim 
and flounders into penitence much as that discomfort- 
able drama misses its point and stumbles into vacuity : 
and whose unsatisfactory figure looks either like a 
crude and vmsucccssful study for that of Bosola, or 
a disproportioned and emasculated copy from it. 
But to him too Webster has given the fitful force of 
fancy or inspiration which finds expression in such 
sudden snatches of funereal verse as this : 

How then enn any monument say 
‘ Here rest these bones till the last day,’ 

W’hcn Time, swift both of foot and feather. 

May bear them the sexton kens not whither ? 

Wliat care I, then, though my last sleep 
Be in the desert or the deep, 

No lamp nor taper, day and night. 

To give my charnel chargeable light ? 

I have there like quantity of ground. 

And at the last day I shall be found. 

The villainous laxity of versification which deforms 
the grim and sardonic beauty of these occasionally 
rough and halting lines is perceptible here and there 
in The Duchess of Maify, but comes to its head in 
The Devil’s Lazv-case. It cannot, I fear, be denied 
that Webster was the first to relax those natural bonds 
of noble metre ‘ whose ser\dce is perfect freedom ’ — 
as Shakespeare found it, and combined with perfect 
loyalty to its law the most perfect liberty' of living and 
sublime and spontaneous and accurate expression. 
I can only conjecture that this greatest of the Shake- 
speareans was misguided out of his natural line of 
writing as exemplified and perfected in the tragedy 
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of Vittoria, and lured into this cross and 
bj^'ay of immetrical experiment, by tlie . jj 

of some theory or crotchet on the score or w 
now called naturalism or realism ; which, ] 
were any real or natural weight in the reasoiung 
seeks to support it, would of course do awa} , - 

course ought to do away, wdth dramatic gj 

gether : for if it is certain that real persons 
actually converse in good metre, it is ^ ^ 

certain that they do not actuall)’^ converse in baa ^ 
In the hands of so great a tragic poet as y ^ ® 
peculiar and impressive effect may now and t e 
produced b)^ this anomalous and illegithnate j 
writing ; it certainly suits tvell with the thong 
and fantastic truculence of Bosnia’s tefl^ctton 
death and dissolution and decay — ^his ‘ talk Ef 
charnel,’ which halts and hovers between thing 
hideous and things sublime. But it is a step on o 
downward way that leads to the negation or the c ^ 
usion of all distinctions betv^een poetry and PJ , . 
to which it would be grievous to dunk 
e ^ample of Shakespeare’s greatest contempo 
s ^id in any way appear to conduce. . , 

The doctrine or the motive of chance , 

it) is seen in its fullest ^vorkin»^ 
WpV, furthest bearings by the 

The hSi act of » 

it shoiifn assailed on the very ground vh 

reade?tl^^!? ^'Edent to a thoughtful and capable 
—on writer must have intended to take P 

that the whole upshot of the sWO 
and sheer chance, arranged by mere erro^ 

religiS,?-^^. accident. No formal scheme o 
retribution would have been so 
i so thoroughlj’ in keeping vdth die wh 
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scheme and principle of the tragedy. After the over- 
whelming terrors and the overpowering beauties of 
that unique and man^ellous fourth act, in which the 
genius of this poet spreads its fullest and its darkest 
wing for the longest and the strongest of its flights, 
it could not but be that the subsequent action and 
passion of the drama should appear by comparison 
unimpressive or ineffectual ; but all the effect or 
impression possible of attaiiunent under the inevitable 
burden of this difficulty is achieved by natural and 
simple and straightforward means. If Webster has 
not made the part of Antonio dramatically striking 
and attractive — as he probably found it impossible 
to do — ^lie has at least bestowed on the fugitive and 
unconscious widower of his murdered heroine a 
pensive and manly grace of deliberate resignation 
which is not without pathetic as well as poetical 
effect. In the beautiful and well-known scene where 
the echo from his wife’s unknown and new-made 
grave seems to respond to his meditative mocker}' 
and forewarn him of his impending death, Webster 
has given such reality and seriousness to an old com- 
monplace of contemporary fancy or previous fashion 
in poetry that we are fain to forget the fantastic side 
of the conception and see only the tragic aspect of its 
meaning. A weightier objection than any which can 
be brought against the conduct of the play might be 
suggested to the minds of some readers — and these, 
perhaps, not too exacting or too captious readers — 
by the sudden vehemence of transformation which in 
the great preceding act seems to fall like fire from 
heaven upon the two chief criminals who figure on 
the stage of murder. It seems rather a miraculous 
retribution, a judicial violation of the laws of nature, 
than a reasonably credible consequence or evolution 
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strikes Ferdinand mth madness 
sphere nf ^ repentance. But the whole atmo- 
this charged with thunder that 

rather sirnultaneous shock of moral electricit)' 

us with rp ^ admiration and faith than chills 

tensTtt The passionate in- 

feel to ardour of imagination which we 

every dIimop ^ Pf.^^^rate through every turn and 

upon our h^r dialogue w'ould suffice to enforce 
of nature nr nearly incredible revolution 

nature or r^lsion of the soul. 

to give anv vl greatest poets 

of passive living interest to a figure 

of perfect trium^l?^^ perhaps the only instance 

in the chanct^r^^c^rf^ difficulty is to be found 
could have °^^®^demona. Shakespeare alone 
Cordelia • thniTo-i? interesting as Imogen or 

and she after nauch to do and dare, 

even Webster nr. il*' ^PP^^^ance has simply to suffer : 
of characteristiV Pf individual vigour 

the figure 5 of his martyr as to 

sweetness, her heroine. Her courage and 

and her passion ^'^‘^y.^nd sincerity, her patience 
tenderness of toiinl/f P^nited with equal power and 
as distinct from ntn' hardly stands before us 

as does the Whltn half-angelic sisterhood 

comrades in nerrJiti'r. the fellowship of her 

assume, it was on niay assuredly 

Painter’s Palace pr'^^^^y-^hird ‘ nouell' of William 
"^esterpiece was “^fn, Webster’s crowning 

apmtual power of poet’s moral ana 

’^'^able than in tJm ^SP^ation is here even more 
tj^ ”JSh coequallv his other and 

^ degrades and^ poem. The narra- 

‘^^tahses the wdowed heroine’s 
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affection for her second husband to the actual level 
of the vile conception which the poet attributes and 
confines to the foul imagination of her envious and 
murderous brothers. Here again, and finally and 
supremely here, the purifying and exalting power of 
Webster’s noble and magnanimous imagination is 
gloriously unmistakable by all and an}' who have eyes 
to read and hearts to recognise. 

For it is only with Shakespeare that Webster can 
ever be compared in any way to his disadvantage as a 
tragic poet : above all others of his countrj' he stands 
indisputably supreme. The place of Marlowe indeed 
is higher among our poets by right of his primacy as 
a founder and a pioneer ; but of course his work 
has not — as of course it could not have — that plenitude 
and perfection of dramatic power in construction and 
dramatic subtlety in detail which the tragedies of 
Webster share in so large a measure with the tragedies 
of Shakespeare. Marston, the poet with whom he has 
most in common, might almost be said to stand in 
the same relation toWebster as Websterto Shakespeare. 
In single lines and phrases, in a few detached passages 
and a very few distinguishable scenes, he is worthy 
to be compared with the greater poet ; he suddenly 
rises and dilates to the stature and the strength of 
a model whom usually he can but follow afar off. 
Marston, as a tragic poet, is not quite what Webster 
would be if his fame depended simply on such scenes 
as those in which the noble mother of Vittoria breaks 
off her daughter’s first inter\dew with Brachiano — 
spares, and commends to God’s forgiveness, the son 
who has murdered his brother before her eyes — 
and lastly appears ‘ in several forms of distraction,’ 
‘ grown a very old woman in two hours,’ and singing 
that most pathetic and imaginative of all funereal 
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invocations wliich the finest critic of all time so justl} 
and so delicately compared to the water}^ dirge of Ane . 
There is less refinement, less exaltation and perfe^P^ 
of feeling, less tenderness of emotion and less nobui 
of passion, but hardly less force and fervour, Iks 
weighty and sonorous ardour of expression, 
very best and loftiest passages of Alarston : hut ins 
genius is more uncertain, more fitful and intemiitten , 
less harmonious, coherent, and' trustworthy than 
Webster’s. And Webster, notnuthstanding an occa 
sional outbreak into Aristophanic license of momentan 
sarcasm through the sardonic lips of such a cjiup^ 
ruffian as Ferdinand or Flamineo, is without exception 
the cleanliest, as Alarston is beyond comparison tio 
coarsest writer of his time. In this as in other mattoi^ 
ot possible comparison that ‘ vessel of deathless wrathi 
le implacable and inconsolable poet of S}’mp3fh3 
nalt maddened into rage and aspiration goaded bacK- 
wards to despair— it should be needless to add the 
Mme of Cyril Tourneur — stands midway between 
ese Uyo more conspicuous figures of their age* 
u neither the father and master of poetic pessimis 
the splendid and sombre creator of Vindice and his 
^ctiins, nor any other third whom our adrnimtion 
ca/h among all the greatest of their fellov^. 

Sun! Webster on terms more neadj 

to the Webster stands in relation 

to the sovereign of them all. 
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Of all English poets, if not of all poets on record, 
Dekker is perhaps the most difficult to classify. The 
grace and delicacy, the sweetness and spontaneity of 
his genius are not more obvious and undeniable than 
the many defects which impair and the cro^vning 
deficiency which degrades it. As long, but so long 
only, as a man retains some due degree of self-respect 
and respect for the art he serves or the business he 
follows, it matters less for his fame in the future than 
for his prosperity in the present whether he retains 
or discards any vestige of respect for any other obliga- 
tion in the world. Fran9ois Villon, compared with 
whom all other reckless and disreputable men of genius 
seem patterns of austere decency and elevated regu- 
larity of life, was as conscientious and self-respectful 
an artist as a Virgil or a Tennyson : he is not a great 
poet only, but one of the most blameless, the most 
perfect, the most faultless among his fellows in the 
first class of writers for all time. If not in that class, 
yet high in the class immediately beneath it, the world 
would long since have agreed to enrol the name of 
Thomas Dekker, had he not wanted that one gift 
which next to genius is the most indispensable for all 
aspirants to a station among the masters of creative 
literature. For he was by nature at once a singer 
and a maker : he had the gift of native music and the 
birthright of inborn invention. His song was often 
sweet as honey ; his fancy sometimes as rich and 
subtle, his imagination as delicate and strong, as that 
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eclipsed, now suddenly radiant and now utterly extinct, 
in the various and voluminous array of his writings. 
Although his earlier plays are in every way superior 
to his later, there is evidence even in the best of them 
of the author’s infirmity of hand. From the first he 
shows himself idly or perversely or impotently prone 
to loosen his hold on character and story alike before 
his plot can be duly carried out or his conceptions 
adequately developed. His ‘ pleasant Comedie of The 
Gentle Craft,' first printed three years before the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, is one of his brightest and most 
coherent pieces of work, graceful and lively through- 
out, if rather thin-spun and slight of structure : but 
the more serious and romantic part of the action is 
more lightly handled than the broad light comedy 
of the mad and merry Lord Mayor Simon Eyre, a 
figure in the main original and humorous enough, 
but somewhat over persistent in ostentation and re- 
petition of jocose catchwords after the fashion of 
mine host of the Garter ; a type which Shakespeare 
knew better than to repeat, but of which his inferiors 
seem to have been enamoured beyond all reason. 
In this fresh and pleasant little play there are few or 
no signs of the author’s higher poetic abilities ; the 
style is pure and sweet, simple and spontaneous, 
without any hint of a quality not required by the 
subject : but in the other play of Dekker’s which 
bears the same date as this one his finest and rarest 
gifts of imagination and emotion, feeling and fancy, 
colour and melody, are as apparent as his ingrained 
faults of levity and laziness. The famous passage in 
which Webster couples together the names of ‘ Mr. 
Shakespeare, Mr. Dekker, and Mr. Hey^vood,’ seems 
explicable when we compare the style of Old Fortimatns 
witli the style of A Midsummer Night's Dream. Dekker 
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had as much of the peculiar sweetness, the gentle 
anc} » the simple melod}’ of Shakespeare in his wooa* 
an re^, as He3'^vood of the homely and noble 
rcmism, the heartiness and humour, the sturdy sym- 
pti ) and joyful pride of Shakespeare in his most 
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Thou art a traitor to that white and red 

WTiich sitting on her cheeks (being Cupid’s throne) 

Is my heart’s sovereign : O, when she is dead, 

This wonder, Beauty, shall be found in none. 

Now Agripyne’s not mine, I vow to be 
In love with nothing but deformity. 

O fair Deformity, I muse all eyes 

Are not enamoured of thee : thou didst never 

Murder men’s hearts, or let them pine like tvax. 

Melting against the sun of thy disdain ; ^ 

Thou art a faithful nurse to Chastity ; 

Thy beautj' is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For cares, and age, and siclmess, hers deface. 

But thine ’s eternal : O Deformity, 

Thy fairness is not like to Agripync’s, 

For, dead, her beauty will no beauty have. 

But thy face looks most lovely in the grave. 

Shakespeare has nothing more exquisite in expres- 
sion of passionate fancy, more earnest in emotion, 
more spontaneous in simplicity, more perfect in 
romantic inspiration. But the poet’s besetting sin of 
laxity, his want of seriousness and steadiness, his idle, 
shambling, shifty way of writing, had power even 
then, in the very prime of his promise, to impede his 
progress and impair his chance of winning the race 
which he had set himself — and yet which he had 
hardly set himself — to run. And if these things were 
done in the green tree, it was only too obvious what 
would be done in the dry ; it must have been clear 
that tills golden-tongued and gentle-hearted poet had 
not strength of spirit or fervour of ambition enough 
to put conscience into his work and resolution into 
his fancies. But even from such headlong reckless- 
ness as he had already displayed no reader could have 

As even I>amb allowed the meaningless and immetrical word ‘ destiny ’ 
to stand at the end of this line in place of the obviously right reading, it Is 
not wonderful that all later editors of this passage should hitherto have 
done-so. 
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anticipated so singular a defiance of all form and 
order, all coherence and proportion, as is exhibited 
in his Satiroinasiix. The controversial part of tne 
play is so utterly alien from the romantic part that i 
is impossible to regard them as component factors o 
the same original plot. It seems to me unquestionable 
that Dekker must have conceived the design, and prob- 
able that he must have begun the composition, ot a 
serious pla}' on the subject of William Rufus and bn 
Walter Tyrrel, before the appearance of Ben Jonsons 
Poetaster impelled or instigated him to some immediate 
attempt at rejoinder ; and that being in a feverish 
hurry to retort the blow inflicted on him by a heavier 
hand than his own he devised — perhaps between jes 
and earncst—thc preposterously incoherent pltt^, ° 
piecmg out his farcical and satirical design by patching 
and stitching it into his unfinished scheme of traged)* 
it may be assumed, and it is much to be hoped, mat 
there iiever existed another poet capable of imagining 
much less of perpetrating — an incongruity' so mon- 
strous arid so pen'erse. The explanation so happny 
suggested by a modern critic that William Rufus is 
meant for Shakespeare, and that ‘ Lyly is Sir Vaughan 
ap Kees, wants only a little further development, on 
analogy, to commend itself to every 
fruii P equally obvious that the low-bred and 
for Captain Tucca must be meimt 

for T nrrt p Sidney ; the vulgar idiot Asinius Bub® 
fo^ W Ealf-witted underling Peter Flash 

who or lialeigh ; and the immaculate Celestmai 

the villair^^^ stratagem and force of virtue from 
since Shakespeare, for the lady long 

the obieS perspicacity^ of a Chalmers as 

found '^utterance desperate passion which 

m the sonnets of her unprincipled 
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admirer — Queen Elizabeth. As a previous sugges- 
tion of my own, to the effect that George Peele was 
probably the real author of Romeo and Jidiet, has had 
the singular good fortune to be not merely adopted 
but appropriated — in serious earnest — by a contem- 
porary^ student, without — as far as I am aware — a 
syllable of acknowledgment, I cannot but anticipate 
a similar acceptance in similar quarters for the modest 
effort at interpretation now submitted to the judgment 
of the ingenuous reader. 

Gifford is not too severe on the palpable incon- 
gruities of Dekker’s preposterous medley : but his 
impeachment of De^er as a more virulent and 
intemperate controversialist than Jonson is not less 
preposterous tlian the structure of this play. The 
nobly gentle and manly verses in which the less 
fortunate and distinguished poet disclaims and refutes 
the imputation of envy or malevolence excited by the 
favour enjoyed by his rival in high quarters should 
have sufficed, in common justice, to protect him from 
such a charge. There is not a word in Jonson’s satire 
expressive of anything but savage and unqualified 
scorn for his humbler antagonist : and the tribute 
paid by that antagomst to his genius, the appeal to 
his better nature which concludes the torrent of 
recrimination, would have won some word of honour- 
able recognition from any but the most unscrupulous 
and ungenerous of partisans. That Dekker was unable 
to hold his own against Jonson when it came to sheer 
hard hitting — that on the ground or platform of 
personal satire he was as a light weight pitted against 
a heavy weight — is of course too plain, from the very 
first round, to require any further demonstration. 
But it is not less plain that in delicacy and simplicity 
and sweetness of inspiration the poet who could write 

VOL. XI. X 
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a good way ahead of such song-writers as Byron ; 
but Dekker at his best belongs to the order of such 
song- writers as Blake or Shelley. Perhaps the very 
finest example of his flawless and delicate simplicity 
of excellence in this field of work may be the well- 
known song in honour of honest poverty and in praise 
of honest labour which so gracefully introduces the 
heroine of a play published in this same year of the 
accession of James — Patient Grissel ; a romantic tragi- 
comedy so attractive for its sweetness and lightness 
of tone and touch that no reader will question the 
judgment or condemn the daring of the poets who 
ventured upon ground where Chaucer had gone before 
them with such gentle stateliness of step and such 
winning tenderness of gesture. His deepest note of 
pathos they have not even attempted to reproduce : 
but in freshness and straightfojnvardness, in frankness 
and simplicity of treatment, the dramatic version is 
not generally unworthy to be compared with the 
narrative which it follows afar off.^ Chettle and 
Haughton, the associates of Dekker in this enterprise, 
had each of them something of their colleague’s finer 
qualities ; but the best scenes in the play remind me 
rather of Dekker’s best early work than of Robert Earl 
of Huntington or of EnglisJmien for my Money. So 
much has been said of the evil influence of Italian 
example upon English character in the age of Elizabeth, 
and^ so much has been made of such confessions 
or imputations as distinguish the clamorous and 

' I may here suggest a slight emendation in the text of the spirited and 
graceful scene with which this play opens. The original reads : 

So fares it with coy dames, who, great with scorn. 

Shew the care-pined hearts that sue to them. 

The word Shezo is an obvious misprint — but more probably, I venture to 
think, for the word Shwi than for the word Fly, which is substituted by 
Mr. Collier and accepted by Dr. Grosart. 
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malevolent penitence of Robert Greene, that it is 
than agreeable to find at least one dramatic poet 
the time who has the manlin ess to enter a fra ^ • 
contemptuous protest against this habit of ^ .^1 ■ 
self-excuse. ‘ Italy,’ says an honest gentleman in - “ 
comedy to a lying and impudent gull, ‘ 

• Italvf 


LiiciL you nave oreatnea in Italy, you n a**.? . • 

defiled you : away, you boar : thou V'ilt wallov 
mire in the sweetest country in the world.’ , 

There are many traces of moral or spiritual wo 
ness and infirmity in tlie \mtings of Dekker an 
scattered records or indications of his unprospw 
though not unlaborious career : but there are ‘j 
and^ manifold signs of an honest and earnest 
justice and fair dealing, as well as of an 
ible compassion for suffering, an indestmctible p • 
sistency of pity, which found characteristic , » 

^ most celebrated of his plays. There is a g • 
gulf betv'een it and the first of Victor Hugo’s trage i 
yet the instinct of either poet is the same, as - 
as their common motive is tlie redemption of a n ‘ 
the influence of tsvinbom love and shanv^ 
Of all Dekker’s works. The Honest Whore 
nearest to some reasonable degree of unity and m 
conception and construction ; his beset = 
j , reckless and sluttish incoherence has 

deform tlie proportions and 
’nipression of his design. Indeed, th 

connection of the t^vo serious plots in the first part ^ 
dexterous and happy simphaO 
underplot of the patient ma* 

thread S 5 attached by a slighter 

lation to these two main stories, but is - 
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amusing in its light and facile play of inventive merri- 
ment and harmless mischief as to need no further 
excuse. Such an excuse, however, might otherwise 
be found in the plea that it gives occasion for the most 
beautiful, the most serious, and the most famous 
passage in all the writings of its author. The first 
scene of this first part has always appeared to me 
one of the most effective and impressive on our stage : 
the interruption of the mock funeral by the one 
true mourner whose passion it was intended to deceive 
into despair is so striking as a mere incident or theatrical 
device that the noble and simple style in which the 
graver part of the dialogue is written can be no more 
than worthy of the subject : whereas in other plays 
of Dekker’s the style is too often beneath the merit 
of the subject, and the subject as often below the value 
of the style. The subsequent revival of Infelice from 
her trance is represented with such vivid and delicate 
power that the scene, short and simple as it is, is one of 
the most fascinating in any play of the period. In 
none of these higher and finer parts of the poem can 
I trace the touch of any other hand than the principal 
author’s : but the shopkeeping scenes of the underplot 
have at least as much of Middleton’s usual qu^ity 
as of Dekker’s ; homely and rough-cast as they are, 
there is a certain finish or thoroughness about them 
which is more like the careful realism of the former 
than the slovenly naturalism of the latter. The coarse 
commonplaces of the sermon on prostitution by which 
Bellafront is so readily and surprisingly reclaimed 
into respectability give sufficient and superfluous proof 
that Dekker had nothing of the severe and fiery inspira- 
tion which makes a great satirist or a great preacher ; 
but when we pass again into a sweeter air than that 
of the boudoir or the pulpit, it is the unmistakable 
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note of Dekker’s most fervent and tender mood of 
melody which enchants us in such verses as thesCi 
spoken by a lover musing on the portrait of a mistress 
whose coffin has been borne before him to the sem 
blance of a grave : 


Of all the roses.grafted on her cheeks, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the music set upon her tongue. 

Of all that was past woman’s excellence 
In her white bosom, look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all 1 


Is there any other literature, we are tempted 
ourselves, in which the writer of these lines, P 
many as sweet and perfect in their inspired simphci ^ 
as these, would be rated no higher among his countrj 
m^ than Thomas Dekker ? 

From the indisputable fact of Middleton’s 
s tp in this pla)^, Mr. Dyce was induced to assume i 
very questionable inference of his partnership ' 
^quel which was licensed for acting five years 
o me this second part seems so thoroughly of®’’ 
pece and one pattern, so apparently the result of on 
man s invention and composition, that ivitliout more 
Fn evidence I should hesitate to assign a shar 
colleague of the poet under whose name i 
in "f'Eere are far fewer scenes or passage, 

nrespnt- rn the preceding play whicli suggest o 
Fender quotation or selection: tli 

or imno-i^ splendid and pensive touches of pathe 
we S ''’o fiod in the first paj- 

its incnmr.^ disappointed if we seek in the secon • 
that it F oo our attention is the fa 

ous character in all the volumm- 

its creatoF^ of Dekker which give= 

indisputable right to a place of 
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honour among the imaginative humourists of England, 
and therefore among the memorable artists and 
creative workmen of the world. Apart from their 
claim to remembrance as poets and dramatists of 
more or less artistic and executive capacity, Dekker 
and Middleton are each of them worthy to be re- 
membered as the inventor or discoverer of a wholly 
original, interesting, and natural type of character, 
as essentially inimitable as it is undeniably unimitated ; 
the savage humour and cynic passion of De Flores, 
the genial passion and tender humour of Orlando 
Friscobaldo, are equally lifelike in the truthfulness 
and completeness of their distinct and vivid presenta- 
tion. The merit of the play in which the character 
last named is a leading figure consists mainly or almost 
wholly in the presentation of the three principal 
persons ; the reclaimed harlot, now the faithful and 
patient wife of her first seducer ; the broken-down, 
ruffianly, light-hearted and light-headed libertine who 
has married her ; and the devoted old father who 
watches in the disguise of a servant over the changes 
of her fortune, the sufferings, risks, and temptations 
which try the purity of her penitence and confirm 
the fortitude of her constancy. Of these three char- 
acters I cannot but think that any dramatist who ever 
lived might have felt that he had reason to be proud. 
It is strange that Charles Lamb, to whom of all critics 
and all men the pathetic and humorous charm of the 
old man’s personality might most confidently have 
been expected most cordiSly to appeal, should have 
left to Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt the honour of doing 
justice to so beautiful a creation — the crowning 
evidence to the greatness of Dekker ’s gifts, his power 
of moral imagination and his delicacy of dramatic 
execution. From the first to the last word of his part 
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sustaine<i 


the quaint sweet humour of the character is ; 
with an instinctive skill which would do honour 
far more careful and a far more famous artis 
Dekker. The words with which he recen^ tke ^ 
news of his fallen daughter’s death ; t’, 

last and best peace go with her 1 ’ — ^those wm 
murmurs to himself on seeing her again after se 
teen years of estrangement ; ‘ The «iother s own i » 

I ha’ not forgot that ’ — ^prepare the way for the a 
able final scene in which his mask of anger t ’ 
and his ostentation of obduracy relaxes into te 
ness and tears. ‘ Dost tliou beg for him, thou j 
man’s meat, thou ? has he not beaten thee, 
thee, trod on thee ? and dost thou fawn on j 
his spaniel ? has he not pawmed thee to thy petu J 
sold thee to thy smock, made ye leap at a ^ • 

save liim ?— rWliat, 

hold him ? let go his hand : if thou dost not forsjK 
him, a father’s everlasting blessing fall upon both) 
heads! ’ The fusion of humour with pathos 
perfection of exquisite accuracy in expression "vv 
must be recognised at once and remembered for e\ ' 
y an) competent reader of this scene is the lug 
? %hker as a writer of prose, and is k 
onFlm highest : the more poetic or 

whpTT^v^ genius had already begun to hide 
Hazlitt u part of his finest poem was wri , 

the originality, dextenty, ajJ 
Infeli^ P effect produced by the stratagem , 
when bvl the humiliation of her husband, 

the herself of imaginar)^ infidelity under 

him imo degrading conditions she entrap- 

hy the ^tid turns the tables on lu« 

the scene is ^''adence against liimself ; 

"e rs no doubt theatrically effective; but 
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grace and delicacj^ of the character are sacrificed to 
this comparatively unworthy consideration : the pure, 
high-minded, noble-hearted lady, whose loyal and 
passionate affection was so simply and so attractively 
displayed in the first part of her story, is so lamentably 
humiliated by the cunning and daring immodesty 
of such a device that we hardly feel it so revolting an 
incongruity as it should have been to see this princess 
enjoying, in common with her father and her husband, 
the spectacle of imprisoned harlots on penitential 
parade in the Bridewell of Milan ; a thoroughly 
Hogarthian scene in the grim and vivid realism of 
its tragicomic humour. 

But if the poetic and realistic merits of these two 
plays make us understand why Webster should have 
coupled its author with the author of Twelfth Night 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor, the demerits of 
the two plays next published under his single name 
are so grave, so gross, so manifold, that the writer 
seems unworthy to be coupled, as a dramatist wdth a 
journe5mian poet so far superior to him in honest 
thoroughness and smoothness of workmanship as, 
even at his veiy^ hastiest and crudest, was Thomas 
Hejnvood. In style and versification the patriotic 
and anti-Catholic drama w^hich bears the Protestant 
and apocalyptic title of The Whore of Babylon is still, 
upon the whole, very tolerabty spirited and fluent, 
with gleams of fugitive poetry and glimpses of animated 
action ; but the construction is ponderous and puerile, 
the declamation vacuous and vehement. An ^schylus 
alone could have given us, in a tragedj^ on the subject 
of the Salamis of England, a fit companion to the 
Persce ; which, as Shakespeare let the chance pass by 
hina, remains alone for ever in the incomparable gloty 
of its triumphant and sublime perfection. Marlow'e 
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perhaps might have made something of it, though the 
task would have taxed his energies to the utmost, an 
overtasked the utmost of his skill ; Deldcer cou 
make nothing. The empress of Babylon is but a 
poor slipshod ragged prostitute in the hands oi tins 
poetic beadle : ‘ non ragioniam di lei, ma guarda e 
passa.’ . , 

Of the three plays in which Dekker took part Wt i 
Webster, the two plays in which he took part W ^ 
Ford, and the second play in which he took part wit 
Middleton, I have spoken respectively in my severa 
essays on those other three poets. The next play 
which bears his name alone was published five 
later than the political or historical sketch or studj 
which we have just dismissed ; and which, compated 
with it, is a tolerable if not a creditable piece of work. 
It is difficult to abstain from intemperate language 
in speaking of such a dramatic abortion as that whicji 
bears the grotesque and puerile inscription, ‘ If 
be not a good Play, the Devil is in it.’ A worse has 
seldom discredited the name of any man with a spark 
of genius in him. Dryden’s delectable tragedy ot 
Aviboyna^ Lee’s remarkable tragicomedy of GloriaM^ 
Pope’s elegant comedy of Three Honrs after Mairiag^> 
are scarcely more unworthy of their authors, more 
futile or more flaccid or more audacious in their bdad- 
long and unabashed incompetence. Charity would 
pggest that it must have been written against time 
in a debtor s prison, under the influence of such liquor 
as Catherina Bountinall or Doll Tearsheet would have 

flung at the tapster’s head with an accompaniment 

ot such language as those eloquent and high-spirited 
mdies, under less offensive provocation, were wont 
to lavish on the officials of an oppressive law. I 
have read a good deal of bad verse, but anything 
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like the metre of this play I have never come across 
in all the range of that excruciating experience, i ne 
rare and faint indications that the writer was or had 
been an humourist and a poet serve only to brmg into 
fuller relief the reckless and shameless incompetence 
of the general workmanship.^ 

This supernatural and ‘ superlunatical attempt at 
serious farce or farcical ruorality marks^ tlie nadir of 
Dekker’s ability as a dramatist. The diabolic part of 
the tragicomic business is distinctly inferior to the 
parallel or similar scenes in the much older play of 
Grim the Colliei- of Croydon, which is perhaps more 
likely to have been the writer’s immediate model 
than the original stor}^ by Machiavelli. The ^ two 
remaining plays now extant which bear the single 
name of Dekker give no sign of his highest powers, 
but are tolerable examples of journeyman’s work in 

’ As I have given elsewhere a sample of Dekker at his best, I give here 
a sample taken at random from the opening of this unhappy play : 

Hie thee to Naples, Rufman ; thou shalt find 

A prince there newly crowned, aptly inclined 

To any bendings : lest his youthful brow s 

Reach at stars only, weigh down his loftiest boughs 

With leaden plummets, poison his best thoughts with taste 

Of things most sensual : if the heart once waste. 

The body feels consumption : good or bad kings 

Breed subjects like them : clear streams flow from clear springs. 

Turn therefore Naples to a puddle : with a civil 

Much promising face, and well oiled, play the court devil. 

The vigorous melody of these ' masculine numbers ’ is not more remarkable 
for its virile force and honied fluency than is the lighter dialogue of the play 
for such brilliant wit or lambent humour as flashes out in pleasantries like 
this : 

/vttig. What are you, and whence come vou ? 

Rufman. From Helvetia. 

SpendoJa. What hell says he ? 

JoviiteUi. Peace ; you shall know hot hell [sic] time enough, 

I hope here be proofs’ that my strictures on the worst work of a poet 
whose best work I treasure so heartily, and whose best qualities 1 rate so 
IwpWy, arc rather too sparing than too severe. 
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the field of romantic or fanciful comed5% Match me 
in Loudon is the better play of the two, ver)' fairly 
constructed after its simple fashion, and reasonably 
^ ^ smooth and unambitious style : 

/c mder of a Kingdom is a light, slight, rough 
contrasts of character as crude 
an boyish as any of the old moralities, and in its 
action as mere a dance of puppets : but it shows at 
east that Dekker had regained the faculty of writing 
accent verse on occasion. The fine passage quoted 
y bcott in The Antiquary, and taken by his editors 
tofgery of his own, will be familiar to many 
in^ ^ af readers who are never likely to look it up 
context. Of two masques called 
to savT ! London's Tempe it must suffice 

"cnrVnA,. ^ the former contains a notable specimen of 
the canine French which may ser\'e to relieve 

a comiV reader’s weariness, and the latter 

muster blacksmiths at work which may pap 

piece of rr. ^ u ^ tolerably quaint and lively 

court and fancy. But Jonson for the 

craftsmen in the city’ were far better 

was Dekker at his best, 
by Dekl^r notice in which the part taken 

even if no think, unmistakable, 

ship in either a ^Y^dynce were extant of his parmer- 
which saw i ^ know tliat in the winter 

engaged \\nth sixteenth century' he w'as 

3 nd the author Parliament of Bees 

production nf o ,^’S^^^^iinen for my Money in tlie 
Lragedy, Mor^ +1? called The Spanish Moor s 
tragedy in whirt. ^ ^ century' afterw'ards, a 

f.ad indeed thp r.^i Spanish Aloor is the principal 
hslied, and attriK,,^ ^ considerable agent w'as pub* 
attributed-of all poets in the world- 
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to Christopher Marlowe, by a knavish and ignorant 
bookseller of the period. That Ltist's Dominion, or 
the Lascivious Queen, was partly founded on a pamph- 
let puWished “^er Marlowe’s death was not a cori- 
sideration sufEcient to offer any impediment to this 
imposture. That the hand which in the year of this 
play’s appearance on the stage gave Old Fortimaitis 
to the world of readers was the hand to which we 
owe the finer scenes or passages of Lust’s Dominion, 
the whole of the opening scene bears such apparent 
witness as requires no evidence to support and would 
require very conclusive evidence to confute it. The 
sweet spontaneous luxury of the lines in which the 
queen strives to seduce her paramour out of sullen- 
ness has the very ring of Dekker’s melody : the rough 
and reckless rattle of the abrupt rhjunes intended 
to express a sudden vehemence of change and energy ; 
the constant repetition or reiteration of interjections 
and ejaculations which are evidently supposed to give 
an air of passionate realism and tragic nature to the 
jingling and jerky dialogue ; many little mannerisms 
too trivial to specify and too obvious to mistake ; 
the occasional spirit and beauty, the frequent crudity 
and harshness, of the impetuous and uncertain style ; 
the faults no less than the merits, the merits as plainly 
as the faults, attest the presence of his fitful and 
wilful genius with all the defects of its qualities and 
■ all the weakness of its strength. The chaotic ex- 
travagance of collapse which serves by wa}’^ of cata- 
strophe to bring the action headlong to a close is not 
more puerile in the violence of its debility than the 
conclusions of other plays by Dekker ; conclusions 
which might plausibly appear, to a malcontent or 
rather to a lenient reader, the improvisations of 
inebriety. There is but one character which stands 
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out in anything of lifelike relief ; for the queen anj. 
her paramour are but the usual diabolic puppe^ 
the contemporary' tragic stage : but there is sorne j o 
of life-blood in the part of the honest and hot-hea 
young prince. This too is very like Dekker, 
idle and impatient energy could seldom if ever sus a 
a diffused or divided interest, but except when ° , 
ing hopelessly and heartlessly against time was i ' ^ 
to fix on some special point, and give life at leas 
some single figure. 

There is nothing incongruous in his - 

as a playwright in partnership ‘witli Middleton 
with Chetde, wath Haughton or \vith Day ; . 
stmnger association than that of Massinger s ^ . 
with Dover’s it would not be easy to ” 

Could either poet have lent the other ^ somettu c 
of his own best quality ; could Alassinger na^ 
caught from Dekker the freshness and spontanei 
of his poetic inspiration, and Dekker have learn 
Massinger the conscientious excellence and studio ^ 
self-respect of his dramatic workmanship ; the 
must have been one of the noblest and pompic 
masterpieces of the English stage. As it is, j 
and beautiful play which we owe to 
alliance of their powers is a proverbial example o 
incongmous contrasts and combinations. The open- 
ing and the closing scenes were veiy^ properly an 
very' io^nately consigned to the charge of the younge 
and sedater poet : so that, whatever discrepancy ma) 
msturb the inten-ening acts, the grave and sober 
^ temperate and serious artist begio 

cnnc concert in perfect correspondence p 

‘ The first act of The 

member Coleridge, ‘ is as fine an act as I ^ 
m any play.’ And certainly it would 
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impossible to find one in which the business of the 
scene is more skilfully and smoothly opened, mth 
more happiness of arrangement, more dignity and 
dexterity of touch. But most lovers of poetry would 
give it all, and a dozen such triumphs of scenical 
and rhetorical composition, for the brief dialogue 
in the second act between the heroine and her atten- 
dant angel. Its simplicity is so childlike, its inspiration 
so pure in instinct and its expression so perfect in 
taste, its utterance and its abstinence, its eflFusion 
and its reserve, are so far beyond praise or question 
or any comment but thanksgiving, that these forty- 
two lines, homely and humble in manner as they arc 
if compared with the refined rhetoric and the scrupu- 
lous culture of Massinger, would suffice to keep the 
name of Dekker sweet and safe for ever among the 
most memorable if not among the most pre-eminent 
of his kindred and his age. The four scenes of rough 
and rank buffoonery which deface this act and the two 
following have given very reasonable offence to critics 
from whom they have provoked very unreasonable 
reflections. That they represent the coarser side of 
the genius whose finer aspect is shown in the sweetest 
passages of the poem has never been disputed by 
any one capable of learning the rudiments or the 
.accidence of literary criticism. An admirable novelist 
and poet who had the .misfortune to mistake himself 
for a theologian and a critic was unlucky enough 
to assert that he knew not on what ground these 
brutal buffooneries had been assigned to their un- 
mistakable author ; in other words, to acknowledge 
his ignorance of the first elements of the subject 
on which it pleased him to write in a tone of critical 
and spiritual authority. Not even when his unwary 
and unscrupulous audacity of self-confidence impelled 
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Charles Kingsley to challenge 

to the duel of which the upshot left him . = 

so piteously on the ground selected o ffvMlk 

mcnt-not\vcn then did the Xof 

display such a daring and immedica P 
misrepresentation based on misconcep (-ontro- 

this most ingenuously disingenuous o of 

versialists avowed himself ‘ aware o ^ decide 
internal criticism which ;ndecenc}' 

as boldly as Air. Gifford does that al i , 

is Dekker’s and all the poetiy' ‘f ^bick 

the words of Gifford’s note on the dialo^ 

I have already spoken, between the i ugauti- 
angel, are these. ‘ What follows is exquis } 
ful. . . . I am persuaded that this also 
by Dekker.’ And seeing that no morta .j-- ^gjev 
iCingsley ever dreamed of such absurdity as J; 
rushes forward to refute, his controv^iai 
will probably be regarded by all senous - 
of poetr}’’ or criticism as measurable by 
of his capacity for accurate report of fact or 

citation of eHdence. , n ounce 

There are times when we are tempted to c 
the Aluse of Dekker as the most shiftless and ^ -^gj. 
less of slovens or of sluts ; but when we c “ jg 
the quantity of work which she managed to s 
or shuffle through witli such occasionally 
and memorable results, we are once more 
reclaim for her a place of honour among her 
generally respectable or reputable sisters. I ^ 
to believe what I see no reason to suppose, tna 
was responsible for the dismal drivel of a i . 

tVip fall r>f nn the suren 


the fall of Jerusalem, which is assigned, on tlie 
dangerous ground of initials subscribed tmdci 
dedication, to a writer who had the misfortune 
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share "these initials with Thomas Deloney. The 
ballad-writing hack may have been capable of sinking 
so far below the level of a penny ballad as to per- 
petrate this monstrous outrage on human patience 
and on English verse ; but the most conclusive evi- 
dence would be necessary to persuade a jury of com- 
petent readers that a poet must be -found guilty of 
its authorship. And we know that a pamphlet or 
novelette of Deloney’s called Thomas of Reading, or 
the Six Worthy Yeomen of the West, was ascribed 
to Dekker until the actual author was discovered.’- 
Dr. Grosart, to whom we owe the first collected 
edition of Deklcer’s pamplilets, says in the introduc- 
tion to the fifth of his beautiful volumes that he 
should have doubted the responsibility of Dekker 
^ poem with which it may perhaps be unfair to 
saddle even so humble a hackney on the poetic high- 
way as the jaded Pegasus of Deloney, had he not 
been detected as the author of another religious 
book. But this latter is a book of the finest and 
rarest quality-— one of its author’s most unquestion- 
able claims to immortality in the affection and admira- 
tion of^ all but the most unworthy readers ; and 
Canaan s Calamity is one of the worst metrical samples 
extant of religious rubbish. As far as such inferential 
evi^nce can be allowed to attest anything, the fact 
^ ® having written one of the most beautiful 

simple of religious books in prose tends surely 


briini-o ® notable addition to Dekker’s claims on our remem- 

at xi^eed written the admirable narrative, -worthy of Defoe 

effprt ^ describes with such impressive simplicity of tragic 

n-av f presageful or premonitory anguish of a man on his unconscious 
done ^ secret death of unimaginable horror. Had Deloney 

inaiKinip/*’ -w-ork as this, and abjured the ineffectual service of an 

and the XnL ^ v ’^"onld now be famous among the founders 

ana me masters of realistic fiction. 

VOL. XI." 
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ratlier to disprove than to prove his authorship of 
one of the feeblest and most pretentious of semi- 
sacred rhapsodies in verse. 

Among his numerous pamphlets, satirical or de- 
clamatory, on the manners of his time and the obsen^a- 
tions of his experience, one alone stands out as distinc 
from the rest by right of such astonishing superiorit} 
in merit of style and interest of matter that I preter 
to reserve it for separate and final consideration. 
But it would require more time and labour than 
can ^ord to give an adequate account of so 
effusions or improvisations as ser\'ed for fuel to boi 
the scanty and precarious pot of his uncertain an 
uncomfortable sustenance. ‘ The Wonderful Year ot 
the death of Elizabeth, the accession of James, an 
the devastation of London by pestilence, supphe 
matter enough for one of his quaintes 
and liveliest tracts : in which the historical part has 
no quality so valuable or remarkable as the grotesque 
mixture of horror and humour in the anecdotes 
appended ‘ like a merry epilogue to a dull plny> 
^rpose to shorten the lives of long winter’s nighK 
that he watching in the dark for us,’ \vith touchy 
^ j vivid pleasantly not unworthy to remind 

Decameron, but at least ot 
the Noiivelles Nouvelles. In The Sevefi Deadly 
Dondon~onc of the milder but less brilliant 
Pamphlets ’ of a gentler if no less ex- 

S aIIii lotichts of earnest eloquence 

social fitfiil illustrations ot 

and straioK^f ’ J there is less of humorous vigour 
tract realism than in the preceding 

out of rht S°°d things to be gathered 

sentence '’^^^rnent lay sermon : dh® 

example is worth recollection :• — ' 
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is not slothful that is only lazy, that only wastes his 
good hours and his silver in luxury and licentious 
ease : — no, he is the true slothful man, that does no 
good.’ And there is genuine insight as \yell as 
honesty and courage in his remonstrance with the 
self-love and appeal against the self-deceit of his 
countrymen, so prone to cry out on the cruelty of 
others, on the bloodthirstiness of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, and to overlook the heavy'-headed brutality 
of their own habitual indifference and neglect. 
Although the cruelty of penal laws be now abrogated, 
yet the condition of the poorest among us is assuredly 
not such that we can read without a sense of their 
present veracity the last words of this sentence : 

‘ Thou set’st up posts to whip them when they are 
alive ; set up an hospital to comfort them being sick, 
or purchase ground for them to dwell in when they 
be well ; and that is, when they be dead' The next 
of Dekker’s tracts is more of a mere imitation than 
any of his others : the influence of a more famous 
pamphleteer and satirist, Tom Nash, is here not 
only manifest as that of a model, but has taken such 
possession of his disciple that he is hardly more than 
a somewhat servile copyist ; not without a touch of 
his master’s more serious eloquence, but with less 
than little of his peculiar energy and humour. That 
rushing wind of satire, that storm of resonant invective, 
that inexhaustible volubility of contempt, which rages 
through the controversial writings of the lesser poet, 
has sunk to a comparative whisper ; the roar of his 
Homeric or Rabelaisian laughter to a somewhat forced 
and artificial chuckle. This News from Hell, brought 
by the Devil's Carrier, and containing ‘ The Devil s 
Answer to Pierce Penniless,’ might have miscarried 
by the way without much more loss than that of such 
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an additional proof as we could have been 
to spare of Dekker’s incompetence jn 

subject which he was curiously fond of ban ' 
earnest and in jest. He seems indeed to have 
himself, if not something of a Dante, some g 
least of a Quevedo ; but his terrors are merely re > 
and his painted devils would not terrif)^ a ba 
this tract, however, there are now and then 
fugitive felicities of expression ; and tins jjj 
than can be said for either the play or the P°^ , 

which he has gone, with feebler if not more 
steps than Milton’s Satan, over the same pj 

burning marl. There is some spirit in tiie 
denunciation of his miserly father: hut me - 
thing in the pamphlet is the description of m ^ 
of a hero bound for paradise, whose name . jj 
only in the revised and enlarged edition . 
app^red a year later under the title of A 
Conjuring ; done in earnest ; discovered in yei/. , 
narrative of ‘ William Eps his death ’ is a fine exa P 
of that fier}’ sympathy with soldiers ^ 

in so many pages of Dekker’s verse, and h^h^ . 
by fits through the murl^^ confusion of his 
and most fonnless plays ; but the iutroductton 
1ft hero is as fine a passage of prose as he 


The foremost of them was a personage of so 
presence, that Nature and Fortune had done him , 

they had not made him a soldier. In his countenance ^ 

a kind of indignation, jighting with a kind of exalted joy, ^ 
gesture were apparently decipherable ; 

soul went out of him in so glorious a tnumpl > 
^ut chsdamfuUy angry, that she wrought her enlarge^J 

enow mV = yet were there bleeding 

on his breast, which testified, he did not yield till he " 
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conquered, and was not conquered, till there was left nothing 
of a man in him to be overcome. 

That the poet’s loyalty and devotion were at least 
as ardent when offered by his gratitude to sailors as 
to soldiers we may see by this description of ‘ The 
Seaman ’ in his next work : 

A progress dotli he take from realm to realm, 

With goodly water-pageants borne before him ; 

'Fhc safety of the land sits at his helm, 

No danger here can touch, but what runs o’er him : 

But being in heaven’s eye still, it doth restore him 
To livelier spirits ; to meet death with ease. 

If thou wouldst hnozu thy maker, search the scas,^ 

These homely but hearty lines occur in a small 
and mainly metrical tract bearing a title so quaint 
that I am tempted to transcribe it at length : — The 
Double PP. A Papist in Anns. Bearing Ten several 
Shields. Encountered by the Protestant. At Ten 
several Weapons. A Jesuit Marching before them. 
Commits and Eminiis. There are a few other vigor- 
ous and pointed verses in this little patriotic im- 
promptu, but the greater part of it is merely curious 
and eccentric doggrel. 

The next of Dekker’s tracts or pamphlets was 
the comparatively well-known GulVs Horn-book. This 
brilliant and vivid little satire is so rich in simple 
humour, and in lifelike photography taken by the 
sunlight of an honest and kindly nature, that it stands 
second only to the author’s masterpiece in prose. 
The Bachelors Banquet, which has waited so much 
longer for even the limited recognition implied by 
a private reprint. There are so many witty or sensible 
or humorous or grotesque excerpts to be selected 

* The italics are here the author’s. 
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from this pamphlet — and not from the p^s 
or copied from a foreign satire on the habits oi ^ 
Hollanders — ^that I take the first which comes u 
my notice on reopening the book : a study ^ , 

sets before us in fascinating relief the -p, 

poeticule of a period in which as yet clubs, co 
and newspapers were not — or at the wors ' 
nothing to speak of : 

If you be a Poet, and come into the Ordinar}' 
be no great glory to be an ordinarj' Poet) order yourse 
Observe no man, doff not cap to that Spademan to- -u 
dinner, to whom, not two nights since, you were beho ^ 
a supper ; but, after a turn or UVo in the room, 

(pulling out your gloves) to have some Epigram, or ’ iy 
Sonnet fastened in one of them, that may (as it were un\M 
to you) offer itself to the Gentlemen : they win -j 

desire it : but, without much conjuration from ‘ ^ 

a pretw kind of counterfeit lotliness in yourself, o 
read it; and, though it be none of your own, swear ) 
made it. 

This coupling of injunction and prohibitioit i- 
"orthy of Shakespeare or of Sterne. 

hlarr)’, if you chance to get into your hands any witty tliiOi’ 
o anoUier man’s, that is somewhat better, I would counsc J 
‘ >r'^’ L be made who composed it, you maj s ) 

. aith, a learned Gentleman, a very worthj' friend, 
us seeming to lay it on another man will be counted 
o in you, or a sign that you arc not ambitious of ' 
fokc it upon you, for fear of ike sharp- 

wZu^ "Modern poetaster by profession knows a irtck 
the I fhese : but it is curious to obsen ^ 

baseness, and the coniparadvc 
oce of awkwardness and inc.xpcricnce, ■whicb 
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at once connote the species and denote the specimens 
of the later and the earlier animalcule. 

The Jests to make you metry, winch in Dr. Grosart’s 
edition are placed after The GulVs Horn-book, though 
dated two years earlier, will hardly giye so much 
entertainment to any probable reader in our own 
time as ‘ The Misery of a Prison, and a Prisoner ’ will 
give him pain to read of in the closing pages of the 
same pamphlet, when he remembers how long — ^at the 
lowest computation — its author had endured the 
loathsome and hideous miserj' which he has described 
with such bitter and pathetic intensity and persist- 
ency in detail. Well may Dr. Grosart say that ‘ it 
shocks us to-day, though so far off, to think of 1598 
to 1616 onwards covering so sorrowful and humiliat- 
ing trials for so finely touched a spirit as was Dekker’s ’ ; 
but I think as well as hope that there is no sort of 
evidence to that surely rather improbable as well 
as deplorable effect. It may be ‘ possible,’ but it 
is barely possible, that some ‘ seven years’ continu- 
ous imprisonment ’ is the explanation of an ambiguous 
phrase which is now incapable of any certain solution, 
and capable of many an interpretation far less deplor- 
able than this. But in this professedly comic pamphlet 
there are passages as tragic, if not as powerful, as 
any in the immortal pages of Pickwick and Little 
Dor>-it which deal with a later but a too similar phase 
of prison discipline and tradition ; 

The thing that complained was a man : — Thy days have 
gone over thee like the dreams of a fool, thy nights like the 
watchings of a madman. — Oh sacred liberty ! with how little 
devotion do men come into thy temples, when they cannot 
bestow upon thee too much honour ! Thy embracements are 
more delicate than those of a young bride with her lover, and 
to be divorced from thee is half to be damned ! For what else 
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is a prison but the very next door to hell ? It is a man s grave, 
wherein he walks alive : it is a sea wherein he is alwap 
wrackt : it is a lodging built out of tlie world : it is a 
ness where all that wander up and down grow trild, and a 
that come into it are devoured.’ 

In. Dekker’s next pamphlet, his Dream, there are 
perhaps half a dozen tolerably smooth and vigorous 
couplets immersed among many more vacuous an 
vehement in the intensity of their impotence than 
any reader and admirer of his more happily inspired 
verse could be expected to believe wntliout evidence 
adduced. Of imagination, faith, or fancy, the ugly 
futility of this infernal vision has not — unless I have 
sought more titan once for it in vain — a single saving 
trace or compensating shadow. . , 

Two years after he had tried his hand at an imita- 
tion of Nash, Dekker issued the first of the pamphlets 
in which he attempted to take up the succession oi 
Robert Greene as a picaresque writer, or pun^eyor 
of guidebooks through the realms of rascaldom- 
The Bellman of London, or Rogue’s Horn-book, 
begins with a very graceful and fanciful descrip- 
tion of the quiet beauty and seclusion of a country 
retreat in which the author had sought refuge from 
the turmoil and forgetfulness of the vices of lb*- 
city ; and whence he was driven back upon London 
by disgust at the discovery of villainy as elaborate 
and roguery as abject in the beggars and thieves 
of die country as the most squalid recesses of metro- 
politan vice or crime could supply. The narrative 
of this accidental discovery'’ is very' lively and spirited 
m Its straightfonvard simplicity', and the subsequent 
revelations oi rascality' are sometimes humorous as 
well as curious : but the demand for such literature 
must have been singularly persistent to evoke a sequel 
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to this book next year. Lantern and Candle-light, or 
ihe^ Bellman’s Second Night-walk, in which Dekker 
continues his account of vagrant and villainous society, 
its lawless laws and its unmannerly mamers ; and 
gives the reader some vivid studies, interspersed 
with facile rhetoric and interlarded with indignant 
declamation, of the tricks of horsedealers and the 
shifts of gipsies — or ‘ moon-men ’ as he calls them ; 
a race which he regarded with a mixture of angry 
perplexity and passionate disgust. A Strange Horse- 
race between various virtues and vices gives occasion 
for the display of some allegoric ingeriuity and much 
indefatigable but fatiguing pertinacity in the exposure 
of the more exalted swindlers of the age — the crafty 
bankrupts who anticipated the era of the Merdles 
described by Dickens, but who can hardly have 
done much immediate injury to a capitalist of the 
rank of Dekker. Here too there are glimpses of 
inventive spirit and humorous ingenuity ; but the 
insufferable iteration of jocose demonology and in- 
• fernal burlesque might tempt the most patient and 
the most curious of readers to devote the authoi , 
with imprecations or invocations as elaborate as his 
own, S to the spiritual potentate whose ' last will and 
testament ’ is transcribed into the text of this pamphlet. 

In The Dead Terjn such a reader will find himself 
more or less relieved by the return of his aimiqr 
to a more terrene and realistic sort of allegorJ^ This 
recriminatory dialogue between the London and the 
Westminster of 1608 is now and then rather flamicnt 
in its reciprocity of rhetoric, but is enlivened by an 
occasional breath of genuine cloqurace, and mdeemed 
by touches of historic or social interest. The title 
and motto of the next year’s pan^hlet-— TIorA /or 
Armourers, or the Peace is Broken, — God help the Foot, 
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the rich can shift — ^\vere presumably designed to 
attract the casual reader, by what would no 
called a sensational device, to consideration o 
social question betiveen rich and poor , 

puts it, between the rival queens, Poverty and i ° 

The forces on either side are drawn out and 
with patlietic ingenuit}^ and the result is indi 
with a quaint and grim effect of humorous it tti t 
nant resignation. The Raven's Almanack 
year, though portentous in its menace of 
famine, and civil war, is less noticeable for its 
and religious declamation than for its rather arnus g 
than edifying anecdotes ; which, it must again 
admitted, in their mixture of jocular sensuaht}’ 
somewhat ferocious humour, rather remind . 
King Louis XI. than of that royal novelists 
models or precursors. A Rod for Runaways is 
title of a tract which must have somewhat 
the readers who came to it for practical counsel o 
suggestion, seeing that the ver}' title-page calls tliei 
attention to the fact that, ‘ if they look back, they maj 
behold many fearful judgments of God, sundr)' ivays 
pronounced upon this city, and on several persons, 
both flying from it, and sta5dng in it.’ What t e 
medical gentleman to whom this tract was dedi<^t^ 
may have thought of the author’s logic and theolo^^ 
we can only conjecture. But even in this little pampn" 
let there are anecdotes and details which _ woul 
repay the notice of a social historian as curious m 
his research and as studious in his condescension 
as Macaulay. 

A prayerbook written or compiled by a poet of 
Dekker s rank in Dekker’s age would have some 
interest for the reader of a later generation even 
u it had not the literary charm wliich distinguishes 
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the little volume of devotions now reprinted ftom 
a single and an imperfect copy. We cannot be 
too grateful for the good fortune and the generous 
care to which we are indebted for this revelation 
of a work of genius so curious and so delightful 
that the most fanatical of atheists or agnostics, the 
hardest and the driest of philosopher, might be 
moved and fascinated by the exquisite simplicity 
of its beauty. Hardly even in those almost incom- 
parable collects which Macaulay so aptly compared 
with the sonnets of .Milton shall we find sentences 
or passages more perfect in their union of literary 
grace with ardent sincerity than here. Quaint as 
are several of the prayers in the professional par- 
ticulars of their respective appeals, this quaii^ness 
has nothing of irreverence or incongruity : and the 
subtle simplicity of cadence in the rh3dhmic move- 
ment of the style is so nearly impeccable that we 
are perplexed to understand how so exquisite an ear 
as was Dekker’s at its best can have been tolerant 
of such discord or insensible to such collapse as so 
often disappoints or shocks us in the hastier and 
cruder passages of his faltering and fluctuating vei’se. 
The prayer for a soldier going to battle and his thanks- 
giving after victory are as noble in the dignity or 
their devotion as the prayers for a woman in travan 
and ‘ for them that visit the sick ’ are delicate and 
earnest in their tenderness. The prayer for a prisoner 
IS too beautiful to stand in need of the additional 
and pathetic interest which it derives from die fact 
of its author’s repeated experience of the misery it 
expresses with such piteous yet such manful resigna- 
tion. The style of these faultlessly simple devotions 
is almost grotesquely set off b)' the relief of a com- 
parison with the bloated bombast and flatulent pedantr}' 
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of a prayer by the Queen Elizabeth which Defer 

has transcribed into his text — it is har y p _ 
to suppose, without perception of the c 
tween its hideous jargon and the the 

his own melodious English. The pray 
Council is singularly noble in the maa- 

patriotism : the prayer for the county is „gg ; 

nificent in the austere music of its ferven 
the prayer in time of civil war is so Passion . 
cry for deliverance from all danger of th 
then or lately afflicting the continent^ tha i 
well have been put up by a loyal patriot in 
heat of the great war which Dekker might na 
to see break out in his owm country. I h^ P J . 
for the evening is so beautiful as to double our o 
for the deplorable mutilation wliich has deprw 
of all but the opening of the morning prayer, 
feathers fallen from the wings of these Foz/r 
of Noah's Ark would be worth more to the u ® J 
ornithologist than whole flocks of such ‘ tame vi 
fowl ’ as people the ordinary coops and hen-roo 
of devotional literature. . j 

One work only of Dekker’s too often \ 

and heavy-laden genius remains to be noticed , ^ 
is one which gives him a high place for ever arnono 
English humourists. No sooner has the reader rui 
his eye over the first three or four pages than 
feels himself, ivith delight and astonishment, in the 
company of a writer whose genius is akin at once 
to Goldsmitli’s and to Thackeray’s ; a writer whose 
style is so pure and vigorous, so lucid and straight- 

» A noticeable instance of the use of a common word in the origin^' 
and obsolete sense of its derit-ation mav be cited from the unfortunately 
truncated and sranty fragment of a prayer for the court : ‘ Oh Lord, be 
thou a husband (house-band) * to that great household of our King.’ 
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forward, that we seem to have already entered upon 
the best age of English prose. Had Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, instead of digging in Chapman for pre- 
posterous barbarisms and eccentricities of pedantry, 
chanced to light upon this little treatise ; or had he 
condescended to glance over Daniel’s compact and 
admirable Defetice of Rhyme ; he would have found 
in writers of the despised Shakespearean epoch much 
more than a foretaste of those excellent qualities which 
he imagined to have been first imported into our 
literature by writers of the age of Dry den. The 
dialogue of the very first couple introduced with 
such sldlful simplicity of presentation at the opening 
of Dekker’s pamphlet is worthy of Sterne : the visit 
of the gossip or kinswoman in the second chapter 
is worthy of Moliere ; and the humours of the montmy 
nurse in the third are worthy of Dickens. The 
lamentations of the lady for the decay of her h^lth 
and beauty in consequence of her^ obsequious hus- 
band’s alleged . neglect, ‘ no more like the woman I 
was than an apple is like an oyster ’ ; the description 
of the poor man making her broth with his own 
hands, jeered at by the maids and trampled uimerfoot 
by Mrs. Gamp ; the preparations for the christen- 
ing supper and the preliminary feast of scandal, 
are full of such bright and rich humour as to recall 
even the creator of Dogberry and Mrs. Quicldy. 
It is of Shakespeare again that we are reininded in the 
next chapter, by the description 
to which the husband of ‘ a woman that hath a charp 
of children ’ is reduced when he has to ride to the 
assizes in sorrier plight *>.n Petruchio rode m to lus 
weddint^ • the details remind us also of Balzp in the 
minute'and grotesque intensity of their industnous 
realism : but the scene on his return reminds us 
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rather of Thackeray at the best of his bitterest mood 
—the terrible painter of Airs. A'lackenzie and Mrs. 
General Baynes. ‘ The humour of a woman that 
marries her inferior by birth ’ deals tvith more serious 
matters in a style not unwortliy of Boccaccio ; and 
no comedy of the time — Shakespeare’s always ex- 
cepted has a scene in it of richer and more original 
humour than brightens the narrative tvhich relates 
me w'oes of tire husband wdro invites his friends to 
mnimr and finds everj-thing under lock and ke}'. 
ardly in any of Dekker’s plays is the comic dialogue 
masterly as here — so xfivid and so vigorous in its 
ntel^e ease and spontaneity. But there is not one 
o tire hlteen chapters, devoted each to the descrip- 
‘ ^^unrour,’ which would not desen-e, 
^ separate note of com- 
7* one of the very finest 

then vrhh ^ ^omorous literature, touched now and 
Wd i? oven tragic effect, tlrat can be 

narativelv generally and com- 

SsenesUr from all real 

of manners hpt-ix p ^ ^ cv. ^°ogh the inerfitable change 
may make Shakespeare’s time and our orm 

then somewhat 

detail. But a healthier mi r Plam-speabng or 
good-natured and good-hS^^*^*’i tlioroughi) 

written; nor one In wto book was never 

respectful reo-ard for i ^ author s real and 

ceptible through the veil of 
bittem^s and more honest in 
The list of works over wlfich w?”f A 

IS surely not inconsiderable • ^ J glanced 

productions of Dekker’s eenJ, surviving 

part of the labours of his lif are but 

If he \ranted — as 
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undoubtedly he would seem to have wanted^that 
‘ infinite capacity for taking pains which Carlyle 
professed to regard as the synonym ot genius, le 
was at least not deficient in that rough and rea ) 
diligence which is habitually in harness, and cheer- 
fully or resignedly prepared for the day s work. le 
names of his lost plays — -all generally sugges ive o 
some true dramatic interest, now graver and now 
lighter — are too numerous to transcribe ; but one a 
least of them must excite unspeakable amazement 
as well as indiscreet curiosity in every rea er o 
Ariosto or La Fontaine who comes in the 
the catalogue upon such a title as Jocondo an ^ ® 
How on earth the famous story of Giocondo co 
possibly be adapted for representation on the p 
stage of Shakespearean London is a ^ V 

the execrable cook of the execrable Warburto 
left for ever insoluble and inconceivable . for to 
female fiend, the object of Sir Walter Scott s ^ti- 
quarian imprecations, we owe, unless my me ^ 
misguides me, the loss of this among other irredeem- 
able treasures. ... . • 

To do justice upon the faults of tins poe y 

for any sciolist : to do justice to his ® 
easy for the most competent scholar and th 
appreciative critic. In despite of his rare occasi 
spurts or outbreaks of self-assertion or ot same, n 
seems to stand before us a man of gentle, , , ’ 
shiftless and careless nature, 

eager and unsteady, full of excitable km in ... 

deficient in strenuous principle ; lovmg the a 

he professionally followed, and enj^ng 

which he occasionally neglected. 

poetic note in his best poetr}^ such as ^ , j 

often — ^nay, too constantly — in the severer 
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havp genius of Ben Jonson. What he might 

fibrf* nf happier auspices, or with a tougher 

it i<? perseverance in his character, 

nathptiV n thought for his most s}!!!- 

to cnnipr-t'^^ eoinpassionate admirers to assume or 
cominpq done, with all its short- 

a distinrf a is enough to secure for him 

™d tl,e poelf 
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If justice has never been done, either in his own 
day or in any after age, to a poet of real genius and 
original powers, it will generally be presumed, Avith 
more or less fairness or unfairness, that this is in great 
own fault. Some pcrx^ersity or obliquity 
Will be suspected, even if no positive infirmity or 
erormity can be detected, in his intelligence or in 
nis temperament ; some taint or some flaw will be 
assumed to affect and to vitiate his creative instinct 
or lus spiritual reason. And in the case of John 
arston, the friend and foe of Ben Jonson, the fierce 
and foul-mouthed satirist, the ambitious and over- 
weening tragedian, the scornful and passionate humour- 
easy for the shallowest and least appreciative 
reader to perceive the nature and to estimate the 
weight of such drawbacks or impediments as have 
so long^ and so seriously interfered with the due 
mcognition of an independent and remarkable poet, 
e praise and the blame, the admiration and the 
IS aste excited by his works, are equally just, but 
®^^^^ogly incompatible : the epithets most ex- 
y appropriate to the style of one scene, one page, 
ne speech in a scene or one passage in a speech, are 
ost ludicrously inapplicable to the next. An an- 
oiogy of such noble and beautiful excerpts might 
from his plays, that the reader who 
ouJd make his first acquaintance with this poet 
• the deceptive means of so flattering an 

reduction would be justified in supposing that he 

VOL. XI. rr o 
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had fallen in with a tragic dramatist of the vet)’ 
highest order — "v^dth a new candidate for a station 
■f foremost rank of English poets. And 

it the evil star which seems generally to have presided 
over the literary fortunes of John Alarston should 
i^isguide the student, on first opening a volume of 
is works, into some such arid or miry tract of wUdet" 
ness as too frequently deforms the face of his uneven 
an irregular demesne, the inevitable sense of dis- 
appointment and repulsion which must immediately 
ensue will too probably discourage a casual explor^^ 
trom any renewal of his research. . . 

° epithets which Ben Jonson, in h^ 

Marston, selected for ridicule as 
grotesque instances of affected and 
innovation— but which nevertheless have 
thpir language, and practically justified 

be oVinc describe as happily as any that could 

of ViJo 1 ° describe the better and tlie worse quality 
are ‘ and sariric style. These words 

indefatSM .‘clumsy.’ It is _ perpetuffly. 



But ni- ^™P““«cauy, and labonously civm^)- 
incompetSice^nf clumsy and ponderous 

supplanteif htr 1 ^^’^ession which disfigures it 
rriutnnhant strenuous felicity’- of ardent and 

the comt)a^<s has notes and touches m 

or Tourneur n course not unwortliy of Webster 
sionally exQiu*<;;t«^^^v ‘^^^cspeare himself. Its occa- 
frequent evrec^ is as remarkable as its more 

=^od elaborate coarseness, awkwardness, or violent 
anything esoechll • No sooner has he said 

than the evil o-er.;^ hcautiful, pathetic, or sublime, 
as it Were the fnrf'^v needs take his turn, ex-act 
orfeit of his bond, impel the poet into 
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some sheer perv'ersit}^ deface the flow and form of 
the verse with some preposterous crudity or flatulence 
of phrase \vhich would discredit the most incapable or 
the most fantastic novice. And the worst of it all is 
that he limps or stumbles with either foot alternately. 
At one moment he exaggerates the license of artificial 
rhetoric, the strain and swell of the most high-flown and 
h3'perbolical poetic diction; at the next, he falls flat 
upon the naked level of insignificant or offensive realism. 

These are no slight charges ; and it is impossible 
for any just or sober judgment to acquit John Marston 
of the impeachment convej^ed in them. The answer 
to it is practical and simple : it is that his merits are 
great enough to ouUveigh and overshadow them all. 
Even if his claim to remembrance were merely depen- 
dent on the value of single passages, this would suffice 
to secure him his place of honour in the train of Shake- 
speare. If his most ambitious efforts at portraiture 
of character are often faulty at once in colour and 
in outline, some of his slighter sketches have a fresh- 
ness and tenderness of beauty w'hich may well atone 
for the gravest of his certainly not infrequent offences. 
The sweet constancy and gentle fortitude of a Beatrice 
and a Mellida remain in the memory more clearly, 
leave a more lifelike impression of truth on the reader’s 
mind, than the light-headed profligacy and passionate 
instability of such brainless and bloodthirsty wantons 
as Franceschina and Isabella. In fact, the better 
characters in Marston’s plays are better drawn, less 
conventional, more vivid and more human than those 
of the baser sort. Whatever of moral credit may be 
due to a dramatist who paints virtue better than vice, 
and has a happier hand at a hero’s likeness than at a 
villain’s, must unquestionably be assigned to the 
author of Antonio and Mellida. Piero, the tyrant 
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Kto more than a mere stage proper^' : 

9 n *7 . in The Malcontent and Syphax in 

JiaH would be a portentous ruffian if he 

S t ® 5 lie lias to do the deeds 

emotions of a most bloody and crafty 
catoli ttf ’ °”ly neii^ and then that we 

or TviAr.^^ accent of a real man in his tones of cajolety 
venonW^^’ dissimulation or triumph. Andrugio, the 
is a heroic victim of his craft and cruelty*, 

not less living and actual than stately and 
to nassinr,^ V changes of mood from meditation 
to rosoi.if- rcsignation to revolt, from tenderness 
charaetpr ii'lp^li mark the development of the 
SS ra^* Of the action, though 

of vigour tJv)^ liroadly than subtly, and with more 
and fincprJih^" f Jost such power of hand 

Sd instinct as we fail to find in the hot 

ism.^Agam in^r; monotonous ruffian- 

figures M-io • ^fonder of Women, die majestic 
out in clearer Gelosso, and Sophonisba stand 

the lechero^^r"^-'^"^r'’^^ traitors of the senate, 
profile of the^?^^^^ ^yphax, or the monstrous 
and ambitious tZlT' ^-^^^ho. In this laboured 
and Mellida we. m the two parts of Antonio 

at his -nrorst see the poet at his best— and also 
give weight Vo « i^chement and resolute desire to 
phrase has ton V”? ^nd emphasis to every 

and jungles of l^m into such brakes 

of stiff and convulsive bombast, 

in struggling thr!i^«n^ exuberance, that the reader 

feels afthouih ^ ^1^^ scenes and speeches 

^>ngh a caclSs here'! ^’® 

?f rhetoric blaze ^nt and heavv' blossoms 

jagged barbarisms anrl f nf ® thickset fence of 

xotic monstrosities of metaphor . 
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The straining and sputtering declamation of narrative 
and oratory scarcely succeeds in expressing through a 
dozen quaint and far-fetched words or phrases what 
two or three of tlie simplest would easily and amply 
have sufficed to convey. But when tlic poet is con- 
tent to deliver his message like a man of this world, 
we discover with mingled satisfaction, astonishment, 
and irritation that he can write when he pleases in a 
style of the purest and noblest simplicity ; tliat he 
can make his characters converse in a language worthy 
of Sophocles when he docs not prefer to malce them 
stutter in a dialect worthy of Lycophron. And in 
the tragedy of Sophonisba tlie display of this happy 
capacity is happily reserved for the crowning scene 
of the poem. It would be difficult to find anywhere 
a more preposterous or disjointed piece of jargon 
than the speech of Asdrubal at the close of the second 
act : 

Brook open scorn, faint powers ! — 
Make good the camp — No, fly I — ^yes, what ? — wild rage ! — 

To be a prosperous villain ! yet some heat, some hold ; 

But to bum temples, and yet freeze, O cold 1 

Give me some health ; now your blood sinks : thus deeds 

III nourished rot : without Jove nought succeeds. 

And yet this passage occurs in a poem which 
contains such a passage as the following : 

And now with undismayed resolve behold, 

To save you — you — for honour and just faith 
Are most true gods, which we should much adore — 

With even disdainful vigour I give up 
An abhorred life 1 — You have been good to me. 

And I do thank thee, heaven. O my stars, 

I bless your goodness, that with breast unstained, 

Faith pure, a virgin wife, tried to my glory, 

I die, of female faith the long-lived story ; 

Secure from bondage and all servile harms. 

But more, most happy in my husband’s arms. 
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The lofty sweetness, the proud pathos, the sonorous 
simplicitj* of these most noble verses might scarce!} 
suffice to attest the poet’s possession of any strong 
dramatic faculty. But the scene immediately 
ceding bears evidence of a capacity for terse and 
rigorous brevity' of dialogue in a style as curt an 
condensed as that of Tacitus or Dante. 

SoPHONisBA. \Miat unjust grief afflicts my worthy lonl ? 
Massinissa. Thank me, ye gods, with much bcholdingncss , 
For, mark, I do not curse 3 'ou. 

SoPHON'iSBA. Tell me, sweet, 

1 he cause of thj' much anguish. 

Ha the cause ? 

^t s see ; UTeathc back tliine arms, bend down thy neck, 
rractise base prayers, make fit tln'self for bondage. 

SoPHONisBA. Bondage ! 

J Iassinissa. Bondage : Roman bondage. ^ 

SoPHOxisBA. ^:o,noH 

^L^inissa. How then have I vowed well to Scipio ? 

to Sophonisba ? 

- lAsstNiss t. Right : which way 

Run mad ? impossible distraction ! = 

Anff thj- patience ; let it maze all power, 

lb ‘’“rt it rest; 

Sophonisba. No ; free. 


Wilt thou be slaved ? 


an « good Italian 

and if so certainK- of the poet’s Italijm ’’ 

of some tillainni," I if'j triational and inexplicable one than the intrtisi 
end Hnas and pLases into the text of An!on:o 

mind and unimaginable division or divuls’®” 

piaims of dun-. ‘^nmanding calls of honour, two tweconaU ‘ 

into pieces, marked nr great scene have broken up tha i 

"°n- Campbell^u^^K superfluous dashes and points of excising 
‘mticism of Marston K ^ *a good taste to confute his own dcprcciatorf 
fc«,as far passage amonir hJs Sehet'ortSy 

punctuation, this erroneous aid rather spasmodic 
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Massinissa. How then keep I my faith ? 

SoPHONiSBA. My death 

Gives help to all. From Rome so rest we free : 

So brought to Scipio, faith is kept in thee. 

Massinissa. Thou darest not die ! — Some wine. — Thou darest 
not die > 

SoPHONiSBA. How near was I unto the curse of man, 

Joy! 

How like was I yet once to have been glad ! 

He that ne’er laughed may with a constant face 
Contemn Jove’s frown. Happiness makes us base. 

The man or tire boy does not seem to me enviable 
who can read or remember these verses without a 
thrill. In sheer force of concision they recall the 
manner of Alfieri ; but that noble tragic writer could 
hardly have put such fervour of austere passion into 
the rigid utterance, or touched the note of emotion 
with such a glowing depth of rapture. That ‘ bitter 
and severe d^elight ’ — if I may borrow the superb 
phrase of Landor — ^which inspires and sustains the 
imperial pride of self-immolation might have found 
in his dramatic dialect an expression as terse and as 
sincere : it could hardly have clothed itself with such 
majestic and radiant solemnit)' of living and breathing 
verse. The rapid elliptic method of amcebsean dia- 
logue is more in his manner than in any English 
poet’s known to me except the writer of this scene ; 
but indeed Marston is in more points than one the 
most Italian of our dramatists. His highest tone of 
serious poetry has in it, like Alfieri’s, a note of self- 
conscious stoicism and somewhat arrogant self-control ; 
while as a comic writer he is but too apt, like too 
many transalpine wits, to mistake filth for fun, and 
to measure the neatness of a joke by its nastiness. 
Dirt for dirt’s sake has never been the apparent 
aim of any great English humourist who had not 
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about him some unmistakable touch of disea 
some inheritance of evil or of _ suffermg like 
congenital brain-sickness of Swift or the 
infirmity of Sterne. A poet of so high an oraer 
as the author of Sophonisba could hardly fan ° 
in general a healthier writer than such as mcse , 
it cannot be denied that he seems to have been so® 
what inclined to accept tlie illogic^ inference w i 
would argue that because some wit is dirty an 
must be witty — because humour may sometimes 
indecent, indecency must always be humorous. t 
clartier the cosier ’ was an old proverb among t 
northern peasantry while yet recalcitrant agamst tn^ 
inroads of sanitary reform : ‘ the dirtier the droller 
would seem to have been practically the no 1^ 
irrational motto of many not otherwise unadimraoi 
comic writers. It does happen that the drollest 
character in all Marston’s plays is also the most 
offensive in his language — the foulest-mouthed pro- 
fane railing brother ’ ; but the drollest passages m 
the whole part are those that least want washing* 
How far the example of Ben Jonson may have m- 
fluenced or encouraged Marston in die indulgence 
of this unlovely propensity can only be conjectured , 
it is certain that no third writer of the time, however 
given to levity of speech or audacity in the selection 
of a subject, %vas so prone — ^in Shakespeare’s phra^-y 
to talk greasily ’ as the authors of Bartholomew) Fair 
and The Dutch Courtesan. 

_ In the two parts of his earlier tragedy the interest 
IS ^rhaps, on the whole, rather better sustained tlian 
in I he Wonder of Women. The prologue to Antonio f 
s'icond part of the Historic of Aniomo 
and Melhda) has enjoyed the double correlative 
Honour of ardent appreciation by Lamb and re- 
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sponsive depreciation by Gifford. Its eccentricities 
and perversities of phrase ^ may be no less noticeable, 
but should assuredly be accounted less memorable, 
than its profound and impassioned fervour of grave 
and eloquent harmony. Strange, wayward and savage 
as is the all but impossible story, rude and crude 
and crabbed as is the pedantically exuberant language 
of these plays, there are touches in them of such 
terrible beauty and such terrible patlros as to con- 
vince any competent reader that they deserve the 
tribute of such praise and such dispraise. The young- 
est student of Lamb’s Specimens can hardly fail to 
recognise this when he compares the vivid and piercing 
description of the death of Mellida with the fearful 
and supernatural impression of the scene which brings 
or thrusts before us the immolation of the child 
her brother. 

The laboured eccentricity of style which signalises 
and disfigures the three chief tragedies or tragic 
poems of Marston is tempered and subdued to a 
soberer tone of taste and a more rational choice of 
expression in his less ambitious and less unequal 
works. It is almost impossible to imagine any 
insertion or addition from the hand of Webster which 
would not be at once obvious to any reader in the 
text of Sophonisba or in either part of Antonio and 
Mellida. Their fierce and irregular magnificence, 
their feverish and strenuous intemperance of rhetoric, 
would have been, too glaringly in contrast with the 
sublime purity of_ the greater poet’s thought and 
style. In the tragicomedy of The Malcontent, pub- 
lished two years later than the earlier and two years 
earlier than the later of these poems, if the tone of 

' One strange phrase in the very first line is surely a palpable misprint 
— ramps for cramps. 
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feeling is but little changed or soften^, 
is duly clarified and limpfified. T/je 
{augmented) by Marsio/h Viiih additions . 
by Joint Webster, is as coherent, as . pf 

as much of a piece throughout, as was the ^ 
the play in its earlier state. Not all the conscie 
art and skill of Webster could have gtven t 1 , 

formity to a work in which the 
execution had been less in keeping with the 
of his own genius and die accent of his natum sq 
Sad and stern, not unhopeful or unlo^nng, me p 
of this poem is more in harmony witli that of '' e ^ . 
later tragedies tlian with that of Marstons ^ 
plays ; its accent is sardonic ratlier tlian J 

ironied rather than despondent. The plot is „ 
well conceived nor well constructed ; the ^atastr P 
is little less than absurd, especially from the , 
or moral point of view ; the characters me 
sketched, the situations at once forced and com 
tional ; there are few sorrier or stranger ^ 

serious fiction than that of the penitent usurper 
he takes to his arms his repentant wife, 
with one of her t\vo paramours, in a sudden 
of forgiving affection ; the part which gives 
play its name is the only one drawn with any fimin 
of outline, unless we except that of the niali^ 
and distempered old parasite ; but tliere is a certai 
interest in the awkward evolution of the story, an 
there are scenes and passages of singular pi^' 
and beauty' which would suffice to redeem the 
work from condemnation or obliHon, even tlionS, 
it had not the saHng salt in it of an earnest an 
evident sincerity. The brooding anger, the resen 
^^n^don, the impatient spirit of endurance, 
the bitter passion of disdain, which animate tlie 
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utterance and direct the action of the hero^ are some- 
thing more than dramatically appropriate ; it is as 
obvious that these are the mainsprings of the poet’s 
own ambitious and dissatisfied intelligence, sullen in 
its reluctant submission and ardent in its implacable 
appeal, as that his earlier undramatic satires were 
the tumultuous and turbid ebullitions of a mood as 
morbid, as restless, and as honest. Coarse, rough, 
and fierce as those satires are, inferior alike to Hall’s 
in finish of verse and to Donne’s in weight of matter, 
it seems to me that Dr. Grosart, their first careful 
and critical editor, is right in claiming for them equal 
if not superior credit on the score of earnestness. 
The crude ferocity of their invective has about it a 
savour of honesty which atones for many defects 
of literary taste and executive art ; and after a more 
thorough study than such rude and unattractive work 
seems at first to require or to deserve, the moral and 
intellectual impression of the whole will not im- 
probably be far more favourable than one resulting 
from a cursory survey or derived from a casual selec- 
tion of excerpts. They bring no manner of support 
to a monstrous and preposterous imputation which 
has been cast upon their author ; the charge of having 
been concerned in a miserably malignant and stupid 
attempt at satire under the form of a formless and 
wortliless drama called lihiriomastix ; ^ though his 
partnership in another anonymous play — a semi- 
romantic semi-satirical comedy called Jack Drum’s 
Entertainmeni — is very much more plausibly support- 
able by comparison of special phrases as well as of 

• This abortion of letters is such a vx:ry mooncalfj begotten by malice 
on idiocy, that no human creature above the intellectual level of its author 
will ever dream of attempting to decipher the insignificant significance which 
may possibly — though improbably — ^lic latent under the opaque veil of its 
inarticulate virulence. 
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general style with sundr}' mannerisms as well 
the habitual turn of speech in Alarstons 
ledged comedies. There is a certain 
and indigestive vigour in the language of this p 
which makes the attribution of a ptmciP" 
in its authorship neitlier utterly 
Marston nor absolutely improbable in itselt , 
the satire aimed at Ben Jonson, if not _ 

relevant to the main action, is at all events 
congruous and preposterous in its relation to 
rest of the work than the satirical or control ers 
part of Dckker’s Saiiroinasitx. But on tlie it to , 
if this play be h'larston’s, it seems to me the ru 
and the poorest he has left us, except P^-^iaps 
comedy of What yon Will, in which several 
and suggestive situations are made less of than tn^ 
should have been, and a good deal of promising j 
invention is wasted for want of a little more care an 
a little more conscience in cultivation of 
and composition of parts. The satirical referenc^ 
to Jonson are more pointed and effective m 
comedy than in eitlier of tlie two plays last men- 
tioned ; but its best claim to remembrance is , 
sought in the admirable soliloquy wliich relates 
seven j^ears’ experience of the student and his spanie ■ 
Alarston is too often heaidest when he would an 
should be lightest — oiring apparentl)’^ to a ce^i^ 
infusion of contempt for light comedy as sometlunD 
rather beneath him, not ivholty worthy of his austere 
and pnbitious capacity. The parliament of pag^ 
in this play is a (Averting interlude of farce, thoug 1 
a mere irrelevance and impediment to the action , 
put boys are less amusing than their compeo^ 
m the anonymous comedy of Sir Giles Goosecap, 
t published in the j'ear preceding : a work o 
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genuine humour and invention, excellent in style if 
somewhat infirm in construction, for a reprint of 
which we are indebted to the previous care of Marston’s 
present editor. Far be it from me to intrude on 
the barren and boggy province of hypothetical in- 
terpretation and controversial commentary ; but I 
may obser\'^e in passing that the original of Simplicius 
Faber in W/iat you Will must surely have been the 
same hanger-on or sycophant of Ben Jonson’s who 
was caricatured by Dekker in his Satiromastix under 
the name of Asinius Bubo. The gross assurance of 
self-complacent duncer^f, the apish arrogance and 
imitative dogmatism of reflected self-importance and 
authority at second hand, are presented in either 
case with such identity of tone and colouring that 
we can hardly imagine the satire to have been equally 
applicable to two contemporary satellites of the same 
imperious and masterful egoist. 

That the same noble poet and high-souled humourist 
was not responsible for the offence given to Caledonian 
majesty in the comedy of Eastward Ho^ the authentic 
word of Jonson would be sufficient evidence ; but 
I am inclined to think it a matter of almost certain 
likelihood — ^if not of almost absolute proof — ^that 
Chapman was as innocent as Jonson of a jest for which 
Marston must be held responsible — ^though scarcely, 
I should imagine, blamable at the present day by 
the most rabid of Scottish provincialists. In the 
last scene of The Malcontent a court lady says to 
an infamous old hanger-on of the court — ‘ And is 
not Signor St. Andrew a gallant fellow now ? ’ to 
which the old hag replies — Honour and he agree 
as well together as a satin suit and woollen stockings.’ 
The famous passage in the comedy which appeared 
a year later must have been far less offensive to the 
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most nervous patriotism than this ; and the im- 
punity so gross an insult, so obviously and obtru- 
ofmred, to the new knightships and lordships 
ot King James’s venal chivalry and parasitic nobility, 



IS stroke^ next year — and must have astounded his 
re rospection, when he found himself in prison, and 
threat of worse than imprisonment, together 
wi n ins unoffending associates in an admirable and 
mo^nsive comedy. It is impossible to suppose 
a he would not have come forward to assume 
e msponsibility of his own words — as it is im- 
possi e to imagine that Jonson or Chapman would 
’fP accomplice to save himself. But 

all ° would probably have held them 
all responsible alike, ^ 

same year as Eastward Ho appeared the 
to ; '=°"'Pletest piece of work which we owe 
and nmi! ^ hand of Marston. A more brilliant 
comnnqpfi^^^ ^ Gonriesan, better 

wo3 constructed, and better wTitten, it 

and ^^s^over among the best -comic 

The slinnp "'orks of its incomparable period, 
its name^to7h/!I? sanguinarj^ strumpet who gives 
force and Pi^Y is sketched with such admirable 

of an to suggest the existence 

sat for the may unconsciously have 

and merciless ^^der the scrutiny of eyes as keen 

caricature nr f notes for a savagely veracious 

The iarcon In ?*i unscrupulously moral exposure, 
as Shakispearean oniotions are expressed is 

that of Dr Pn- tts breadth and persistency as 
reality of thosA A!^® Captain Fluellen ; but the 
vehicle for tliA potions is worthy of a less farcical 
expression of such natural craft and 
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passion. The sisters, Beatrice and Crispinella, seem 
at first too evidently imitated from the characters of 
Aurelia and Phcenixella in the earliest surviving 
comedy of Ben Jonson ; but the ‘ comedy daughter,’ 
as Dickens (or Skimpole) would have expressed it, 
is even more coarsely and roughly drawn than in 
the early sketch of the more famous dramatist. On 
the other hand, it must be allowed— though it may 
not be recognised without a certain sense of surprise 
— ^that the nobler and purer type of womanhood or 
girlhood which we owe to the hand of Marston is 
far above comparison with any which has been ac- 
complished or achieved by the studious and vehement 
elaboration of Ben Jonson’s. The sennlity of sub- 
servience which that great dramatist exacts from 
his typically virtuous women — ^from the abject and 
anjemic wife of a Corvino or a Fitzdottrel — is a 
quality which could not coexist vnxh the noble and 
loving humility of Marston’s Beatrice. The admir- 
able scene in which she is brought face to face with 
the impudent pretensions of the woman who asserts 
herself to have been preferred by the betrothed 
lover of the expectant bride is as pathetic and im- 
pressive as it is lifelike and original ; and even in 
the excess of gentleness and modesty which prompts 
the words — I will love you the better ; I cannot 
hate what he affected ’—there is nothing less noble 
or less womanly than in the subsequent reply to the 
harlot’s repeated taunts and inventions of insult. 
‘ He did not ill not to love me, but sure he did not 
well to mock me : gentle minds will pity, though 
they cannot love ; yet peace and my love sleep 
with him.’ The powerful soliloquy which closes the 
scene expresses no more than the natural emotion 
of the man who has received so lovely a revelation 
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of his future bride’s invincible and single-hearted 
love; . , 

Cannot that %\oman’s evil, jealousy, . 

Despite disgrace, nay, which is ^\orse, P > 

Once stir thy faith ? 

Coarse as is often the language of 
and satires, the man was not ^ paint 

gross of spirit nor base of nature— vdio couW P 
so delicately and sirnply a figure so bcautifu 
tenderness of its purity. , of 

The farcical underplot of this play ’^pT„^41v'any 
Moliere in his broader mood of farce, ^ qj. 
Jourdain or Pourceaugnac, any George ^ a 

Comtesse d’Escarbagnas of them all, un . f. 
more grotesque experience or plays ^ u:jmib 

part than is devised for Mr. and Mm. ^ 
by the ingenuity of the indefatigable Code ) , 
a figure worthy to stand beside any of the , 

Mascarille as fourhum imperaior. _ The anima 
variety of inventive humour which keep tho r 
laughing attention awake and amused 
tliese adventurous scenes of incident and ^ _ 

are not more admirable than the simplicity ^n 
ness of evolution or composition which 
rival the classic masterpieces of Latin and Pr 
comedy. There is perhaps equal fertility of 

but there certainly is not equal harmony of stnic 

in the play which Marston published next , 
Parasiiasier, or the Fawn ; a name probably 
by that of Ben Jonson’s Poetaster, in w'hich the 
had himself been the subject of a greater man s g 
and ridicule. The wealth and the tvaste of P^'L 
displayed and paraded in this comedy are eqiW ^ 
admirable and lamentable ; for the brilliant eite 
of its various episodes and interludes is not ntor 
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obvious than the eclipse of the central interest, the 
collapse of the serious design; which results from 
the agglomeration of secondary figures and the alter- 
nations of perpetual b3fplay. Three or four better 
plays might have been made out of the materials 
here hurled and huddled together into one. The 
Isabelle of Moliere is not more amusing or more 
delightful in her audacity of resource, in her combina- 
tion of loyalty with duplicity, innocence with intrigue, 
than the daring and single-hearted young heroine 
of this play ; but the l&cole des Maris is not encumbered 
with such a crowd of minor interests and characters, 
of subordinate humours and complications, as the 
reader of Marston’s comedy finds interposed and 
intruded between his attention and the main point 
of interest. He would fain see more of Dulcimel 
and Tiberio, the ingenious and enterprising princess, 
the ingenuous and responsive prince ; he is willing 
to see as much as is shown him of their fathers, the 
masquerading philosopher and the self-complacent 
dupe ; Granuffo, tlie patrician prototype of Captain 
John Bunsby, may take a seat in the chambers of 
his memory beside the commander of the Cautious 
Clara ; the humours of a jealous foul-minded fool 
and a somewhat audaciously virtuous wife may divert 
him by the inventive and vigorous exposure of their 
various revolutions and results ; but the final im- 
pression is one of admiring disappointment and 
possibly ungrateful regret that so much energetic 
satire and so much valuable time should have been 
Spent on the somewhat nauseous follies of ‘ sicldy 
knights ’ and ‘ vicious braggarts ’ that the really 
admirable and attractive parts of the design are 
cramped and crowded out of room for the due 
development of their just and requisite proportions. 

VOL. XI. 2 A 
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A more eccentric, uneven, and incomposite piece 
of work than The Imatiaie Counlcss it 
difficult to find in English or in other h er • 
The opening scene is picturesque and 
the closing scene of the serious part is no 
pathetic ; but the intervening action is of a kina ^ 
too often aims at the tragic and hits 
The incessant inconstancy of passion 
the fantastic heroine through such a miscellan 
multitude of improvised intrigues is rather a , 
than a tragic motive for the conduct of a play » 
the farcical rapidity w'ith which the puppets rw 
makes it impossible for the most susceptible credu ) 

to take any real interest or feel any real behet in 
perpetual rotation of their feverish moods and motn ^ 
their irrational doings and suft'erings. The 
of the underplot constantly verges on Eorecpiayj 
and is certainly neither delicate nor profound ', ou 
there is matter enough for mirth in it to make 
reader duly grateful for the patient care and admir- 
able insight which Mr. Bullen has brought to bear 
upon the really formidable if apparently trivial tas 
of reducing the chaotic corruption and confusion 
of the text to reasonable form and comprehensib e 
order. William Barkstead, a narrative poet of rea 
merit, and an early minister at the shrine of Shake- 
speare, has been credited with the authorship of this 
play : I arn inclined to agree w'ith the suggestion oi 
its latest editor — its first editor in any serious sense ot 
the word—that both he and Marston may have had 
a hand in it. His Myrrha belongs to the same rather 
morbid class of poems as Shakespeare’s Venus unu 
Adonis and Marston’s Pygmalion’s Image. Of tli® 
three Shakespeare'’s is not more certainly the finest 
in occasional touches of picturesque poetry than it 
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is incomparably the most offensive to good taste and 
natural instinct on the score of style and treatment. 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander can only be classed with 
these elaborate studies of sensual aberration or excess 
by those ‘ who can see no difference between Titian 
and French photographs.’ (I take leave, for once 
in a way, to quote from a private letter — long since 
addressed to the present commentator by the most 
illustrious of writers on art.) 

There are some pretty verses and some ingenious 
touches in Marston’s Entertainment, offered to Lady 
Derby by her daughter and son-in-law ; but the 
Latinity of his city pageant can scarcely have satisfied 
the pupil of Buchanan, unless indeed the reputation 
of King James’s tutor as a Latin versifier or master 
of prosody has been scandalously usurped under the 
falsest of pretences : a matter on which I am content 
to accept the verdict of Landor. His contribution 
to Sir Robert Chester’s problematic volume may 
perhaps claim the singular distinction of being more 
incomprehensible, more crabbed, more preposterous, 
and more inexplicable than any other copy of verses 
among the ‘ divers poetical essays — done by the 
best and chiefest of our modern writers, with their 
names subscribed to their particular works,’ in which 
Marston has the honour to stand next to Shakespeare ; 
and however far he may be from any pretension to 
rival the incomparable charm of Shakespeare’s opening 
quatrain — ^incomparable in its peculiar melody and 
mystery except with other lyrics of Shakespeare’s or 
of Shelley’s — it must, I think, be admitted that an 
impartial student of both effusions will assign to 
Marston rather than to Shakespeare the palm of 
distinction on the score of tortuous obscurity and 
enigmatic verbiage. It may be — ^as it seems to me — 
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equally difficult to make sense of the greater and the 
lesser poet’s riddles and rhapsodies ; but on the 
whole 1 cannot think that Shakespeare’s will be found 
so desperatel}' indigestible by the ordinary' intelli- 
gence of manhood as Marston’s. ‘ The turtles fell to 
work, and ate each other up,’ in a far more com- 
prehensible and reasonable poem of Hood’s ; and 
most readers of Chester’s poem and the verses ap- 
pended to it will be inclined to think that it might 
have been as well — except for a few lines of Shake- 
speare’s and of Jonson’s which we could not willingly 
spare — if the Pheenix and Turtle had set them the 
example. 

If the apparently apocryphal Mountebank s Masque 
be really the work of Marston — and it is both coarse 
enough and clever enough to deserve the attribution 
of his authorship — there is a singular echo in it from 
the opening of Jonson’s Poetastei-, the furious dramatic 
satire which blasted for upwards of two centuries 
the fame or the credit of tlie poet to whose hand 
this masque has been hitherto assigned. In it, after 
a full allowance of rough and ribald jocosity, the 
presence of a poet becomes manifest with the entrance 
of an allegoric figure whose declamatory address 
begins with these words : 

Light, I salute thee ; I, Obscurity, 

The son of Darkness and forgetful Lethe ; 

I, that envy thy brightness, greet thee now, 

Enforced by Fate. 

Few readers of these lines will forget the verses 
with which Envy plays prologue to Poetaster, or 
his Arraignment : 

Light, I salute thee, but with wounded nerves, 

Wishing thy golden splendour pitchy darkness. 
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Whoever may be the author of this masque, there are 
two or three couplets well worth remembrance in one 
of the two versions of its text : 

It is a life is never ill 

To lie and sleep in roses still. 

• ••••• 

Who ■would not hear the nightingale still sing, 

Or who grew ever weary of the spring ? 

The day must have her night, the spring her fall, 

All is divided, none is lord of all. 

These verses are worthy of a place in any one 6f 
Mr. Bullen’s beautiful and delightful volumes of 
lyrics from Elizabethan song-books ; and higher 
praise than this no lyrical poet could reasonably 
desire. 

An inoffensive monomaniac, who thought fit to 
reprint a thing in dramatic or quasi-dramatic form 
to which I have already referred in passing — Hisirio- 
mastix, or the Player Whipt — thought likewise fit 
to attribute to John Marston, of all men on earth, a 
share in the concoction of this shapeless and un- 
speakable piece of nonsense. The fact that one of 
the puppets in the puppetshow is supposed to repre- 
sent a sullen scholar, disappointed, impoverished, and 
virulent, would have suggested to a rational reader 
that the scribbler who gave vent to the impotence 
of his rancour in this hopeless ebullition of envious 
despair had set himself to ape the habitual manner 
of Jonson and the occasional manner of Marston 
with about as much success as might be expected 
from a malignant monkey wdien attempting to re- 
produce in his grimaces the expression of human 
indignation and contempt. But to students of natural 
or literary history w'ho cannot discern the human 
from the simious element it suggests that the man 
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thus imitated must needs have been the imitator of 
himself; and the fact that the whole attempt at 
satire is directed against dramatic poetrj'— that all 
the drivelling venom of a dunce’s denunciation, all 
the virulent slaver of his grovelling insolence, is 
aimed at the stage for which Marston was employed 
in writing— weighs nothing in the scales of imbecility 
against the consideration that Marston’s or Jonson’s 
manner is here and there more or less closely imitated ; 
that wc catch now and then some such echo of his 
accent, some such savour of his style, as may be 
discovered or imagined in the veiy' few scattered 
lines which show any glimmer of capacity for com- 
position or versification. The eternal theme of emy, 
invented by Jonson and worked to death by its in- 
ventor, was taken up again by Marston and treated 
with a vigorous acerbity not always unworthy of 
comparison with Jonson’s : the same conception 
inspired with something of eloquence the malignant 
idiocy of the satirical dunce who has left us, interred 
and imbedded in a mass of rubbish, a line or two 
like these which he has put into the mouth of his 
patron saint or guardian goddess, the incarnate essence 
of Enty'^ : 

Turn, turn, thou lackey to the wnged time 1 

I envy thee in that thou art so slow. 

And I so swift to miscliief. 

But the entire affair is obviously an effusion and an 
example of the same academic sagacity or lucidity 
of appreciation which found utterance in other con- 
temporaty protests of the universities against the 
universe. In that abyss of dullness The Return from 
Parnassus, a reader or a diver who persists in his 
thankless toil will discover this pearl of a fact— that 
men of culture had no more hesitation in preferring 
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Watson to Shakespeare than they have in preferring 
Byron to Shelley. The author of the one deser\'es 
to have been the author of the other. Nobody can 
have been by nature such a fool as to write either : 
art, education, industry, and study were needful to 
achieve such composite perfection of elaborate and 
consummate idiocy. 

There is a good deal of bad rubbish, and there is 
some really brilliant and vigorous writing, in the 
absurdly named and absurdly constructed comedy 
of Jack Drum's Entertainment ; but in all other points 
— in plot, incident, and presentation of character — 
it is so scandalously beneath contempt that I am sorry 
to recognise the hand of Marston in a play which 
introduces us to a ‘ noble father,’ the model of knightly 
manliood and refined good sense, who on the news 
of a beloved daughter’s disappearance instantly pro- 
poses to console himself with a heavy drinking bout. 
No graver censure can be passed on the conduct of 
the drama than the admission that this monstrous 
absurdity is not out of keeping with the rest of it. 
There is hardly a single character in all its rabble 
rout of lunatics who behaves otherwise than would 
beseem a probationary candidate for Bedlam. Yet 
I fear there is more serious evidence of a circum- 
stantial kind in favour of the theory which would 
saddle the fame of Marston with the charge of its 
authorship than such as depends on peculiarities 
of metre and eccentricities of phrase. Some other 
poet — ^though I know of none such — may have ac- 
cepted and adopted his theory that ‘ vengeance ’ 
must count in verse as a word of three syllables : I 
can hardly believe that the fancy would sound sweet 
in any second man’s ear ; but this speciality is not 
more characteristic than other and more important 
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qualities of style— the peculiar abruptness, the peculiar 
inflation, the peculiar crudity — ^which denote this 
comedy as apparently if not evidently Marstynian. 
On the other hand, if it were indeed his, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture why his name should have been 
withheld from the title-page; and it must not be 
forgotten that even our own day is not more fertile 
than was Marston’s in the generation of that slavish 
cattle which has always since the age of Horace fed 
ravenously and thievishly on the pastyre-land of 
every poet who has discovered or reclaimed a field 
or a province of his own. 

But our estimate of John Marston’s rank or regiment 
in the noble army of contemporary poets will not be 
in any way affected by acceptance or rejection of any 
apocryphal addition to the canon of his witings. 
For better and for worse, the orthodox and undisputed 
roll of them will suffice to decide that question beyond 
all chance of intelligent or rational dispute. His rank 
is high in his own regiment ; and the colonel of that 
regiment is Ben Jonson. At first sight he may seem 
rather to belong to that brighter and more famous 
one which has Webster among its captains, Dekker 
among its lieutenants, Heywood among its privates, 
and Shakespeare at its head. Nor did he by any means 
follow the banner of Jonson with such automatic 
fidelity as that imperious martinet of genius was wont 
to exact from those who came to be ‘ sealed of the 
tribe of Ben.’ A rigid critic— a critic who should 
push rigidity to the verge of_ injustice— might say 
that he was one of those recruits in literature whose 
misfortune it is to fall between two stools— to halt 
between two courses. It is certain that he never 
thoroughly mastered either the cavalry drill of Shake- 
speare or the infantry drill of Jonson. But it is no 
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less certain that the few finest passages which attest 
the power and the purity of his genius as a poet are 
above comparison with any such examples of tragic 
poetry as can be attributed with certainty or with 
plausibility to tiie hand which has left us no acknow- 
ledged works in that line except Sejamis his Fall and 
Caiiline his Conspiracy. It is superfluous to add that 
Volpone was an achievement only less far out of his 
reach than Hamlet. But this is not to say or to imply 
that he does not desers’^e an honourable place among 
English poets. His savage and unblushing violence 
or vehemence of satire has no taint of gloating or morbid 
prurience in the turbid flo^v of its fitful and furious 
rhetoric. The restless rage of his invective is as far as 
human utterance can find itself from the C5mical 
infidelity of an lago. Of him we may say with more 
rational confidence what was said of that more potent 
and more truculent satirist : 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 

That sticks on filthy deeds. 

We may wish that he had not been so much given 
to trampling and stamping on that slime as to evoke 
such malodorous exlialations as infect the lower and 
shallower reaches of the river down which he proceeds 
to steer us with so strenuous a hand. But it is in a 
spirit of healthy disgust, not of hankering delight, 
that he insists on calling the indignant attention of 
his readers to the baser and fouler elements of natural 
or social man as displayed in the vicious exuberance 
or eccentricity of affectation or of self-indulgence. 
His real interest and his real sympathies are reserved 
for the purer and nobler types of womanhood and 
marihood. In his first extant tragedy, crude and 
fierce and coarse and awkw^ard as is the general 
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treatment of character and stor}% the sketch of Mellida 
is genuinely beautiful in its pathetic and subdued 
simplicity ; though certainly no such tender and 
gentle figure was ever enchased in a stranger or 
less attractive setting. There is an odd mbtore of 
care and carelessness in the composition of his plaj'S 
which is exemplified by the fact that another person- 
age in the first part of the same dramatic poem was 
announced to reappear in the second part as a more 
important and elaborate figure ; but this second 
part opens with the appearance of his assassin, red- 
handed from the murder : and the tu'O parts were 
published in the same year. And indeed, except in 
Parasitasier and The Dutch Courtesan, a general defect 
in his unassisted plays is the headlong confusion of 
plot, the helterskelter violence of incident, which 
would hardly have been looked for in the work of a 
professional and practised hand. ^Hiat yon Will is 
modestly described as ‘ a slight-WTit play ’ : but slight 
and slovenly are not the same thing ; nor is simplicity’’ 
the equivalent of incoherence. I have already observed 
that Marston is apt to be heaviest when he aims at 
being lightest ; not, like Ben Jonson, through a 
laborious and punctilious excess of conscience which 
is umvilling to let slip any chance of effect, to let 
pass any detail of presentation ; but rather, w’e are 
tempted to suspect, through a sardonic sense of scorn 
for the perfunctory’ task on which his ambitious and 
impatient hand is for tlie time employed. How’ and 
then, however — or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say once or tndce — a gayer note is struck witli a 
lighter touch than usual : as for instance in the 
excellent parody of Lyly put into the mouth of an 
^ 9^ tihe fifth act of the first part 

of Antonio and Mellida. ‘ You know, the stone 
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called lapis, the nearer it comes to the fire, the hotter 
it is ; and the bird which the geometricians call avis, 
the further it is from the earth, the nearer it is to the 
heaven ; and love, the nigher it is to the flame, the 
more remote (there ’s a word, remote !) the more 
remote it is from the frost.’ Shakespeare and Scott 
have condescended to caricature the style or the 
manner of the inventor of euphuism : I cannot think 
their burlesque of his elaborate and sententious 
triviality so happy, so humorous, or so exact as this. 
But it is not on his capacity as a satirist or humourist, 
it is on his occasionally triumphant success as a serious 
or tragic poet, that the fame of Marston rests assuredly 
established. His intermittent power to rid himself 
for awhile of his besetting faults, and to acquire or 
assume for a moment the very excellences most in- 
compatible with these, is as extraordinarj^ for the 
completeness as for the transience of its successful 
effects. The brief fourth act of Antonio and Mellida 
is the most astonishing and bewildering production 
of belated human genius that ever distracted or dis- 
comfited a student. Verses more delicately beautiful 
followed by verses more simply majestic than these 
have rarely if ever given assurance of eternity to the 
fame of any but a great master in song : 

Conceit you me : as having clasped a rose 
Within my palm, the rose being ta’en 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet, 

So may man’s trunk, his spirit slipped away, 

Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet guest. 

’Tis so : for when discursive powers fly out, 

And roam in progress through the bounds of heaven. 

The soul itself gallops along with them 
As chieftain of this vingM troop of thought. 

Whilst the dull lodge of spirit standeth waste 
Until the soul return. 
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Then follows a passage of sheer gibberish ; then a 
dialogue of the noblest and most dramatic eloquence ; 
then a chaotic alternation of sense and nonsense, bad 
Italian and mixed English, abject farce and dignified 
rhetoric, spirited simplicity and bombastic jargon. 
It would be more and less than just to take this act 
as a sample or a symbol of the author’s usual way of 
work ; but I cannot imagine that a parallel to it, for 
evil and for good, could be found in the -works of any 
other writer. 

The Muse of this poet is no maiden of such pure 
and august beauty as enthralls us with admiration 
of Webster’s ; she has not the gipsy brightness and 
vagrant charm of Delcker’s, her wild soft glances and 
flashing smiles and fading traces of teats *, she is no 
giddy girl, but a strong woman with fine irregular 
features, large and luminous eyes, broad intelligent 
forehead, eyebrows so thick and close together that 
detraction might call her beetle-browed, powerful 
mouth and chin, fine contralto voice (with an occasional 
stammer), expression alternately repellent and attrac- 
tive, but always striking and sincere. No one has ever 
found her lovely ; but there are times when she has 
a fascination of her own which fairer and more famous 
singers might em'y her ; and the friends she makes 
are as sure to be constant as she, for all her occasional 
roughness and coarseness, is sure to be loyal in the 
main to the nobler instincts of her kind and the loftier 
traditions of her sisterhood. 
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If it be true, as we are told on high authority, that 
the greatest glory of England is her literature and 
the greatest glory of English literature is its poetry, 
it is not less true that the greatest glory of English 
poetry lies rather in its dramatic than its epic or its 
lyric triumphs. The name of Shakespeare is above 
the names even of Milton and Coleridge and Shelley : 
and the names of his comrades in art and their im- 
mediate successors are above all but the highest 
names in any other province of our song. There 
is such an overflowing life, such a superb exuberance 
of abounding and exulting strength, in the dramatic 
poetry of the half-century extending from 1590 to 
1640, that all other epochs of English literature seem 
as it were but half awake and half alive by comparison 
with this generation of giants and of gods. There 
is more sap in this than in any other branch of the 
national bay-tree : it has an energy in fertility which 
reminds us rather of the forest tlian the garden or 
the park. It is true that the weeds and briars of 
the underwood are but too likely to embarrass and 
offend the feet of the rangers and the gardeners who 
trim the level flower-plots or preserve the domestic 
game of enclosed and ordered lowlands in the tamer 
demesnes of literature. The sun is strong and the 
wind sharp in the climate which reared the fellows 
and the followers of Shakespeare. The extreme in- 
equality and roughness of the ground must also be 
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taken into account when we are disposed, as I for one 
have often been disposed, to wonder beyond measure 
at the apathetic ignorance of average students in 
regard of the abundant treasure to be gathered from 
this wildest and most fruitful province in the poetic 
empire of England. And yet, since Charles Lamb 
threw open its gates to all comers in the ninth year 
of the nineteenth century, it cannot but seem strange 
that comparatively so few should have availed them- 
selves of the entry to so rich and royal an estate. 
The subsequent labours of Mr. Dyce made the rough 
ways plain and the devious paths straight for all 
serious and worthy students. And now again Mr. 
Bullen has taken up a task than wliich none more 
arduous and important, none worthier of thanks 
and praise, can be undertaken by an English scholar. 
In his beautiful and valuable edition of Marlowe 
there are but two points to which exception may 
be taken. It was, I think, a fault of omission to 
exclude the apocryphal play of Ltist's Dominion 
from a place in tire appendix : it rvas, I am certain, 
a fault of commission to admit instead of it tlie much 
bepuffed and ver}^ puffy rubbish of the late Mr. Horne. 
That clever, versatile, and energetic writer never w^ent 
so far out of his depth, or floundered so pitifully in 
such perilous waters, as when he ventured to put 
verses of his own into the mouth of Christopher 
Marlowe. These errors rve must all hope to see 
rectified in a second issue of the text : and meantune 
we can but welcome wfith all possible gratitude and 
applause the magnificent scries of old plays by un- 
known -writers which we owe to the keen research 
and the fine appreciation of Marlowe’s latest editor. 
Of these I maj' find some future occasion to speak : 
my present business is witli tlic admirable poet who 
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has been promoted to the second place in Mr. Bullen’s 
collection of the English dramatists. 

The selection of Middleton for so distinguished a 
place of honour may probably not approve itself 
to the judgment of all experts in dramatic literature. 
Charles Lamb, as they will all remember, would 
liave advised the editor ‘ to begin with the collected 
plays of Heywood ’ ; which as yet, like the plays 
of Deklter and of Chapman, remain unedited in any 
serious or scholarly sense of the term. The existing 
reprints merely reproduce, without adequate elucida- 
tion or correction, the corrupt and chaotic text of the 
worst early editions : while Middleton has for upwards 
of half a century enjoyed the privilege denied to men 
who are usually accounted his equals if not his superiors 
in poetic if not in dramatic genius. Even for an 
editor of the ripest learning and the highest ability 
there is comparatively little to do where Mr. Dyce 
has been before him in the field. However, we 
must all give glad and grateful welcome to a new 
edition of a noble poet who has never yet received his 
full meed of praise and justice : though our gratitude 
and our gladness may be quickened and dilated by 
the proverbial sense of further favours to come. 

The first word of modern tribute to the tragic 
genius of Thomas Middleton was not spoken by 
Charles Lamb. Four years before the appearance 
of the priceless volume which established his fame 
for ever among all true lovers of English poetr}^ by 
copious excerpts from five of his most characteristic 
works, Walter Scott, in a note on the fifty-sixth stanza 
of the second fytte of the metrical romance of Sir 
Tristrevi, had given a passing word of recognition 
to the ‘ horribly striking ’ power of ‘ some pass- 
ages ’ in Middleton’s masterpiece : which was first 
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reprinted eleven years later, in the fourth volume of 
Dilke’s Old Plays. Lamb, surprisingly enough, has 
given not a single extract from that noble tragedy ; 
it was reser\'ed for Leigh Hunt, when speaking of its 
author, to remark that ‘ there is one character of his 
(De Fiores in The Clmigelivg) which, for effect at 
once tragical, probable, and poetical, surpasses any- 
thing I know of in the drama of domestic life.’ The 
praise is not a whit too high ; the truth could not 
have been better said. 

The play with which Mr. Bullen, altering the 
arrangement adopted by Mr. Dyce, opens his edition 
of Middleton, is a notable example of the best and 
the worst qualities which distinguish or disfigure the 
romantic comedy of the Shakespearean age. The 
rude and reckless composition, the rough intrusion 
of savourless farce, the bewildering combinations of 
incident and the far more bewildering fluctuations 
of character — all the irvconslstendes, incongruities, 
incoherences of the piece are forgotten when tire 
reader remembers and reverts to tlie passages of 
exquisite and fascinating beaut)’ which relieve and 
redeem tlie uUnost errors of negligence and haste. 
To find anything more delightful, more satisfying 
in its pure and simple- perfection of loveliness, wc 
must turn to tire very best examples of Shakespeare’s 
youthful work. Nay, it must be allowed that in 
one or two of tlie master’s earliest plays— in Tico 
Gentlemen of Verona, for instance~we shall find 
nothing comparable for charm and sinceriti' of sweet 
and passionate fancy with such enchantinn verses as 
these : 


O liappy persecution, I embrace thee 
With an unfettered soul I So stveet a thing 

It IS to srgh upon the rack of love. 
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Where each calamity is groaning witness 

Of the poor martyr’s faith. I never heard 

Of any true affection, but ’t\vas nipt 

With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 

The leaves off the spring’s sweetest book, the rose. 

Love, bred on earth, is often nursed in hell : 

By rote it reads woe, ere it learn to spell. 

Again : the ‘ secure tyrant, but unhappy lover,’ 
whose prisoner and rival has thus expressed his 
triumphant resignation, is counselled by his friend 
to ‘ go laugh and lie down,’ as not having slept for 
three nights ; but answers, in words even more 
delicious than his supplanter’s : 

Alas, how can I ? he that truly loves 
Bums out the day in idle fantasies ; 

And when the lamb bleating doth bid good night 
Unto the closing day, then tears begin 
To keep quick time unto the owl, whose voice 
Shrieks like the bellman in the lover’s ears ; 

Love's eye the jewel of sleep, O, seldom wears ! 

The early lark is wakened from her bed, 

Being only by love’s plaints disquieted ; 

And, singing in the morning’s ear, she weeps. 

Being deep in love, at lovers’ broken sleeps : 

But say a golden slumber chance to tie 
With silken strings the cover of love’s eye. 

Then dreams, magician-like, mocking present 
Pleasures, whose fading leaves more discontent. 

Perfect in music, faultless in feeling, exquisite in 
refined simplicity of expression, this passage is hardl)'' 
more beautiful and noble than one or two in the play 
which follows. The Phoenix is a quaint and homely 
compound of satirical realism in social studies with 
utopian invention in the figure of an ideal prince, 
himself a compound of Harun al-Rashid and ‘ Albert 
the Good,’ who wanders through the play as a detective 

VOL. XI. 2 B 
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in disguise, and appears in his own person at tire 
close to discharge in full the general and particular 
claims of justice and philanthropy. The whole work 
is slight and sketchy, primitive if not puerile in parts, 
but easy and amusing to read ; the confidence re- 
posed by the worthy monarch in noblemen of such 
unequivocal nomenclature as Lord Proditor, Lus- 
surioso, and Infesto, is one of the signs that we are 
here still on' the debatable borderland between the 
old hlorality and the new Comedy — a province where 
incarnate vices and virtues are seen figuring and 
posturing in what can scarcely be called masquerade. 
But the tvvo fine soliloquies of Phoenix on the corrup- 
tion of the purity of law (Act i. scene iv.) and the 
profanation of the sanctity of marriage (Act ii. scene ii.) 
are somewhat riper and graver in style, with less 
admixture of rhyme and more variety* of cadence, 
than the lovely verses above quoted. Milton’s obliga- 
tion to the latter passage is less direct than his earlier 
obligation to a later play of Middleton’s, from which 
he transferred one of the most beautiful as well as 
most famous images in Lycidas : but his early and 
intimate acquaintance with Middleton had apparently 
(as Mr. Dyce seems to think ty left in the ear of the 
blind old poet a more or less distinct echo from the 

» Mr. Dyce would no doubt have altered his opinion had he lived to 
see the evidence adduced by the Director of the New Meltun Society that 
the real author of A Game at Chess was none other than John Milton him- 
self : whose earliest poems had appeared the year before the publication 
of that anti-papal satire. This discovery is only less curious and precious 
than a later revelation which we must accept on the same authority, that 
Comm was written by Sir John Suckling, Paradise Regained by Lord 
Rochester, and Satman Agamstes by Hkanab Settle ; while on the other 
hand It may be affirmed with no less confidence that Milton— who never 
Would allow his name to be spelt right on the title-page or under the dedi-» 
cation of any work published by him — owed his immunity from punishment 
^ter the Restoration to the admitted fact that he was the real author of 
Dryden’s Asirrra Rcdttx. 
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noble opening verses of the dramatist’s address to 
‘ reverend and honourable matrimony.’ 

In Michaelmas Term the realism of Middleton’s 
comic style is no longer alloyed or flavoured with 
poetry or fancy. It is an excellent Hogarthian 
comedy, full of rapid and vivid incident, of pleasant 
or indignant humour. Its successor, A Trick to Catch 
the Old One, is by far the best play Middleton had yet 
written, and one of the best he ever wrote. The 
merit of tliis and his other good comedies does not 
indeed consist in any new or subtle study of char- 
acter, any Shakespearean creation or Jonsonian in- 
vention of humours or of men : the spendthrifts and 
the misers, the courtesans and the dotards, are figures 
borrowed from the common stock of stage tradition : 
it is the vivid variety of incident and intrigue, the 
freshness and ease and vigour of the style, the clear 
straightforward energy and vivacity of the action, 
that the reader finds most praiseworthy in the best 
comic work of such ready writers as Middleton and 
Dekker. The dialogue has sometimes touches of real 
humour and flashes of genuine wit : but its readable 
and enjoyable quality is generally independent of 
these. Very witty writing may be very dreary read- 
ing, for want of natural animation and true dramatic 
movement : and in these qualities at least the rough 
and ready work of our old dramatists is seldom if 
ever deficient. 

It is, however, but too probable that the reader’s 
enjoyment may be crossed with a dash of exaspera- 
tion when he finds a writer of real genius so reckless 
of fame and self-respect as the pressure of want or 
the weariness of overwork seems but too often and 
too naturally to have made too many of the great 
dramatic journeymen whose powers were half wasted 




or half worn out in the struggle for bare bread. No 
other excuse than this can be advanced for the demerit 
of Middleton’s next comedy. Had the author wished 
to show how well and how ill he could write at his 
worst and at his best, he could have given no fairer 
proof than by the publication of two plays issued 
under his name in the same year 1608. The Family 
of Love is in my judgment unquestionably and in- 
comparably the worst of Middleton’s plays : very 
coarse, very dull, altogether distasteful and ineffectual. 
As a religious satire it is so utterly pointless as to leave 
no impression of any definite foil)* or distinctive 
knavery in the doctrine or the practice of the particular 
sect held up by name to ridicule ; an obscure body of 
feather-headed fanatics, concerning whom we can 
only be certain that tliey -were decent and inoffensive 
in comparison with, the yelling Yahoos whom the 
scandalous and senseless license of our owm day 
allows to run and roar about the countrrf unmuzzled 


and imwhipped. 

There is much more merit in the broad comedy 
of Your Five GallaTiis, a curious burlesque study 
of inanners and morals not generally commendable 
for imitation. The ingenious and humorous inven- 
tion which supplies a centre for the picture and a 
pivot for the action is most singularly identical rath 
the device of a modem detective as recorded by the 
greatest English uviter of his day. ‘ The Butcher’s 
Stor)', told to Dickens by the policeman who had 
played the part of the innocent young butcher, may 
be profitably compared by lovers of detective humour 
with the story of Fitsgrave— a ‘ thrice worthy ’ gentle- 
man who under the disguise of a young fresh 
froin college succeeds in circumv4ting and un- 
maskmg the five associated swindlers of variously 
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villainous professions by whom a fair and amiable 
heiress is beleaguered and befooled. The play is 
somewhat crude and hasty in construction, but full 
of life and fun and grotesque variety of humorous 
event. 

The first of Middleton’s plays to attract notice 
from students of a later generation, A Mad World, 
my Mastei's, if not quite so thoroughly good a comedy 
as A Trick to Catch the Old One, must be allowed 
to contain the very best comic character ever drawn 
or sketched by the fertile and flowing pen of its author. 
The prodigal grandfather, Sir Bounteous Progress, 
is perhaps the most lifelike figure of a good-humoured 
and liberal old libertine that ever amused or scan- 
dalised a tolerant or intolerant reader. The chief 
incidents of the action are admirably humorous and 
ingenious ; but the matrimonial part of the cata- 
strophe is something more than repulsive, and the 
singular intervention of a real live succubus, less 
terrible in her seductions than her sister of the Contes 
Drolatiqiies, can hardly seem happy or seasonable 
to a generation which knows not King James and 
his Demonology. 

Of tlie two poets occasionally associated with 
Middleton in the composition of a play, Dekker 
seems usually to have taken in hand the greater 
part, and Rowley the lesser part, of the composite 
poem engendered by their joint efforts. The style 
of The Roarnjg Girl is full of Dekker’s peculiar man- 
nerisms ; slipshod and straggling metre, incongruous 
touches or flashes of fanciful or lyrical expression, 
reckless and awkward inversions, irrational and irre- 
pressible outbreaks of irregular and fitful rh)Tue. 
And with all these faults it is more unmistakably 
the style of a born poet than is the usual style of 
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Middleton. Dcldccr would have talicn a high 
among the finest if not among the greatest of English 
poets if he had but had the sense of form — ^the instinct 
of composition. Whether it was modesty, indolence, 
indifference, or incompetence, some drawback or 
shortcoming there was which so far impaired ^ the 
quality of his strong and delicate genius that it is 
impossible for his most ardent and cordial admirer 
to say or think of his very best work that it really 
does him justice — that it adequately represents the 
fullness of his unquestionable powers- And yet it 
is certain that Lamb was not less right than usual 
when he said that Dekker ‘ had poetry enough for 
anything.’ But he had not constructive power enough 
for the trade of a playwright — ^the trade in which 
he spent so many wear}' years of ill-requited labour. 
This comedy in which we first find him associated 
with Middleton is well written and well contrived, 
and fairly diverting — especially to an idle or an 
uncritical reader : though even such an one may 
suspect that the heroine here represented as a virginal 
vimgo must have been in fact rather like Dr. Johnson’s 
fair friend Bet Flint ; of whom the Great Lexi- 
cographer ‘ used to say that she was generally slut 
and drunkard ; occasionally Avhore and thief ’ (Boswell, 
May 8, The parallel would have been more 

nearly complete if Moll Cutpurse ‘ had written her 
own Life in verse,’ and brought it to Selden or Bishop 
Hall ’with a request that he would furnish her with 
a preface to it. 


The plays of Middleton not so properly divis- 
ible into tragic and comic as into realistic and romantic 
—into plays of which the mainspring is essentially 
prosaic or photographic, and plays of which the 
mainspring is principally fanciful or poetical. Two 
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only of the former class remain to be mentioned ; 
Anythit^ for d Quiet Life and A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside. There is very good stuff in the plot or 
groundwork of the former, but the workmanship is 
hardly worthy of the material. Mr. Bullen ingeni- 
ously and plausibly suggests the partnership of 
Shirley in this play : but the conception of the char- 
acter in which he discerns a likeness to the touch 
of the lesser dramatist is happier and more original 
than such a comparison would indicate. The young 
stepmother whose affectation of selfish levity and 
grasping craft is really designed to cure her husband 
of his infatuation, and to reconcile him with the son 
who regards her as his worst enemy, is a figure equally 
novel, effective, and attractive. The honest shop- 
keeper and his shrewish wife may remind us again 
of Dickens by their points of likeness to Mr. and 
Mrs. Snagsby ; though the reformation of the mercer’s 
jealous vixen is brought about by more humorous 
and less tragical means than the repentance of the 
law-stationer’s ‘ little woman.’ George the appren- 
tice, through whose wit and energy this happy con- 
summation becomes possible, is a very original and 
amusing example of the young Londoner of the 
period. But there is more humour, tliough very 
little chastity, in the Chaste Maid ; a play of quite 
exceptional freedom and audacity, and certainly one 
of the drollest and liveliest that ever broke the bounds 
of propriety or shook the sides of merriment. 

The opening of More Dissemblers besides Women 
is as full at once of comic and of romantic promise 
as the upshot of the whole is unsatisfactory — a most 
lame and impotent conclusion. But some of the 
dialogue is exquisite ; full of flowing music and 
gentle grace, of ease and softness and fancy and 
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spirit ; and the part of a poetic or romantic Joseph 
Surface, as perfect in the praise of Hrtuc as in the 
practice of vice, is one of Middleton’s really fine 
and happy inventions. In the style of The Widow 
there is no less fluency and facility ; it is throughout 
identical with that of Middleton’s other comedies 
in metre ; a style which has so many points in common 
with Fletcher’s as to make the apocryphal attribu- 
tion of a share in this comedy to the hand of the 
greater poet more plausible than many other ascrip- 
tions of the kind. I am inclined nevertheless to 
agree with Mr, Bullen’s apparent opinion that the 
whole credit of this brilliant play may be reasonably 
assigned to Middleton ; and especially with his 
remark that the only scene in which any resemblance 
to the manner of Ben Jonson can be traced by the 
most determined ingenuity of critical research is 
more like the work of a pupil than like a hasty sketch 
of the master’s. There is no lack of energetic in- 
vention and beautiful versification in another comedy 
of adventure and intrigue, No Wit, no Help like a 
Woman'y. the unpleasant or extravagant quality 
of certain incidents in the story is partially neutral- 
ised or modified by the unfailing charm of a style 
worthy of Fletcher liimself in his ripest and sweetest 
stage of poetie comedy. 

But high above all the works yet mentioned there 
stands and will stand conspicuous while noble emotion 
and noble verse have honour among English readers 
Je pathetic and heroic play so memorably appreciated 
by Charles Lamb, A Fair OiiarreL It would be the 
vainest and emptiest impertinence to offer a w^ord 

imperishable praise. 
■The dehtyte nobihty of the central conception on which 
the hero s character depends for its full relief and 
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development should be enough to efface all remem- 
brance of an)^ defect or default in moral taste, any 
shortcoming on tlie restlietic side of etliics, which 
may be detected in any slighter or hastier example 
of the poet’s invention. A' man must be dull and 
slow of sympathies indeed who cannot respond in 
spirit to tliat bitter cry of chivalrous and manful 
agony at sense of the shadow of a mother’s shame : 

Quench, my spirit, 

And out with honour’s flaming lights within thcc ! 

Be dark and dead to all respects of manhood i 

I never shall have use of valour more. 

Middleton has no second hero like Captain Agcr : 
but where is there another so thoroughly noble and 
lovable among all the characters of all the dramatists 
of his time but Shakespeare ? 

The part taken by Rowley in this play is easy 
for any tiro in criticism to verify. The rough and 
crude genius of that perverse and powerful writer 
is not seen here by any means at its best. I should 
say that his call was rather towards tragedy than 
towards comedy ; that his mastery of severe and 
serious emotion was more genuine and more natural 
than his command of satirical or grotesque realism. 
The tragedy in which he has grappled with the sub- 
ject afterwards so differently handled in the first and 
greatest of Landor’s tragedies is to me of far more 
interest and value than such comedies as that which 
kindled the enthusiasm of a loyal Londoner in the 
civic sympathies of Lamb. Disfigured as it is towards 
the close by indulgence in mere horror and brutality 
after the fashion of Andronicus or Jeronimo, it has 
more beauty and power and pathos in its best scenes 
than a reader of his comedies would have expected. 
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But in the underplot of A Fair Omnel Rowley’s 
besetting faults of coarseness and quaintness, stiff- 
ness and roughness, are so flagrant and obtrusive that 
we cannot avoid a feeling of regret and irritation at 
such untimely and inharmonious evidence of his 
partnerslrip with a poet of finer if not of sturdier genius. 
The same sense of discord and inequality will be 
aroused on comparison of the worse with the better 
parts of The Old Law. The clumsiness and dullness 
of the farcical interludes can hardly be paralleled 
in the rudest and hastiest scenes of Middleton’s writing : 
while the sweet and noble dignity of the finer passages 
has the stamp of his ripest and tenderest genius on 
every line and in ever}' cadence. But for sheer 
bewildering incongruity there is no play known to 
me which can be compared with The Mayor of Queen- 
borough. Here again we find a note so dissonant 
and discordant in the lighter parts of the dramatic 
concert that we seem at once to recognise the harsher 
and hoarser instrument of Rowley. The farce is 
timpri extravagantly and preposterously mis- 
misplaced than that which disfigures tlie 
Mr^ ^ thoroughly agree with 

and* maintnf of the power displayed 

part of ^l^oughout the tragic and poetic 

ever vourticaf^,?'^ ’ "'y^ich no previous critic has 
The ston' is ^ of due acknowiedgment. 

effect is^tranefim^ unnatural, but its repulsive 
of tender or neutralised by the charm 

admitted that Sie 

I^Tsus affords an opSne^f^''^' f Vortiger and 
effects of strikinff pomng for subsequent scenic 

The diSnee ^^tcrest. 

and tlie genbrof £-1^” S^^^os of Middleton 
g mus ot Dekker could not be better illus- 
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trated than by comparison of their attempts at political 
and^ patriotic allegory. The lazy, slovenly, impatient 
genius of Dekker flashes out by fits and starts on tlie 
reader of the play in which he has expressed his 
English hatred of Spain and Popery, his English 
pride in the rout of the Armada, and his English 
gratitude for the part played by Queen Elizabeth 
in the crowning struggle of the time : but his most 
cordial admirer can hardly consider The Whore of 
Babylon a shining or satisfactory example of dramatic 
art. The play which brought Middleton into prison, 
and earned for the actors a sum so far beyond parallel 
as to have seemed incredible till the fullest evidence 
was procured, is one of the most complete and ex- 
quisite works of artistic ingenuity and dexterity that 
ever excited or offended, enraptured or scandalised 
an audience of friends or enemies : the only work 
of English poetry which may properl)^ be called 
Aristophanic. It has the same depth of civic serious- 
ness, the same earnest ardour and devotion to the old 
cause of the old country, the same solid fervour of 
enthusiasm and indignation, which animated the third 
great poet of Athens against the corruption of art 
by the sophistry of Euripides and the corruption of 
manhood by the sophistry of Socrates. The delicate 
skill of the workmanship can only be appreciated by 
careful and thorough study ; but that the infusion 
of poetic fancy and feeling into the generally comic 
-and satiric style is hardly unworthy of the comparison 
which I have ventured to challenge, I will t^ce but 
one brief extract for evidence : 

Upon those Ups, the sweet fresh buds of 3’outh, 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 

Dropt from the opening eyelids of the morn 

Upon a bashful rose. 
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Here for once even ‘ that celestial tlrief ’ John 
Milton has impaired ratlrer than improved the effect 
of the beautiful phrase borrowed from an earlier and 
inferior poet. His use of Middleton’s exquisite image 
is not quite so apt — so perfectly picturesque and 
harmonious — ^as the use to which it was put by the 
inventor. 

Nothing in the age of Shakespeare is so difficult 
for an Englishman of our own age to realise as the 
temper, the intelligence, the serious and refined 
elevation of an audience which was at once capable 
of enjoying and applauding the roughest and coarsest 
kinds of pleasantry, the rudest and crudest scenes 
of violence, and competent to appreciate the fiinest 
and the highest reaches of poetry, the subtlest and the 
most sustained allusions of ethical or political sym- 
bolism. The large and long popularity of an exquisite 
dramatic or academic allegory' such as Lingua^ which 
would seem to appeal only to readers of exceptional 
education, exceptional delicacy of perception, and 
exceptional quickness of wit, is hardly more remark- 
able than the popular success of a play requiring 
such keen constancy of attention, such wwd wake- 
fulness and promptitude of apprehension, as tliis 
even more serious than fantastic work of Aliddleton’s. 
The vulgarity and puerility' of all modem attempts 
at any comparable effect need not be cited to throw 
into relief the essential finish, the impassioned in- 
telligence, the high spiritual and literary level of 
diese crowded and brilliant and vehement five acts 
Their extreme cleverness, their indefatigable in- 
genuity, would in any case have been remarkable* 
but their fullness of active and poetic life gives them 
an interest far deeper and higher and more permanent 
than the mere sense of curiosity and wonder. 
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But if A Game at Chess is especially distinguished 
by its complete and thorough harmony of execution 
and design, the lack of any such artistic merit in 
another famous work of Middleton’s is such as once 
more to excite that irritating sense of inequality, 
irregularity, inconstancy of genius and inconsequence 
of aim, which too often besets and bewilders the 
student of our early dramatists. There is poetry 
enough in The Witch to furnish forth a whole genera- 
tion of poeticules : but the construction or composi- 
tion of the play, the arrangement and evolution of 
event, the distinction or development of character, 
would do less than little credit to a boy of twelve ; 
who at any rate would hardly have thought of patch- 
ing up so ridiculous a reconciliation bet\veen intending 
murderers and intended victims as here exceeds in 
absurdity the chaotic combination of accident and 
error which disposes of inconvenient or superfluous 
underlings. But though neither Mr. Dyce nor 
Mr. Bullen has been at all excessive or unjust in 
his animadversions on these flagrant faults and follies, 
neither editor has given his author due credit for 
the excellence of style, of language and versification, 
which makes this play readable throughout witli 
pleasure, if not always without impatience. Fletcher 
himself, the acknowledged master of the style here 
adopted by Middleton, has left no finer example 
of metrical fluency and melodious ease. The fashion 
of dialogue and composition is no doubt rather feminine 
than masculine ; Marlowe and Jonson, Webster and 
Beaumont, Tourneur and Ford — to cite none but 
the greatest of authorities in this kind — ^wrote a 
firmer if not a freer hand, struck a graver if not a 
sweeter note of verse : this rapid effluence of easy 
expression is liable to lapse into conventional efflux 
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of facile improvisation : but such command of it as 
Middleton’s is impossible to any but a genuine and 
a memorable poet. 

As for the supposed obligations of Shakespeare 
to Middleton or Middleton to Shakespeare, the 
imaginary relations of The Witch to Macbeth or 
Macbeth to The Witch, I can only say that the in- 
vestigation of this subject seems to me as profitable 
as a research into the natural history of snakes in 
Iceland. That the editors to whom we owe the 
miserably defaced and villainously garbled text which 
is all that has reached us of Macbeth, not content 
Mth the mutilation of the greater poet, had recourse 
to the interpolation of a few superfluous and in- 
congruous lines or fragments from the lyric portions 
of the lesser poet’s work— that the players who mangled 
Shakespeare were the pilferers who plundered Middle- 
ton— must be obHous to all but those (if any such 
yet exist anywhere) who are capable of believing the 
unspeakably impudent assertion of those mendacious 
malefactors that they have left us a pure and perfect 
edition of Shakespeare. These passages are all thor- 
oughly m keeping with the general tone of the lesser 
work : It would be tautologj^ to add that they are no 
Ips utterly out of keeping with the general tone of 
the other. But m their oysm way nothing can be 
finer : they have a tragic livehness in ghastliness s 
potesque animation of horror, which n??thS e" 
has ever conceived or conveyed to ns j-S- 

ence between Michel Angelo and oL 
a„d Gustave Dore, does L qufc e&fe"® 
the minor artists to existence and remembrance ^ ^ 

The strange and strangely beautiful tragic poem 
which could not have come down tn vvcT 
stupider or a less appropriate name than that^pp^ar- 
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ently conferred on it b}^ the licenser of The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy, must by all evidence of internal 
and external proljability be almost unquestionably 
assigned to the hand of Middleton. The masterly 
daring of the stage effect, which cannot or should 
not be mistaken for the merely theatrical audacity 
of a headlong impressionist at any price, is not more- 
characteristic of the author than the tender and 
passionate fluency of the flawless verse. The rather 
eccentric intermittency of the supernatural action is 
a no less ob\nously plausible reason for assigning it 
to the creator of so realistic a witch and so singular 
a succubus. But such a dramatic poem as this 
would be a conspicuous jewel in the crown of an}!" 
but a supremely great dramatist and poet. And 
the musical or metrical harmony of the verse, im- 
perceptible as it may be or rather must always be 
to the long-eared dunces who can only think to hear 
through tlieir clumsy fingers, is so like Fletcher’s 
as to suggest that if any part of Shakespeare’s King 
Henry VIII. is attributable to a lesser hand than 
his it may far more plausibly be assigned to Middle- 
ton’s than to Fletcher’s. Had it or could it have been 
the work of Fletcher, the clamorous and multitudinous 
satellites who preferred him with such furious fatuity 
of acclamation to so inconsiderable a rival as Shake- 
speare would hardly have abstained from reclaiming 
it on behalf of the great poet whom it pleased their 
imbecility to set so far above one so immeasurabty 
and so unutterably greater. 

The tragedy of Wo7nen beware Woynen, whether 
or not it be accepted as the masterpiece of Middleton, 
is at least an excellent example of the facility and 
fluency and equable promptitude of style which all 
students will duly appreciate and applaud in the 
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riper and completer work of this admirable poeL 
It is full to overflowing of 
ventive resource and suggestive effect, or rh_ 
affluence and theatrical ability. The openii^ 
exposition of the play is quite masterly ; and tne 
seene in which the forsaken husband is seduce 
consolation by the temptress of his wife is 

of all praise for the straightfonvard ingenuity ann 

the serious delicacy by which the action is rendere 
credible and the situation endurable. But 1 tear 
that few or none will be found to disagree with m^ 
opinion that no such approbation or tolerance can be 
reasonably extended so as to cover or condone the 
offences of either the underplot or the upshot of the 
play. The one is repulsive beyond redemption by 
elegance of style, the other is preposterous beyond 
extenuation on the score of logical or poetical justice. 
Those who object on principle to solution by massacre 
must object in consistency to the conclusions of 
Hamlet and King Lear : nor are the results of Webster s 
tragic invention more questionable or less inevitable 
than the results of Shakespeare’s : but the dragnet 
of murder which gathers in the characters at the close 
of this play is as promiscuous in its sweep as that cast 
by Cyril Tourneur over the internecine shoal of 
sharks who are hauled in and ripped open at the 
close of The Reve7iger's Tragedy. Had Middleton 
been content with the admirable subject of his main 
action, he might have given us a simple and un- 
impeachable masterpiece : and even as it is he has 
left us a noble and memorable work. It is true that 
rite irredeemable infamy of the leading characters 
degrades and deforms the nature of the interest 
eMited : the^ good and gentle old mother whose 
attectionate simplicity is so gracefully and attract- 
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ively painted passes out of the story and drops out 
of the list of actors just when some redeeming figure 
is most needed to assuage the dreariness of disgust 
with which we follow the fortunes of so meanly 
criminal a crew : and the splendid eloquence of the 
only other respectable person in the play is not of 
itself sufficient to make a living figure, rather than 
the mere mouthpiece for indignant emotion, of so 
subordinate and inactive a character as the Cardinal. 

. The lower comedy of the play is identical in motive 
with that which defaces the master-work of Ford : 
more stupid and offensive is hardly could be. But 
the high comedy of the scene between Livia and the 
Widow is as fine as the best work in that kind left us 
by the best poets and humourists of the Shakespearean 
age ; it is not indeed unworthy of the comparison with 
Chaucer’s which it suggested to the all bXit impeccable 
judgment of Charles Lamb. 

The lack of moral interest and sympathetic attrac- 
tion in the characters and the story, which has been 
noted as the principal defect in the otherwise effective 
composition of Women beware Women, is an objection 
which cannot be brought against the graceful tragi- 
comedy of The Spanish Gipsy. Whatever is best in 
the tragic or in the romantic part of this play bears 
the stamp of Middleton’s genius alike in the senti- 
ment and the style. ‘ The code of modern morals,’ 
to borrow a convenient phrase from Shelley, may 
hardly incline us to accept as plausible or as possible 
the repentance and the redemption of so brutal a 
ruffian as Roderigo ; but the vivid beauty of the 
dialogue is equal to the vivid interest of the situation 
which makes the first act one of the most striking 
in any play of the time. The double action has some 
leading points in common with tw^o of Fletcher’s, 

VOL. XI. 2 c 
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which have nothing in common with each other : 
Merione in The Queen of Corinth is less interesting 
than Clara, but tlie vagabonds of Beggars' Bush are 
more amusing than Rowley’s or Middleton’s. The 
play is somewhat deficient in firnaness or solidity of 
construction ; it is, if such a phrase be permissible, 
one of those half-baked or underdone dishes of a’arious 
and confused ingredients, in which the cook’s or tire 
baker s hurry has impaired the excellent materials of 
wholesome bread and savoury meat. The splendid 
slovens who sers’ed their audience ■with spiritual 
work in which the gods had mixed ‘ so much of 
earth, so much of heaven, and such impetuous blood ’ 
^the generous and headlong purs'eyors who lavished 
on their daily provision of dramatic fare such wealtli 
0 me material and such prodigality of superfluous 
grace— the foremost followers of Marlowe and of 

ptone to follow Ae impetuous 
'f .1 P ° rather than the severe example 

aL one of thenf- 

reasomSK i^^suredly is not one — ^rvhom \ve can 
resoect capable of the patience and self- 

triimmhantlv Shakespeare to rewrite the 
and o? Romeo, of Falstaff, 

and oermanenr eye to the literarv perfection 

l?ne haH-on its light out- 

spectacular appkusT"^"^ suffrage of immediate or 

traced, not^kdeed in^^th^' Rowley may be 

kut in manv of tbp high-toned passages, 

inasques or interlnrlpc remarkable of tlie ten 

Rcted works of hfiddleloriieT"^ 
associated. To tbp f.- i,” me t\\o names are again 
io the freshness, liveliness, and spirited 
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ingenuity of this little allegorical comedy Mr. BuUen 
has done ample justice in his excellent critical intro- 
duction. The Inner-Temple Masque, less elaborate 
than The World Tost at Tennis, shows no lack of 
homely humour and invention : and in the others 
there is as much waste of fine flowing verse and facile 
fancy as ever excited the rational regret of a modern 
reader at the reckless profusion of literary power 
which the great poets of the time were content to 
lavish on the decoration or exposition of an ephemeral 
pageant. Of Middleton’s other minor works, apo- 
cryphal or genuine, I will only say that his authorship 
of Mia'ocynicon — a dull and crabbed imitation of 
Marston’s worst work as a satirist — seems to me 
utterly incredible. A lucid and melodious fluency 
of style is the mark of all his metrical writing : and 
this stupid piece of obscure and clumsy jargon could 
have been the work of no man endowed with more 
faculty of expression than informs or modulates the 
whine of an average pig. Nor is it rationally con- 
ceivable that the Thomas Middleton who soiled some 
reams of paper with what he was pleased to consider 
or to call a paraphrase of the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’ 
can have had anything but a poet’s name in common 
with a poet. This name is not like that of the great 
writer whose name is attached to The Transfoinned 
Metamorphosis : there can hardly have been two 
Cyril Tourneurs in the field, but there may well 
have been half a dozen Thomas Middletons. And 
Tourneur’s abortive attempt at allegoric discourse is 
but a preposterous freak of prolonged eccentricity : 
this paraphrase is simply a tideless and interminable 
sea of limitless and inexhaustible drivel. There are 
three reasons — ^two of them considerable, but the 
third conclusive — ^for assigning to Middleton the two 
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satirical tracts in the style of Nash, or rather of Dekker, 
which appeared in the same year with his ir^ials 
subscribed to their prefatory addresses- Mr. Uyee 
thought they were written by tlie poet whose ready 
verse and realistic humour are both 'veil represented 
in their text : hir. Bullen agrees with Mr. D 3 'ce m 
thinking that thej* arc the work of hliddleton. And 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt thinks that tlicy are not. 

No such absolute and final cHdcnce as this can 
be adduced in favour or disfavour of the tlicory 
which 'vould saddle the reputation of Middleton with 
the authorship of a dull and disjointed comedy, the 
work (it has hitherto been supposed) of the German 
substitute for Shakespeare. Middleton has no doubt 
left us more crude and shapeless plan’s tlian The 
Puritan ; none, in my opinion, — excepting ahvays 
his verj' worst authentic example of farce or satire, 
The Family of Love — so hea'y and so empty and so 
feeble. If it must be assigned to any autlror of 
higher rank than the ne'v Shakspefe, I would 
suggest that it is much more like Rowley’s than 
like Middleton’s worst work. Of tlie best qualities 
which distinguish either of these writers as poet or 
as humourist, it has not the shadow or tire glimmer 
of a vestige. 

In the last and the greatest work which bears 
their united names — a work which should suffice 
to make either nanie immortal if immortality were 
accidental attribute of genius — ^the 
'erj hipest rapacity of either poet is seen at its very 
^ of ntere poetry, more splendour 

ot style and vehemence of verbal inspiration, in the 
t'ork ot other poets then WTitlng for the stage : tlie 
u™ m^sterpieMs of Webster arc higher in tone at 
ig es , more imaginative and more fascinating 
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in tlieir expression of terrible or of piteous truth : 
there are more superb harmonies, more glorious 
raptures of ardent and eloquent music, in the some- 
times unsurpassed and unsurpassable poetic passion 
of Cyril Tourneur. But even Webster’s men seem 
but splendid sketches, as Tourneur’s seem but shadowy 
or fiery outlines, beside the perfect and living figure 
of De Flores. The man is so horribly human, so 
fearfully and w'onderfully natural, in his single-hearted 
brutality of devotion, his absolute absorption of soul 
and body by one consuming force of passionately 
cynical desire, that we must go to Shakespeare for 
an equally original and an equally unquestionable 
revelation of indubitable truth. And in no play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher is the concord between the 
two partners more singularly complete in unity of 
spirit and of style than throughout the tragic part 
of this play. The underplot from which it most 
unluckily and absurdly derives its title is very stupid, 
rather coarse, and almost vulgar : but the two great 
parts of Beatrice and De Flores are equally consistent, 
coherent and sustained, in the scenes obviously written 
by Middleton and in the scenes obviously written 
by Rowley. The subordinate part taken by Middle- 
ton in Dekker’s play of The Honest Whore is difficult 
to discern from the context or to verify by inner 
evidence : though some likeness to his realistic or 
photographic method may be admitted as perceptible 
in the admirable picture of Bellafront’s morning re- 
ception at the opening of the second act of the first 
part. But here we may assert with fair confidence 
that the first and the last scenes of the play bear the 
indisputable sign-manual of William Rowley. His 
vigorous and vivid genius, his somew^hat hard and 
curt directness of style and manner, his clear and 
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trenchant power of straightforward presentation or 
exposition, may be traced in every line as plainly 
as the hand of Middleton must be recognised in the 
mam part of the tragic action intervening. To Rowlev 
therefore must be assigned the ver}‘ high credit of 
introducing and of dismissing with adequate and 
e\en triumphant effect the strangely original tragic 
gure which owes its fullest and finest development 

0 le genius of Middleton. To both poets alike 
mus unqualified and equal praise be given for the 

f they make us 

^ ^be fatal and foreordained afiinitv between 
man broken-dowm gcntle- 

headstrong, unscrupulous, unobservant 

1 ne her f horrence of him serves onlv to 

bSL Lto S"" of haughty 

passion Her e of his ravenous and pitiless 

?erceptio„ of thi price Tbrlwf™''™™' V 

had thonaht fr, ^ ™ ^ service site 

wnderfully real talrarri'^' 

WnSlf ^VdTrdr hav^ 

■Khom^be'hK '1'= 

marder • ean be ao *“ “"■ration of 

ends for any end of his nn-r.^! ® sen-ed her 

professional assassin is a toiirh ^be pay of a 

dramatist that ever lived Th 5^^ greatest 

egression is as notable "as th^ simplicity' of 

r surpnse; the candid asm innocence of 

astomshment of a nature 
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absolutely incapable of seeing more than one thing 
or holding more than one thought at a time. That 
she, the first criminal, should be honestly shocked 
as well as physically horrified by revelation of the 
real motive which impelled her accomplice into crime 
gives a lurid streak of tragic humour to the lifelike 
interest of the scene ; as the pure infusion of spon- 
taneous poetry throughout redeems the whole work 
from the charge of ^aIlgar subsendence to a vulgar 
taste for the presentation or the contemplation of 
criminal horror. Instances of this happy and natural 
nobility of instinct abound in the casual expressions 
which give grace and animation always, but never 
any touch of rhetorical transgression or florid super- 
fluity, to the brief and trenchant swordplay of the 
tragic dialogue. 

That sigh would fain have utterance : take pity on ’t, 

And lend it a free word ; ’las, how it labours 
For liberty ! I hear the murmur yet 
Beat at your bosom. 

The wording of this passage is sufficient to attest 
the presence and approve the quality of a poet : the 
manner and the moment of its introduction would 
be enough to show the instinctive and inborn insight 
of a natural dramatist. As much may be said of the 
' few words which give us a ghostly glimpse of super- 
natural terror : 

Ha 1 what art thou that tak’st away the light 
Betwixt that star and me ? I dread thee not : 

’Twas but a mist of conscience. 

But the real power and genius of the work cannot 
be shown by extracts — not even by such extracts as 
these. His friend and colleague Dekker shows to 
better advantage by the process of selection : hardly 
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one of his plays leaves so strong and stvect an impres- 
sion of its general and complete excellence as of 
separate scenes or passages of tender and delicate 
imagination or emotion beyond the reach of J^Iiddlc- 
ton : but the tragic unity' and completeness of con- 
ception which distinguish this masterpiece will be 
sought in vain among the less finn and solid figures 
serious and profound invention. Had 
i he Changeling not been preser\'ed, we should not 
have known Middleton : as it is, we are more than 
justmed m asserting that a critic who denies him a 
ugh place among the poets of England must be not 
merely Ignorant of the qualities which involve a right 
or confer a claim to this position, but incapable of 
A by any process of study. The 

Sh? absorbed too much of 

flee so "^“ble and thoughtful 

in which u-n S^ntle di^ity and earnest composure, 
of r man loftier genius 

greatest of ° beside all but the 

Shakespeare. age of 



WILLIAM ROWLEY 

Of all the poets and humourists who lit up the London 
stage for half a century of unequalled glory, William 
Rowley was the most thoroughly loyal Londoner : 
the most evidently and proudly mindhil that he was 
a citizen of no mean city. I have always thought 
that this must have been the conscious or unconscious 
source of the strong and profound interest which 
his very remarkable and original genius had the good 
fortune to evoke from the sympathies of Charles 
Lamb, That divine cockney, if the word may be 
used — and ‘why in the name of Glory,' to borrow 
the . phrase of another immortal fellow-townsman, 
should it not be ? — as a term of no less honour than 
Yorkshireman or Northumbrian, Cornishman or 
Welshman, has lavished upon Rowley such cordial 
and such manfully sympathetic praise as would 
suffice to preserve and to immortalize the name of 
a far lesser man and a far feebler workman in tragedy 
or comedy, poetry or prose. 

If Lamb had known and read the first work pub- 
lished by Rowley, it is impossible to imagine that it 
would not have been honoured by the tribute of some 
passing and priceless word. Why it has never been 
reissued (except in a private reprint for the Percy 
Society) among the many less deserving and less 
interesting revivals from the apparently and not really 
ephemeral literature of its day would be to me an 
insoluble problem, if I were so ignorant as never to 
have realised the too obvious fact that chance, pure and 
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simple chance, guides or misguides the intelligence, 
and simgcsts or fails to suggest the duty of scholars 
and of students who have given time and thought 
to such far from unimportant or insignificant matters. 
A Search for Monty, or a Quest for the Wandering 
Kmglii Monsieur L’ Argent, is not comparable t^th 
the best pamphlets of Nash or of Dckker : a com- 
petent reader of those admirable improvisations will 
at the hrst opening feel inclined to regard it as a feeble 
and sennle imitation of their quaint and obsolescent 
manner , but he will soon find an original and a 
thpJr of native humour in their comrade or 

*5’*^ "'Siidcring knight, 
1 compelled to 

mad°fo1h<s lunatic, and 

there’ no money, he would sink if he tvere 

bv its Usurer is memorable 

aLn/whol fnli England, 

w™fe.';n“ “ fron. .he® least 

artificial Jcv of MahV^ ''fee the 

reader in vivid rLlism 

Burbage as he r.n^ . of Alleyn or 

disguise the mat^ni^r grotesque and tragic 

invention or dfscove^n' bf^’3* Marlowe’s creative 

no. member .rSu^ver 

this little book : ‘ hp except in 

I presume it to* be tlie sentences ’ : 

account of St. Paul’s ‘ The 

scandalous; ‘ theven-TprJ i curious and 

stood without his can anrt ^ ^ humility) 

*nany good folks ha'd^ spoke for 

pot speak for himself and sn because he could 

Bis behalf, but not 

necessity.’ enough to supply his 
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When we pass from ‘ the Temple ’ to Westminster 
Hall \vc come upon a sample of humour which would 
be famous if it were the gift of a less ungratefully 
forgotten hand. 

‘ Here were two brothers at buffets with angels 
in their fists about the thatch that blew off his house 
into the other’s garden and so spoiled a Hartichoke.’ 

It should not have been left to a later hand — it 
should surely have been the privilege of Lamb’s or 
Hazlitt’s, and perhaps rather Hazlitt’s than even 
Lamb’s — to unearth and to transcribe the quaint and 
spirited description of Thames watermen ‘ howling, 
hollowing, and calling for passengers, as if all the 
hags in hell had been imprisoned, and begging at the 
grate, fiends and furies that (God be thanked) could 
vex the soul but not torment it, yet indeed their 
most power was over the body, for here an audacious 
mouthing-randing-impudent -scullery-wastecoat -and- 
bodied rascal would have hail’d a penny from us for 
his scullership.’ 

Could Rabelais himself have described them better, 
or with vigour of humorous expression more heartily 
and enjoyably characteristic of his own all but in- 
comparable genius ? 

The good old times, as remote in Shakespeare’s 
day as in our own, were never more delightfully 
described than by Rowley in this noble and simple 
phrase ; ‘ Then was England’s whole year but a 
St. George’s day.’ 

Webster wished that what he wrote might be read 
by the light of Shakespeare : an admirer of Rowley 
might hope and must wish that he should be read 
by the light of Lamb. His comedies have real as 
well as realistic merit : not equal to that of Delcker’s 
or Middleton’s at their best, but usually not far 
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inferior to Hej-wood’s or to theirs. The first of 
thern, A Neju Wonder : A Woman Never Vexf, lias 
received such immortal honour from the loving 
hand of Lamb that perhaps the one right thing to 
say of it would be an adaptation of a Catholic formula 
— ‘ Agnus locutus est ; causa finita est.’ The realism 
is so thorough as to make the interest something 
more than historical : and historically it is so valuable 
as well as amusing that a reasonable student may over- 
look the offensive ‘ mingle-mangle ’ of prose and 
verse which cannot but painfully affect the neiwes of 
all not congenitally insensitive readers, as it surely 
must have ground and grated on the ears of an audience 
acci^tomed to enjoy the prose as well as the verse 
ot i^akespeare and his kind. No graver offence 
ran be committed or conceived by a writer with any 

‘Contemptuous remembrance than 
this debasement of the currency of verse. 

of Robert Foster is so noble and 
it selfless and manful simplicity that 

of leaves with us a more cordial sense 

than^p respect for his creator 

were withd^if gallant and homely figure 

The stage of his invention, 

of inevitable suffers under the curse 

able creature of good fortune is an admir- 

o.«ve£ro4XST„tt “ 

.s notatle for ,ovid im- 
taste— as Charlotte P ^’l^oly to leave a good 

reader’s mouth. 

fellow ; but Mksrs ^°nng, the hero, is a fine 
amusing enough to Carvegut are hardly 

bad company*’ It lo ^ toleration of such 
P‘^3. It cleverly composed, and the 
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crosses and chances of the night are ingeniously and 
effectively invented and arranged ; there is real and 
good broad humour in the parts of the usurer and his 
sons and tlie attractive but unwidowed Widow Wag, 
And I am not only free to admit but desirous to 
remark that a juster and more valuable judgment 
on such plays as these than any that I could under- 
take to deliver may ver}' possibly be expected from 
readers whom they may more tlioroughly arride — 
to use a favourite phrase of the all but impeccable 
critic, the all but infallible judge, whose praise has 
set the name of Rowley so high in the rank of realistic 
painters and historic naturalists for ever. 

The copies of two dramatic nondescripts now 
happily preserved and duly treasured in the library' 
of the British Museum bear inscribed in the same 
old hand, at the head of the first page and again on 
the last page under the last line, the same contemptuous 
three words — silly old story'.’ And I fear it can 
hardly be maintained that either Chapman, when 
writing The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, or Rowley, 
w'hen writing A Shoemaker, a Gentleman, was engaged 
in any very rational or felicitous emploj'ment of his 
way^vard and unregulated powers. ‘ The Printer ’ 
of the play last named assures ‘ the Reader ’ of 1638, 
whom he assumes to be a member of the gentle 
craft, that ‘ as plays were then, some twenty years 
agone, it was in the fashion.’ A singular fashion, 
t& rare modern reader will probably reflect : especi- 
ally when he remembers how far finer and how thor- 
oughly charming a tribute of dramatic and poetic 
celebration had been paid full eighteen years earlier 
to the same favoured craft by the sweeter and rarer 
genius 6f Dekker. This quaintly apologetic assurance 
of bygone popularity in subject and in style will 
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remind all probable readers of Heywood’s pi'ologue 
to The Royal King and Loyal Subject, and his dedi- 
catory address prefixed to The Four Prentices of London. 
It happily was not, however, in the printer’s power 
^ aver that such impudently immetrical verse as 
Rowley at once breaks ground Avith was ever in fashion 
with any of his famous fellows. Nothing can be 
worse than the headlong and slipshod stumble of 
Dekker s at its worst ; but his were the faults of 
hurryf and impatience and shamefully scamped work : 
Rowley s, if 1 mistake not, is the far graver error of 
a preposterous theory that broken verse, rough and 
untunAle as tlie shock of short chopping waves, is 
more dramatic and liker the natural speech of men 
and women than the rolling and flowing verse of 
Shakespeare : which is as much 
nobler and more satisfying in work- 
stnnflv^p verse the reader is con- 
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pinus, by the Roman princess Laodice, daughter of 
Maximinus, is very lively and dramatic : the spright- 
liest scene, I should say, ever played out on the stage 
of Rowley’s fancy. On the other hand, the martyrdom 
of St. Winifred and St. Hugh is an abject tragic 
failure : an abortive attempt at cheap terror and 
jingling pity, followed up b)' doggrel farce of in- 
tolerable grossness. 

This play is a perfect repertory of slang and quaint 
phrases : as when the master shoemaker, who has 
for apprentices two persecuted princes in disguise, 
and is a very inferior imitation of Dekker’s admirable 
Simon Eyre, calls his wife Lady d’Oliva — whatever 
that may mean, and when she inquires of one of 
the youngsters, ‘ What ’s the matter, boy ? ^ Why are 
so many chancery bills drawn in thy face ? ’ liabent 
stiafata libelli : it is inexplieable that this most curious 
play should never have been republished, when the 
volumes of Dodsley’s Old Plays in their very latest 
reissue are encumbered with heaps of such leaden 
dullness and such bestial filth as no decent scavenger 
and no rational nightman would have dreamed of 
sweeping back into sight and smell of any possible 
reader. _ j • j 

But it is or it should be inconceivable and incred- 
ible that the masterpiece of Rowley’s strong and 
singular genius, a play remarkable for its peculiar 
power or fusion of strange powers even in the sovereign 
age of Shakespeare, should have waited up\yards 01 
three hundred years and should still be waiting tor 
the appearance of a second edition. The tragedy 
of All's Lost by Lust, published in the same year 
with Shakespeare’s great posthumous torso of romantic 
tragedy, was evidently a favourite child of its author s . 
the terse and elaborate argument subjoined to the 
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careful and exlraustive list of characters may suffice 
to prove it. Among these characters we may note 
that one, ‘ a simple clownish Gentleman,’ was ‘ per- 
sonated by the poet ’ ; and having noted it, we cannot 
but long,Ayith a fruitless longing, for such confidences 
as to the impersonation of the leading characters in 
other memorable plays of the period. There is some 
really good rough humour in the part of this honest 
clown and his fellows ; but no duly appreciative 
reader will doubt that tire author’s heart was in the 
work devoted to the tragic and poetic scenes of a 
play which shows that the natural bent of his powers 
was towards tragedy rather than comedy. Alike 
as poet and as dramatist, he rises far higher and 
enjoys his work far more when the aim of his flight 
owards the effects of imaginative terror and pity 
or to the effects of Immorous 
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the sprightly seductions of a light-hearted and high- 
born rival. But the crowning scene of the play and 
tlie croxNTiing grace of the poem is the inter^dew of 
father and daughter after the consummation of the 
crime which gave Spain into the hand of the Moor. 
The vivid dramatic life in every word is even more 
admirable than the great style, the high poetic spirit 
of the scene. I have always ventured to wonder 
that Lamb, whose admiration has made it twice im- 
mortal, did not select as a companion or a counter- 
part to it that other great camp scene from Webster’s 
Appixis and Virginia in which another outraged %yarrior 
and father stirs up his friends and fellow-soldiers to 
vindication of his honour and revenge for his wrong. 
It is surely even finer and more impressive than that 
selected in preference to it, which closes with the 
immolation of Virginia. ^ 

The scenes in which the tragic underplot of Rowley’s 
tragedy is deftly and effectively wound up are foil 
of living action and passion ; that especially in which 
the revenge of a deserted wife is wrealced mistakingly 
on the villainous minion to whose instigation she owes 
the infidelity of the husband for whom she mistakes 
him. The gross ph3^sical horrors which deform the 
close of a noble poem are relieved if not beautified 
by the great style of its age — an age unparalleled in 
wealth and variety of genius, a style unmatchable for 
its union of inspired and imaginative dignity with 
actual and vivid reality of impassioned and lofty “fo- 

No comparison is possible, nor if possible could 
it be profitable, between the somewhat rougfohewn 
English oak of Rowley’s plaj' and the flawless Roman 
steel of Landor’s great Miltonic tragedy on the same 
subject. The fervent praise of Southey was not too 
generous to be just in its estimate of that austere 
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If it is difficult to write at all on any subject once 
ennobled by the notice of Charles Lamb without 
some apprehensive sense of intrusion and presump- 
tion, least of all may we venture without fear of 
trespass upon ground so consecrated by his peculiar 
devotion as the spacious if homely province or demesne 
of the dramatist whose highest honour it is to have 
earned from the finest of all critics the crowning 
tribute of a sympathy which would have induced 
him to advise an intending editor or publisher of the 
dramatists of the Shakespearean age to begin by a 
reissue of the works of Heywood. The depth and 
width of his knowledge, the subtlety and the sureness 
of his intuition, place him so far ahead of any other 
critic or scholar who has ever done any stroke oi 
work in any part of the same field that it may seem 
overbold for any such subordinate to express m to 
suggest a suspicion that this counsel would have been 
rather the expression of a personal and a partly acci- 
dental sympathy than the result of a critical ^ 
purely rational consideration. And yet I can har y 
think it questionable that it must have been less me 
poetic or essential merit than the casual or incidental 
associations of Heywood’s work which excited so 
exceptional an enthusiasm in so excellent a ju ge. 
For as a matter of fact it must be adrmtted that in 
one instance at least the objections of the carper 
Hazlitt are better justified than ffie commendations 
of the finer and more appreciative critic. o 
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masterpiece ; it is lamentable to remember the in- 
justice of its illustrious author to the men of Shake- 
speare’s day. I fear he would certainly not have 
excepted the noble work of his precursor from his 
general condemnation or impeachment of ‘ their 
bloody bawdries ’ — a misjudgment gross enough for 
Hallam — or Voltaire when declining to the level of 
a Hallam. Landor was as headlong as these were 
hidebound, as fitful as they were futile ; but not even 
the dispraise or the disrelish of a finer if not of a 
greater dramatic poet could affect the credit or impair 
the station of one on whose merits the final sentence 
of appreciation has been irrcvocabl}' pronounced by 
the verdict of Charles Lamb. 
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If it is difficult to write at all on any subject once 
ennobled by the notice of Charles Lamb without 
some apprehensive sense of intrusion and presump- 
tion, least of all may we venture without fear of 
trespass upon ground so consecrated by his peculiar 
devotion as the spacious if homel}'^ province or demesne 
of the dramatist whose highest honour it is to have 
earned from the finest of all critics the crowning 
tribute of a sympathy which would have induced 
him to advise an intending editor or publisher of the 
dramatists of the Shakespearean age to begin by a 
reissue of the works of Heywood. The depth and 
width of his knowledge, the subtlety and the sureness 
of his intuition, place him so far ahead of any other 
critic or scholar who has ever done any stroke of 
work in any part of the same field that it may seem 
overbold for any such subordinate to express or to 
suggest a suspicion that this counsel would have been 
rather the expression of a personal and a partly acci- 
dental sympathy than the result of a critical and a 
purely rational consideration. And yet I can hardly 
think it questionable that it must have been less the 
poetic or essential merit than the casual or incidental 
associations of Heywood’s work which excited so 
exceptional an enthusiasm in so excellent a judge. 
For as a matter of fact it must be admitted that in 
one instance at least the objections of the carper 
Hazlitt are better justified than the commendations 
of the finer and more appreciative critic. The 
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rancorous democrat who shared wdth B3'ron the infam}' 
of sympathetic admiration for the enemy' of England 
and tire tyrant of France found for once an apt and 
a fair occasion to vent his spleen against the upper 
classes of his countrymen in criticism of the underplot 
of Hey^vood’s most celebrated play. Lamb, tliihking 
only of the Frankfords, Wincotts, and Geraldines 
whose beautiful and noble characters are the finest 
and surest witnesses to the noble and beautiful nature 


of their designer’s, obser\'es that ‘ Heynvood’s char- 
acters, his country gentlemen, etc., are exactly "what 
we see (but of the best kind of what \ve see) in life.’ 
But such country gentlemen as his Actons and Mount- 
fords are surely of a worse than the worst kind ; more 
cruel or more irrational, more base or more pen'erse, 
than we need fear to see in life unless our experience 
should be exceptionally unfortunate. Lamb indeed 
is rather an advocate than a judge in the case of his 
fellow-Londoners Thomas Heysvood and William 
Rowley ; but his pleading is better worth our atten- 
tion than the summing up of a less cordial or less 
competent critic. 


From critics or students who regard udth an aca- 
demic smile of cultiva.ted contempt the love for their 
country' or the faith in its greatness which distinguished 
such poor creatures as Virgil and Dante, Shakespeare 
and Milton, Coleridge and Wordsworth, no tolerance 
can be^ expected for the ingrained and inveterate 
provinciality of a poet whose devotion to his home- 
stead was not merely that of an EngUshman but that 
oi a Londoner, no less fond and proud of his city' 
than of his .country-. The quaint, homely, single- 
hearted mumcipal loyalty of an old-world burgess, 
conscious of his station as ‘ a citizen of no mean city',’ 
and proud even of the insults which provincials might 
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fling at him as a cockney or aristocrats as a trades- 
man, is so admirably and so simply expressed in the 
person of Hejnvood’s first hero — the first in date, 
at all events, with whom a modern reader can hope 
to make acquaintance — ^that the nobly plebeian pride 
of the city poet is as unmistakably personal as the 
tenderness of the dramatic artist who has made the 
last night of the little princes in the Tower as terribly 
and pathetically real for the reader as Millais has 
made it for the spectator of the imminent tragedy. 
Why Shakespeare shrank from the presentation of 
it, and left to a humbler hand the tragic weight of 
a subject so charged with tenderness and terror, it 
might seem impertinent or impossible to conjecture 
— except to those who can perceive and appreciate 
the intense and sensitive love of children which may 
haply have made the task distasteful if not intolerable : 
but it is certain that even he could hardly have made 
the last words of the little fellows more touchingly 
and sweetly lifelike. 

Were there nothing further to commend in the 
trvo parts of the historical play or chronicle history 
of King Edward IV., this would suffice to show that 
the dramatic genius of Heyrvood was not unjustified 
of its early and perilous venture : but the hero of these 
two plays is no royal or noble personage, he is plain 
Matthew Shore the goldsmith. We find ourselves 
at once in what Coleridge would have called the 
anachronic atmosphere of Elizabethan London ; our 
poet is a champion cockney, whose interest is really 
much less in the rise and fall of princes than in the 
homely loyalty of shopkeepers and the sturdy gallantry 
of their apprentices. The lively, easy, honest im- 
provisation of the opening scenes has a certain value 
in its very crudity and simplicity : the homespun 
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rhetoric and llic jogtrot jingle arc signs at once of the 
elate and the class to whicli tiiese plavs must be 
referred, i he parts of the rebels arc rough-hewn 
rather than vigorous ; the comic or burlesque ])art of 
Jossehn IS very cheap and flimsy farce. The peculiar 
powers of IIe>yood m pathetic if not in humorous 
NUitmg were still in abeyance or in embn’o. Pathos 
here is of a true and manly kind in the leading part 
of Shore ; but it has little or nothing of the poignant 
after. " tenderness with which He>^vood was 
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In that prodigious monument of learning and 
labour, Mr. Fleay’s Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama, the common attribution of these two 
pla5^s to Heywood is impeached on the assthetic 
score that ‘ they are far better than his other early 
work.’ I liave carefully endeavoured to do what 
justice might be done to their modest allowance of 
moderate merit ; but whether they be Heywood’s 
or — as Mr. Fleay, on apparent grounds of docu- 
mentary evidence, would suggest — ^the work of Chettle 
and Day, I am certainly rather inclined to agree with 
the general verdict of previous criticism, which would 
hardly admit their equality and would decidedly 
question their claim to anj^thing more than equality of 
merit with the least admirable or memorable of Hey- 
wood’s other plays. Even the rough-hewn chronicle, 
you know not me you know nobody, by which 
‘ the troubles of Queen Elizabeth ’ before her acces- 
sion are as nakedly and simply set forth in the first 
part as in the second are ‘ the building of the Royal 
Exchange ’ and ‘ the famous victory ’ over the In- 
vincible Armada, has on the whole more life and 
spirit, more interest and movement, in action as in 
style. The class of play to which it belongs is his- 
torically the most curious if poetically the least precious 
of all the many kinds enumerated by Heywood in 
earnest or by Shakespeare in jest as popular or am- 
bitious of popularity on the stage for which they 
wrote. Aristophanic license of libel or caricature, 
more or less ineffectually trammelled by the chance 
or the likelihood of prosecution and repression, is 
common under various forms to various ages and 
countries ; but the serious introduction and presenta- 
tion of contemporary figures and events give to such 
plays as these as mixed and peculiar a quality as 
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though the plaj'wright’s aim or ambition had been 
to unite in his humble and homespun fashion me 
two parts of an epic or patriotic historian and a political 
or social caricaturist ; a poet and a pamphleteer on 
the same page, a chronicler and a jester in the same 
breath. Of this EUxabethan chronicle the first part 
is the more literal and prosaic in its steady smdlity 
to actual record and registered fact : the bitterest 
enemy of poetic or dramatic fiction, from William 
Piymne to Thomas Carlyle, might well exempt from 
his else omnivorous appetite of censure so hurnble 
an example of such obsequious and unambitious 
fidelity. Of fiction or imagination there is indeed 
next to none. In Thomas Drue’s play of The Duchess 
of Sujfolk, formerly and plausibly misattributed m 
Hctyvood, part of the same ground is gone over in 
much the same fasliion and to much the same effect ; 
but the subject, a single interlude of the Alarian per- 
secution, has more unity of interest than can be 
attained by any play running on the same line as 
Hctyvood’s, from the opening to the close of the most 
liideous episode in our histor\'. That the miserable 
life and reign of Mary Tudor should have been 
‘ staged to the show ’ tor the edification and con- 
firmation of her half-sister’s subjects in Protestant 
and patriotic fidelity* of animosity towards Rome and 
Spain is less remarkable than fihat the same hope- 
lessly improper topic for historical drama should in 
later days have been selected for dramatic treatment 
by English writers, and on one occasion by a great 
English^ poet. As there are within the range of any 
coimtty s history , authentic or traditional, periods 
and characters in themselves so naturally fit and 
proper for teansfiguration by poetry' that the" dramatist 
who should attempt to improve on the truth — the 
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actual or imaginary truth accepted as fact with regard 
to them — ^^vould probably if not certainly derogate 
from it, so are there others which cannot be trans- 
figured w'ithout transformation. Such a character is 
the last and wretchedest victim of a religious reaction 
which blasted her kingdom with the hellfire of reviving 
devil-worship, and her name with the ineffaceable 
brand of an inseparable and damning epithet. If 
even the genius of Tennyson could not make the 
aspirations and the agonies of Mary as acceptable or 
endurable from the dramatic or poetic point of view 
as Marlowe and Shakespeare could make the suffer- 
ings of such poor wretches as their Edward the Second 
and Richard the Second, it is hardly to be expected 
that the humbler if more dramatic genius of HejHiVood 
should have triumphed over the desperate obstacle 
of a subject so drearily repulsive : but it is curious 
that both should have attempted to tackle the same 
hopeless task in the same fruitless fasliion. The 
‘ chronicle history ’ of Mar}- Tudor, had Shakespeare’s 
self attempted it, could scarcely have been other — if 
we may judge by our human and fallible lights of the 
divine possibilities open to a superhuman and in- 
fallible intelligence — than a splendid and priceless 
failure from the dramatic or poetic point of view. 
The one chance open even to Shakespeare would 
have been to invent, to devise, to create ; not to modify, 
to adapt, to adjust. Bloody Mary has been trans- 
figured into a tragic and poetic malefactress : but 
only by the most audacious and magnificent defiance 
of history and possibility. Madonna Lucrezia Estense 
Borgia (to use the proper ceremonial style adopted 
for the exquisitely tender and graceful dedication of 
the Asolani) died peaceably in the odour of incense 
offered at her shrine in the choicest Latin verse of 
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such accomplished poets and acolytes as Pietro Bembo 
and Ercole Strozzi. Nothing more tragic or dramatic 
could have been made of her peaceful and honourable 
end than of the reign of Mar}' Tudor as recorded in 
history. The greatest poet and dramatist of the nine- 
teenth century has chosen to immortalize them by 
violence to give them a life, or to give a life to their 
names, which histor}' could not give. Neither he 
nor Shakespeare could have kept faith with the torpid 
fact and succeeded in tire creation of a living and 
eternal truth. One thing may be registered to the 
credit, not indeed of the dramatist or the poet, but 
certainly of the man and the Englishman : the gener- 
ous fair play shown to Philip II. in the scene which 
records his impartial justice done upon the Spanish 
psassm of an English victim. There is a character- 
istic manliness about Heywood’s patriotism which 
pves a certain adventitious interest to his thinnest or 
" subject admitting or requiring 
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versatile and venturous career ; as it is, tlie farce 
becomes rather impudently cheap ; though in the 
earlier passages of Parisian trickery and buffooneiy 
there is a note of broad humour which may remind 
us of Moliere — ^not of course the Moliere of Tartuffe, 
but the Moliere of M. de Pourceaugnac. The curious 
alterations made in later versions of the closing scene 
are sometimes though not generally for the better. 

Lamb, in a passage which no reader can fail to 
remember, has declared that ‘ posterity is bound 
to take care ’ (an obligation, I fear, of a kind which 
posterity is ver}^ far from careful to discharge) ‘ that 
a writer loses nothing by such a noble modesty ’ 
as that which induced Heywood to set as little store 
by his dramatic works as could have been desired 
in the rascally interest of those ‘ harlotry players ’ 
who thought it, forsooth, ‘ against their peculiar 
profit to have them come in print.’ But I am not 
sure that it was altogether a noble or at all a rational 
modesty which made him utter the avowal or the 
vaunt — It never was any great ambition in me, to 
be in this kind voluminously read.’ For, eight years 
after this well-known passage was in print, when 
publishing a Chronographicall History of all the Kings, 
and memorahle passages of this Kingdome, from Brute 
to the Reig7ie of our Royall Soveraigne Kmg Charles, 
he offers, on arriving at the accession of Elizabeth, 
‘ an apologie of the Autlior ’ for slurring or skipping 
the record of her life and times in a curious passage 
which curiously omits as unworthy of mention his 
dramatic work on the subject, while complacently 
enumerating his certainly less valuable and memor- 
able other tributes to the great queen’s fame as fol- 
lows : — ‘ To write largety of her troubles, being a 
princesse, or of her rare and remarkable Reigne after 
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she was Queen, I should but feast you with dyet 
twice drest : Having my selfe published a discourse 
of the first ; from her cradle to her crowme ; and in 
another bearing Title of the nine worthy Women : 
she being tlic last of the rest in time and place ; 
though cquall to any of the former both in religious 
vertue, and all masculine magnanimity.’ This surely 
looks but too much as though the dramatist anS 
poet thought more of the chronicler and compiler 
than of the truer Heywood whose name is embalmed 
in the affection and admiration of his readers even 
to this day ; as though the author of A Challenge 
JorBeatUy, The Fair Maid of ihe West, and A Woman 
killed mlh Kindness, must have hoped and expected 
o e remembered rather as the author of Troja 
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torian, must have found elsewhere the suggestion 
of some of his most effective episodes. The excellent 
simplicity and vivacity of style, the archaic abruptness 
of action and presentation, are equally noticeable 
throughout all the twenty-five acts which lead us 
from the opening of the Golden to the close of the 
Iron Age ; but there is a no less perceptible advance 
or increase of dramatic and poetic invention in the 
ten acts devoted to the tale of Troy and its sequel. 
Not that there is anywhere any want of good simple 
spirited work, homely and lively and appropriate to 
the ambitious humility of the design ; a design which 
aims at making popular and familiar to the citizens 
of Elizabethan London the whole cycle of heroic 
legend from the reign of Saturn to the death of Helen. 
Jupiter, the young hero of the first two plays and ages, 
is a really brilliant and amusing mixture of Amadis, 
Sigurd, and Don Juan : the pretty scene in which 
his infant life is spared and saved must be familiar, 
and pleasantly familiar, to all worthy lovers of Charles 
Lamb. The verse underlined and immortalised by 
his admiration — ‘ For heaven’s sake, when you kill 
him, hurt him not ’ — should suffice to preserve and 
to embalm the name of the writer. I can scarcely 
think that a later scene, apparently imitated from 
the most impudent idyl of Theocritus, can have been 
likely to elevate the moral tone of the young gentle- 
man who must have taken the part of Callisto ; but 
the honest laureate of the city, stern and straight- 
forward as he was in the enforcement of domestic 
duties and contemporary morals, could be now and 
then as audacious in his plebeian fashion as even 
Fletcher himself in his more patrician style of realism. 
There is spirit of a quiet and steady kind in the scenes 
of war and adventure that follow : He}nvood, like 
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Caxton before him, makes of Saturn and the Titans 
verj'^ human and simple figures, whose doings and 
sufferings are presented with childlike straightforward- 
ness in smooth and fluent verse and in dialogue which 
wants neither strength nor ease nor propriety. The 
subsequent episode of Danae is treated with such 
frank and charming fusion of realism and romance 
as could only have been achieved in the age of Shake- 
speare. To modem readers it may seem unfortunate 
for Hejwood that a poet who never (to the deep and 
universal regret of all competent readers) followed 
up the dramatic promise of his youth, as displayed 
in the nobty vivid and pathetic little tragedy of Sir 
Peter Harpdoii’s End, should in our day have handled 
tl^ storj' of Danae and the story' of Bellerophon so 
effectively as to make it impossible for the elder poet 
eitMr to e^pe or to sustain comparison with the 
author of The Earthly Paradise-, but the most ap- 
preciative admirers of Morris will not be the slowest 
or the least ready to do justice to the admirable 
qualities displayed in Heywood’s dramatic treatment 
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of evolution is already visible at work. Bellerophon 
and Aurea cannot certainly be compared with the 
Joseph and Phraxanor of Charles Wells : but the 
curt and abrupt scene in which they are hastily thrust 
on the stage and as hastily swept off it is excellently 
composed and written. The highest possible tribute 
to the simple and splendid genius of Plautus is paid 
by the evidence of the fact that all his imitators have 
been obliged to follow so closely on the lines of his 
supernatural, poetical, and farcical comedy of Amphi- 
tryon. Heyv'ood Rotrou, Moliere, and Dryden have 
sat at his feet and copied from his dictation like 
schoolboys. The French pupils, it must be admitted, 
have profited better and shown themselves apter and 
happier disciples than the English. I cannot think 
that even Moliere has improved on the text of Rotrou 
as much, or nearly as much, as he has placed himself 
under unacknowledged obligation to his elder country- 
man : but in Dryden ’s version there is a taint of 
greasy vulgarity, a reek of obtrusive ruffianism, from 
which Heywood’s version is as clean as Shakespeare’s 
could have been, had he bestowed on the Amphiiruo 
the honour he conferred on the Mencsdmii. The 
power of condensation into a few compact scenes of 
material sufficient for five full acts is a remarkable 
and admirable gift of Heywood’s. 

After the really dramatic episode in which he had 
> the advantage of guidance by the laughing light of 
a greater comic genius than his own, Heyv'ood con- 
tentedly resumes the simple task of arranging for 
the stage a mythological chronicle of miscellaneous 
adventure. The jealousy of Juno is naturally the 
mainspring of the action and the motive which 
affords some show of connection or coherence to the 
three remaining acts of The Silver Age : the rape of 
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Prost-rpinc, ilic mourning and wandcrine and wrath 
of Cere^, arc treated witli 50 sxvcet and beautiful a 
simplicity of touch, that Milton mav not impowiblv 
have embalmed and transfigured some temintscence 
of these scenes in a pa^^sa^e of such heavenly bcatity 
as custom cannot stale. Another episode, and one 
not even indirectly connected with the labours of 
Hercules, is the story of Scmele, handled with tltc. 
same simple and sirainhtfonvnrd skill of dramatic 
exposition, tiie same purity and flucncj* of blameless 
and spontaneous verse, that distintruish all par's 
alike of this dramatic chronicle. The second of the 
me pl.ays compo.sinp it doses with the rescue of 
1 roserpme by I Icrculcs, and the judgment of Jupiter 
on the Arraignment of the Moon.’ 

n The Brazen A^e there is .^omwhat more of 
dramatic unity or coherence than in the two bright 
Sr?? plays which preceded it:'' it 

dth'r ^ f f more effective catastrophe than 

either of them in the deatli of Hercules. However 

?nnfi 5 protest or 

ofS speaking through the Ups 

iniouitvofl impeaches and denounces the 

modern its outspoken rebellion bv anv 

Planvriaht W sincerity of the English 

mr? ' ^ Socn a not unimpressive or inhar- ■ 
monious conclusion to the t mnar- 

d=s..ned .0 bum out. rclontstfpfc .“L f 
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a minute from the flame, giving the ^^ctim a 
monientar)>- respite from torture, a fugitive recrud- 
escence of strength and spirit, before she rekindles 
it. The pathos of his farewell has not been over- 
praised by Lamb : who might have added a word in 
recognition of the vety spirited and effective suicide 
of Althsa, not unworthily heralded or announced in 
such verses as these : 

This was my son, 

Bom with sick throes, nursed from my tender breast. 

Brought up with feminine care, cherished with love ; 

His youth my pride ; his honour all my wishes ; 

So dear, that little less he was than life. 

The subsequent adventures of Hercules and the 
Argonauts are presented with the same quiet straight- 
forwardness of treatment : it is cxirious that the 
tragic end of Jason and Medea should find no place 
in the multifarious chronicle which is nominally and 
mainly devoted to the record of the Hfe and death of 
Hercules, but into which the serio-comic episode of 
Mars and Venus and Vulcan is thrust as crudely and 
abruptly as it is humorously and dramatically presented. 
The rivalry of Omphale and Deianeira for their hero’s 
erratic affection affords a lively and happy main- 
spring — ^not suggested by Caxton — for the tragic 
action and passion of the closing scenes. 

At the opening of The Iron Age, nineteen years 
later in date of publication, we find curselves at last 
arrived in a province of dramatic poetry where some- 
thing of consecutive and coherent action is apparently 
the aim if not always the achievement of the writer. 
These ten acts do really constitute something like a 
play, and a play of serious, various, progressive, and 
sustained interest, beginning with the elopement and 
closing , with the suicide of Helen. There is little 
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m It to suggest the influence of eitlier I-Iomer or 
bhakespeare : whose Troilus and Cressida had ap- 
peared m print, for the helplessly bewildered admira- 
lon or an eternally mystified world, just twenty-three 

figure equally prominent in 
either play is that of Thersites : but Heyivood, happily 
and wisely, has made no manner of attempt to rival 
or to reproduce the frightful figure of the intelligent 
which the sane and benignant genius of 
Shakespeare has for once anticipated and eclipsed 
he nTifl "^ajignant genius of Sivift. It should 

Ulysses has as little of 
isattnT d ' • ""d that the brutal- 

and figures of Ajax 

in the ereatpr ^ offensive in the lesser than 
between^4pefnr friendly duel 

is followed with fvr Shakespeare 

but hrlr^,ff f 1 and almost sendle fiddity : 

introdted f ■ <>f ^ourL, 

cast into dramatic fo^m • c^"^ 

unequalled a<? hn of course, remains 

graSl trllaU: to He™ood\'“'!, " 

to my mind at lpa<?t tv, nas done better — 

next generation ; though It if 

has retained more of ^t)ip ^ noted that Shirley 

did his immedTte plf mor'Tfr 

js too pitiful a buriesSie to n 
blasphemous travesty of the muster even as a 

In the fifth play oI this npnt Sophocles, 

cope with no s4h matchfes?^ 
d It IS perhaps the brightp<;t^°'^^ ^ precursors ; 
of the five. Sinon is a interesting 

understudy of Thersites ^^h amusing 

• tns seduction of Cressida 
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is a grotescjuely diverting variation on the earlier 
legend relating to the final fall of the typical traitress ; 
and though time and space are wanting for the develop- 
ment or indeed the presentation of any more tragic 
or heroic character, the rapid action of the last two 
acts is workmanlike in its simple fashion : the com- 
plicated or rather accumulated chronicle of crime 
and retribution may claim at least the credit due to 
straightforward lucidity of composition and sprightly 
humility of style. 

In Love's Mistress, or The Queen's Masque, the 
stage chronicler or historian of the Four Ages appears 
as something more of a dramatic poet : his work 
has more of form and maturity, with no whit less 
of spontaneity and spirit, simplicity and vivacity. 
The framework or setting of these five acts, in which 
Midas and Apuleius play the leading parts, is sus- 
tained with lively and homely humour from induction 
to epilogue : the story of Psyche is thrown into 
dramatic form with happier skill and more graceful 
simplicity by Heywood than afterwards by Moliere 
and Corneille ; though there is here nothing com- 
parable with the famous and exquisite love-scene in 
which the genius of Corneille renewed its youth and 
replumed its wing with feathers borrowed from the 
heedless and hapless Theophile’s. The fortunes of 
Psyche in English poetry have been as curious and 
various as her adventures on earth and elsewhere. 
Besides and since this prett)' little play of He)rv\'Ood’s, 
she has inspired a long narrative poem by Marmion, 
one of the most brilliant and independent of the 
younger comic writers who sat at the feet or gathered 
roimd the shrine of Ben Jonson ; a l}T:ical drama by 
William the Dutchman’s poet laureate, than which 
nothing more portentous in platitude ever crawled 
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into print, and of which the fearfully and wonderfully 
wooden verse evoked from Shadwell’s great prede- 
cessor in the office of court rhymester an immortalizing 
reference to ‘ Prince Nicander’s vein ’ ; a magnificent 
ode by Keats, and a very pretty example of metrical 
romance by Morris. 

Inexplicable and eccentric as were the moods 
and fashions of dramatic poetry' in an age when 
Shakespeare^ could think fit to produce any'thing so 
singular in its composition and so mysterious in its 
motive as Tivilus and Cressida, the most eccentric 
and inexplicable play of its time, or perhaps of any 
line, is probably The Rape of Lna-ece' This may 
naturally be the verdict of a hasty reader at a first 
g ance over the parti-coloured scenes of a really noble 
chequered with the broadest and 

St n? tbpfp farce. But, 

we rniKsf- duly or indulgently aside, 

and romanf' ^ specimen of chivalrous 

dmm^ oS mythological 

to the ’third’ rath°^ belonging properly or essentially 
sSions S wv n of the four 

exhaustively diHded^SSch t ™^y 

tween them -n-ivv, ’ stands on the verge be- 

ffaceful attribute™ ei‘thfr°^ The'*'? ““ H 
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of the hunted parricide, give to the last defiant agony 
of the abominable mother and son a momentary tone 
of almost chivalrous dignity. The blank verse is 
excellent, though still considerably alloyed with rhyme : 
a fusion or alternation of metrical effects in which 
the young Heywood was no less skilful and success- 
ful, inartistic as the skill and illegitimate as the 
success may seem to modern criticism, than the 
young Shakespeare. 

The eleven plays already considered make up the 
two divisions of Heywood’s work which with all 
their great and real merit have least in them of those 
peculiar qualities most distinctive and representative 
of his genius : those qualities of which when we think 
of him we think first, and which on summing up his 
character as a poet we most naturally associate wdth 
his name. As a historical or mythological playwright, 
working on material derived from classic legends or 
from English annals, he shows signs now and then, as 
occasion offers, of the sweet-tempered manliness, the 
noble kindliness, which won the heart of Lamb : 
something too there is in these plays of his pathos, 
and something of his humour : but if this were all 
wc had of him we should know comparatively little 
of what we now most prize in him. Of this we find 
most in the plays dealing with English life in his 
own day : but there is more of it in his romantic 
tragicomedies than in his chronicle histories or his 
legendary complications and variations on the antique. 
The famous and delicious burlesque of Beaumont 
and Fletcher cannot often be forgotten but need not 
always be remembered in reading The Four Prentices 
of London. Externally the most extravagant and 
grotesque of dramatic poems, this eccentric tragi- 
comedy of chivalrous adventure is full of poetic as 
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well as fantastic interest. There is really something 
of discrimination in the roughly and readily sketched 
characters of the four crusading brothers : the young- 
est especially is a lifelike model of restless and reckless 
gallantly^ as it appears when incarnate in a hot-headed 
English boy ; unlike even in its likeness to the same 
type as embodied in a French youngster such as the 
immortal d ’ Artagnan . J ustice h as b ecn done by Lamb , 
^ud consequently as well as subsequently by later 
criticism, to the occasionally fine poetty^ which breaks 
out by flashes in this Quixotic romance of the Cit}*, 
with its seriocomic ideal of crusading counter-jumpers : 
but it has never to my knowledge been obsen^cd that 
in the scene ‘ where they toss their pikes so,’ which 
aroused the special enthusiasm of the worthy fellow- 
citizen whose own prentice was to bear the knightly 
ensign of the Burning Pestle, Hejm’ood, the future 
object of Diy'den s ignorant and pointless insult, 
Mticipated with absolute exactitude the st\de of 
rydens own tragic blusterers when most busily 
an ymg tennis-balls of ranting rhyme in mutual 
challenge and reciprocal retort of amoebaian epigram.^ 

civic or profcssional 
W Wn metropolis should ever 

of thp employed than in the transfiguration 

cLnot ^ g^^^ter pity that we 

ge all Heyvvood’s extant masques for 
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any one of the two hundred plays or so now missing 
in which, as he tells us, he ‘ had either an entire hand, 
or at least a main finger.’ The literary department 
of a Lord Mayor’s show can hardly be considered 
as belonging to literature, even when a poet’s time 
and trouble were misemployed in compiling the 
descriptive prose and the declamatory verse contri- 
buted to the ceremony. Not indeed that it was a 
poet who devoted so much toil and goodwill to cele- 
bration or elucidation of the laborious projects and 
objects both by water and land which then distin- 
guished or deformed the sundry triumphs, pageants, 
and shows on which Messrs. Christmas Brothers 
and their most ingenious parent were employed in a 
more honourable capacity than the subordinate func- 
tion of versifier or showman — an office combming 
the parts and the duties of the immortal Mrs. Jarley 
and her laureate Mr. Slum. Lexicographers rnight 
pick out of the text some rare if not unique Latinisrns 
or barbarisms such as ‘ prestigion ’ and strage . 
but except for the purpose of such ' harmless drudges 
and perhaps of an occasional hunter after samples 
of the bathetic which might have rewarded the atten- 
tion of Arbuthnot or Pope, the text of these pageants 
must be as barren and even to them it would pre- 
sumably be as tedious a subject of study as he 
lucubrations of the very dullest English moralist or 
American humourist ; a course of reading diges i 
only by such constitutions as could sur^uye an 
assimilate a diet of Martin Tupper or Mark 
And yet even in the very homeliest doggre o y 
wood’s or Shakespeare’s time there is some i g 
comparatively not contemptible ; the Eng is , i 
not alloyed by fantastic or pedantic experiment, has 
a simple historic purity and digmty of its own , 
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dullness is not so drearj' as the dullness of medizeval 
prosers, the commonplace is not so vulgar as the 
commonplace of more modern scribes. 

The Trial of Chivalry is a less extravagant example 
of homely romantic drama than The Four Prentices 
of London. We owe to Mr. Bullen the rediscover)’ 
of this play, and to Mr. Fleay the determination an3 
yermcation of its authorship. In style and in spirit 
It IS perfect He)wood : simple and noble in emotion 
and conception, prirnitive and straightforward in con- 
struction and expression ; inartistic but not ineffectual ; 
humble and facile, but not futUc or prosaic. It is 
a rather more rational and natural piece of work than 
might have been expected from its author when 
equipped after the heroic fashion of h'lallor)^ or 
f indistinctly in- 

rhymes and peculiar conven- 
of a knlh/ Hej-^vood in the panoply 

reaL^ suggest to his 

armour in his master’s 

modest’ romance is so genuine, his 

that it would h” ingh-spirited and high-minded, 
him Mrs. n f n^o^^critical to compare 
ments of his eSiuhe ^ accoutre- 

death are mendaebus’lv a.? whose life and 

title-page, and who na on the catchpenny 

Carol does ‘ „rdii Ms ^ 

faint sketch of the bluff 

appears and reannenre t soldier of fortune who 
plays of Hey^3 and LfT 
be classed among ^ eariiS T"* 

his works we may infer frorr 

of a stage direction which simplicity 

printed five years before^ In^lh in a play 

n rne second scene of 
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the third act of The Trial of Chivalry we read as 
follows : — Enter Forester, missing the other taken 
away, speaks anything, and exit.’ In the penultimate 
scene of the second part of King Edward IV. we find 
this even quainter direction, which has been quoted 
before now as an instance of the stage conditions or 
habits of the time : — ‘ Jockie is led to whipping over 
the stage, speaking some words, but of no importance.’ 

A further and deeper debt of thanks is due to 
Mr. Bullen for the recovery of The Captives, or The 
Lost Recovered, after the lapse of nearly three centuries. 
The singularly prophetic sub-title of this classic and 
romantic tragicomedy has been justified at so ^ 
date by the beneficence of chance, in favourable 
conjunction with the happy devotion and fortunate 
research of a thorough and a thoroughly able student, 
as to awaken in all fellow-lovers of dramatic poetr}^ 
a sense of hopeful wonder with regard to the almost 
illimitable possibilities of yet further and yet greater 
treasure to be discovered and recovered from the 
keeping of ‘ dust and damned oblivion. Meantime 
we may be heartily thankful for the recover}' of an 
excellent piece of work, written throughout with 
the easy mastery of serious or humorous verse, the 
graceful pliancy of style and the skilful sunphcity 
of composition, which might have been expecte 
from a mature work of Heywood s, though 
execution of it would now and then have suggeste^ 
an earlier date. The clowm, it may be noticed, is 
the same who always reappears to do the necessar}' 
comicalities in He}'wood’s plays ; if hardly a 
fellow of infinite jest,’ yet an amusing one in his 
homely way ; though one would have thought a 
on the homeliest London stage of 1624 the taste 01 
antiphonal improvisation of doggrel must have passe 
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into the limbo of obsolete simplicities. The main 
plot is very well managed, as with Plautus once more 
for a model might properly have been expected ; the 
rather ferocious^ farcical underplot must surely have 
been borrowed from some fabliau. The story has 
been done into doggrel by George Colman the younger : 
but that cleanly and pure-minded censor of the press 
would hardly have licensed for the stage a play which 
would have required, if the stage-carpenter had been 
then in existence, the production of a scene which 
would have anticipated what Gautier so plausibly 
plumed himself upon as a novelty in stage effect — 
imagined for the closing scene of his imaginary traged}' 
of Heb'ogabalus. 

_ There are touches of pathetic interest and romantic 
invention in A Maidenhead zvell Lost : ttvo or tliree 
ot the leading characters are prettily sketched if not 
carefully finished, and the style is a graceful com- 
unambitious poetr)^ and mildly 
hardly to be classed among 
“"O ■ it h'-s no =oenes o"f 
motion "““l ™d niid keen 

ir aS it? CJu,iy,gc for Beauty : and 

Senuiti o? T™ '"“"8 and ingenuous 

rcLSred fyVe 

markable for the I reader as re- 

example on record nf ^ ^P^^rig and astonishing 

d„mb^ho“ySbe oaraSd"®,'’'*' 'explicable- 
similar interlude of no S tlabo?? ’’“'^5’ 3 

significant eccentricity in 
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md I'leiora/SS. ^e Royal King 
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committing it to the tardy test of publication, offered 
a quaint and frank apology for its old-fashioned if not 
obsolete style of composition and versification. Yet 
I cannot but think that Hallam was right and Dyce 
was wrong in his estimate of a play which does not 
challenge and need not shrink from comparison with 
Fletcher’s more elaborate, rhetorical, elegant and 
pretentious tragicomedy of The Loyal Subject^', that 
the somewhat eccentric devotion of He}nvood s hero 
is not more slavish or foolish than the obsequious 
submission of Fletcher’s ; and that even if we may 
not be allowed to malce allowance for the primitive 
straightforwardness or take delight in the masculine 
simplicity of the elder poet, we must claim leave to 
object that there is more essential servility of spiiit, 
more preposterous prostration of manhood, in the 
Russian ideal of Fletcher than in the English idwl 
of Heywood. The humour is as simple as is the 
appeal to emotion or sympathetic interest in this 
primitive tragicomedy ; but the comic satire on 
worldly venality and versatility is as genuine an 
honest as the serious exposition of character is straig i - 


forward and sincere. . • 

The best of Heywood’s romantic plays is tne 
most graceful and beautiful, in det^hed scenes an 
passages, of all his extant works. ^ V 

of the two plots— they can hardly be . 

plot and underplot — is so dexterously happy 
it would do the highest credit to a more famous 
and ambitious artist : the rival heroes are so i 
noble and attractive that we are agreeably 
to condone whatever seems extravagant or P 
ous in their relations or their conduct . 
breath of Quixotism in the air which jus , 

ennobles it. The heroines are sketched with natural 
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grace and spirit : it is the more to be regretted that 
eir earing m the last act should have less of delicacy 
ingenious audacity in contrivances 
Jn stage effect ; a fault as grave 

^ in ethics, and one rather to have been 
Fletcher than from Hejnvood. But 
the occasional pathos of the 
that ^ against the gravest fault 

so charminw^ ^ characteristic and 

and brightlst happiest 

Th^ Url f j ^lialleuge for Beauty. 

romance k ^.eniarcation bet^veen realism and 
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evidence. There can be less than little doubt that 
Dick of Devonshire is one of the two hundred and 
twenty in which Heywood had ‘ a main finger ’ — 
though not, I should say, by any means ‘ an entire 
hand.’ The metre is not always up to his homely 
but decent mark ; though in many of the scenes it 
is worthy of his best plays for smoothness, fluency, 
and happy simplicity of efect. Dick Pike is a better 
study of the bluff and tough English hero than Dick 
Bowyer in The Trial of Chivalry : and the^ same 
chivalrous sympathy with the chivalrous spirit and 
tradition of a foreign and a hostile nation which 
delights us in A Challenge for Beauty pervades and 
vivifies this long-lost and long-forgotten play. The 
partial sacrifice of ethical propriety or moral con- 
sistency to the actual or conventional exigences of 
the stage is rather more startling than usual : a 
fratricidal ravisher and slanderer could hardly have 
expected even from theatrical tolerance the monstrous 
lenity of pardon and dismissal with a prospect of 
being happy though married. The hand of Hewood 
is more recognisable in the presentation of a clown 
who may fairly be called identical with all his others, 
and in the noble answer of the criminal s brother 
to their father’s very natural question, ‘ Why dost 
thou take his part so ? ’ 

Because no drop of honour falls from him 

But I bleed with it. 

This high-souled simplicity of instinct is as trace- 
able in the earlier as in the later of Heytyood s extant 
works : he is English of the English m his quiet, 
fraiflc, spontaneous expression, when suppression is 
no longer either possible or proper, of all noble ana 
gentle and natural emotion. His passion ana nis 
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pallios, his loyaltj’ and his chivaln% are alwav’S so 
unobtrusive that their modesty may sometimes run 
he risk of eclipse before the glory of more splendid 
poets aiid more conspicuous patriots ; but thev are 
j as Shakespeare’s or Milton’s 

or Wordsworth’s or Tennyson’s or Browning’s. 

ti » 1 rnany a year before Dick Pike had earned 
nJL. ‘^°"}"icmoration by his hand or by any 

poe s that Heywood had won his spurs as the 
Prescnter-if I may be alloxved to revive 
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and eloquent cordiality of Ms commendations. Its 
date may be probably determined as early among 
eSiest of Its author's by the occurrence in m.d 
dialogue of a sestet in the popular metre of I- emis 
mid Adonis, tvith archaic inequality in the lengths 
o£ the second and fourth rhyming words : a notable 
note of metrical or immetrical antiquity m styie. 
The self-willed if high-minded Phyllis Flower has 
something in her of Heywood’s later heroines, Bps 
Bridges of Plymouth and Luce the goldsmith s 
daughter, but is hardly as interesting or attractive 
as either. 

Much less than this can be said for the heroines, 
if heroines they can in any sense be called, of the 
two plays by which Hejnvood is best known as^ a 
tragic and a comic painter^ of contemporary life 
among his countrj^men. It is certainly not owing 
to any exceptional power of painting or happiness 
in handling feminine character that the first place 
among his surviving works has been generally and 
rationally assigned to A Wo7Jia7i Killed zvith Kindness. 
The fame of this famous realistic tragedy is due to 
the perfect fitness of the main subject for treatment 
in the manner of which Heywood %vas in his day 
and remains to the present day beyond all com- 
parison the greatest and the most admirable master. 
It is not that the interest is either naturally greater 
or greper by force and felicity of genius in the drama- 
pt, than that of other and far inferior plays. It 
is not that the action is more artistically managed : 
It IS not that curiositj^ or sympathy is aroused or 
sustamed ^ylth any particular skill. Such a play as 
Fatal Curiosity is as truthfully lifelike and more 
.pelting : It IS in mere moral power and 
charm, with just a touch of truer and purer poetry 
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pen^ading and colouring and flavouring and quidcen- 
mg tiie whole, that the work of a Hevwood approves 
uself as beyond the reach or the ambition of a Lillo. 

ne ngure among many remains impressed on his 
readers memory once for all: the play is full of 
incident, perhaps over full of actors, Jxcellentlv well 
vntten and papbly well composed; but it "lives, 
""""i overtops its fellows, by grace of 

^theHrnlf underplot, whetlicf 

sincnilnr historically considered, is not more 

olpwnf- sensational than extravagant and un- 

S rXr ^ «^5al instinct : 

sketches— ^ roain plot are little more than 
is never deplorably out of drawing : Anne 

paramour is r deathbed, and her 

sression or Viio ^ temptation, his trans- 

£ Hr as we The ^hole play, 

Frankford : he suffi^es^ it, is 

to stand^bes*iL^hir^?^^^^ however worthy 

manhood at 4 sample of English 

to occupy so urednm; gentlest, cannot be said 
the actiS or Ae ^he conduct of 

Plautiae tinderplot-SSfalW^u^""' comic 

to He}nvood ^is cn ^hvays brought good luck 

ugly and unnatural thU^Pf^^^X preferable to the 
underplot of A Wo 7 ?mi A7& ®^P*dng and original 

nigh to counterbalance tliP as well- 

plausibility, and propriert'^^”^Pu interest, 

seduction of Mrf FmSfr!^ ^^don. The 

^dat it is hard to spp h ™ roughly slurred 

a first whisper of temntatin°" could not resist 

re loyal wife and mother 

se tall we are expected 
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to deplore : but the seduction of Mrs. Wincott, or 
rather her transformation from the likeness of a loyal 
and high-minded lady to the likeness of an impudent 
and ^ hypocritical harlot, is neither explained nor 
explicable in the case of a woman who dies of a sudden 
shock of shame and penitence. Her paramour is 
only not quite so shapeless and shado\\'y a scoundrel 
as the betrayer of Frankford : but Heywood is no 
great hand at a villain : his nobly simple conception 
and grasp and development of character will here be 
recognised onl}^ in the quiet and perfect portraiture 
of the t\vo grand old gentlemen and the gallant un- 
selfish youth whom no more subtle or elaborate 
draughtsman could have set before us in clearer or 
fuller outline, with more attractive and actual charm 
of feature and expression. 

The Fair Maid of ihc West is one of He}'tvood’s 
lyiost characteristic works, and one of his most de- 
lightful plays. Inartistic as this sort of dramatic 
poem may seem to the lovers of theatrical composition 
and sensational arrangement, of emotional calcula- 
tions and premeditated shocks, it has a place of its 
own, and a place of honour, among the incomparably 
various forms of noble and serious drama which 
English poets of the Shakespearean age conceived, 
created, and left as models impossible to reproduce 
or to rival in any generation of poets or readers, actors 
or spectators, after the decadent forces of English 
genius in its own most natural and representative 
form of popular and creative activity had finalty 
shrivelled up and shuddered into everlasting inanition 
under the withering blast of Puritanism. Before that 
blight had fallen upon the country of Shakespeare, 
the variety and fertility of dramatic form and dramatic 
^oergy which distinguished the typical imagination 

VOL. XI. 2F 
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or invention of his countrymen can only be appreci- 
ated or conceived by students of what yet is left us 
of the treasure bequeathed by the fellows and the 
followers of Shakespeare. Eveiy other man who 
could speak or write at all was a lyric poet, a singer 
of beautiful songs, in the generation before Shake- 
speare s : every' other such man in Shakespeare’s 
was a dramatic poet above or beyond all comparison 
uith any later claimant of the title among Shake- 
speare s countiymaen. One peculiar!}' and character- 
istrcally English type of drama which then flourished 
lere and there among more ambitious if not more 
interesting foiros or varieties, and faded for ever \rith 

Shakespeare, w'as the curious 
ightful kind of play dealing with records or 
fSuret adventure. The veriest 

and Idct • 1^. surely something of national 

acLv^' Jif us as thfy do of the 

the ideals di ° f case of tlic aspirations and 

admiratinnQ traditions and ambitions and 

Even such simplest and noblest forefathers, 

of the Shlrip ^ which tlie adventures 

adeiatrw?„,T‘ Addled into in- 

of Thrl Presentation as The Travels 

or dissatisfy the 

attraction for thV loSr be wutliout 

may be disappointed of Itf l ^ountiy' : curiosity 

find matter for its svrrf ll patriotism may 

fie said on beh^f And if so much may 

this and far more thnn^rld°^*^''^ dramatic failure, 
of such plays as Thp Pni claimed on behalf 

hy Land and Sea Of West and Fortune 

the better play ; T cV,m.m ^tst is certain!}' 

It among He}nvood’s verT^h^^ fie inclined to rank 

) uest, fjo never ivrote 
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anvthine brighter, sprigbtlier, livelier or 
life and energy ’• amusing in episodical incident 
‘otSrSoie interesting and attract m the 
structure or the progress of the main ston. No 
modern heroine with so strong a dash of the Amazon 
—so decided a cross of the male m her— was ever 
so noble, credible and lovable as Bess Bridges : and 
Plymouth ought really to do itself the honour or 
erecting a memorial to her poet. An amusing in- 
stance of Heywood*s incomparable goodnature and 
sweetness of temper in dealing with^ the creatures 
of his genius — incomparable I call it, because in 
Shakespeare the same beautiful quality is more duly 
tempered and toned down to more rational compliance 
with the demands of reason and probability, whether 
natural or dramatic— is here to be recognised in the 
redemption of a cowardly bully, and his conversion 
from a lying ruffian into a loyal and worthy sort of 
fellow. The same gallant spirit of sympathy wuth 
all noble homeliness of character, whether displayed 
in joyful search of adventure or in manful endurance 
of suffering and wrong, informs the less excellently 
harmonious and well-built play which bears the truly 
and happily English title of Foriz/ne by Land and 
Sea. It has less romantic interest than the later 
adventures of the valiant Bess and her Spencer with 
the amorous king of Fez and his equally erratic con- 
sort ; not to mention the no less susceptible Italians 
among whom their lot is subsequently cast : but it 
IS a rnodel of natural and noble simplicity, of homely 
and lively variety. There is perhaps more of the 
roughness and crudity of style and treatment which 
might be expected from Rowley than of the humaner 

the of Heyivood in the conduct of 

the action, the curious vehemence and primitive 
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brutality of social or domestic tyranny may recall the 
use of the same dramatic motives by George Wilkins in 
The Miseries of E?iforced Marriage : but tlie mixture 
or fusion of tender and sustained emotion with the 
national passion for enterprise and adventure is pleas- 
antly and peculiarly characteristic of Hej^vood, 

In The Wise TVomaft of Hogsdon the dramatic 
ability of Heywood, as distinct from his more poetic 
and pathetic faculty, shows itself at its best and 
brightest. There are not many much better examples 
of the sort of play usually defined as a comedy of 
intrigue, but more properly definable as a comedy of 
action. The special risk to which a purv'eyor of this 
kind of ware must naturally be exposed is the tempting 
danger of sacrificing propriety and consistency of 
character to effective and impressive suggestions or 
developments of situation or event ; the inclination 
to think more of what is to happen than of the persons 
it must happen to — ^the characters to be actively or 
passively affected by the concurrence or the evolution 
of circumstances. Only to the very greatest of 
narrative or dramatic artists in creation and composi- 
tion can this perilous possibility be all but utterly 
unknown. Poets of -the city no less than poets of 
the court, the homely He>nvood as well as the fashion- 
able Fletcher, tripped and fell now and then over 
this awkward stone of stumbling— a very rock of 
offence to readers of a more exacting temper or a 
more fastidious generation than the respective audi- 
ences of patrician and plebeian London in the aee of 
Shatepeare. The leading young man of tWrcoSdy 
now under notice is represented as ‘ a wild-headed 
gentleman,’ and revealed as an abject ruffian of un- 
redeemed and irredeemable rascality. As much and 
even more may be said of the execrable wretch who 
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fills a similar part in an admirably written play pub- 
lished thirty-six years earlier and verified for the 
first time as Heywood’s by the keen research and 
indefatigable intuition of Mr. Fleay, The parallel 
passages cited by him from the broadly farcical under- 
plots are more than suggestive, even if they be not 
proof positive, of identity in authorship ; but the 
identity in atrocity of the two hideous figures who 
play the two leading parts must reluctantly be ad- 
mitted as more serious evidence. The abuse of 
innocent foreign words or syllables by comparison 
or confusion with indecent native ones is a simple 
and schoolboylike sort of jest for which Master 
Hey^vood, if impeached as even more deserving of 
the birch than any boy on his stage, might have 
pleaded the example of the captain of the school, 
and protested that his humble audacities, if no less 
indecorous, were funnier and less forced than Master 
Shakespeare’s. As for the other member of Webster s 
famous triad, I fear that the most indulgent sentence 
passed on Master Deldcer, if sent up for pumshme^ 
on the charge of bad language and impudeime, could 
hardly in justice be less than Orbihan or Draconic. 
But he was apparently if not assure^y almost as 
incapable as Shakespeare of presenting the most 
infamous of murderers as an ernng but pai ona e 
transgressor, not unfit to be received back wi i open 
armsV th® wife he has attempted, after a senes of 
the most hideous and dastardly outrages, to d spatcli 
by poison. The excuse for Heywood is simply that 
in his day as in Chaucer’s the orthodox ide^ of a 
married heroine 'vas still none other than Patient 

Grizel: Shakespeare alone had got beyond it. 

The earlier of these two plays, a pleasant if 
somewhat sensational ‘ comedy entitled How to Choose 
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a Good U'ifc from a Bad,* is written for the most 
part in Hejmood’s most graceful and poetical vein 
of verse, witii beautiful simplicity, purity, and fluency 
of natural and musical style. In none of his plays 
is the mixture or rather the fusion of realism with 
romance more simply happy and harmonious : the 
rescue of the injured wife by a faithf^ul lover from 
the tomb in which, like Juliet, she has been laid wliilc 
under the soporific influence of a supposed poison 
could hardly have been better or more beautifully 
treated by any but the very' greatest among Heynvood’s 
fellow-poets. There is no merit of this kind in the 
later play’ : but from the dramatic if not even from 
the ethical point of view it is, on tlic whole, a riper 
and more rational sort of work. The culmination 
ot accumulating evidence by which the rascal hero is 
ultimately overwhelmed and put to shame, driven 

reduced from retractation to 
retractation as witness after witness starts up against 

successive comer of the witch’s 
^ ^^sterly in management of stage effect 

more 

and vKnrl ^ remember a more spirited 

scene amnnJ*fh^"^ tlic quarrelling 

out at once mto 

llwsX. tK?fnd?r" “ h - 

duetJon of the heroine in an Slio7S.*bnt”lS°; 
again the author’s touch is firmer ^nd S; .■ i-L 
more mascuUne than before™ his^L.fd 
least as sienificant pt, k.*,. coincidence is at 
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fiuous confirmation of Heywood’s strangely questioned 
but surely unquestionable claim to the authorship 
of The Fair Maid of the Exchange. A curious allusion 
to a more famous play of the author’s is the^ char- 
acteristic remark of the young ruffian Chartley, Well, 
I see you choleric hasty men are the kindest when 
all is done. Here ’s such wetting of handlrerchers . 
he weeps to think of his wife, she weeps to see her 
father cry ! Peace, fool, we shall else thee 

claim kindred of tlie woman killed with lundness. 
And in the fourth and last scene of the fourth act 
the same scoundrel is permitted to talk Shakespeare 
— I ’ll go, although the devil and mischance look 

Poetical justice may cry out against the dramatic 
lenity which could tolerate or prescribe for the sake 
of a comfortable close to this comedy the tnumphant 
escape of a villainous old impostor and baby-iarmer 
from the condign punishment due to her misdeeds ; 
but the severest of criminal judges if not ot P^otes- 
sional witch-finders might be satisfied wth jus i ^ 
or injustice done upon ‘ the late Lancashire Witches 
in the bright and vigorous tragicomedy which, as 
we learn from Mr. Fleay, so 
uncharitably (despite a disclaimer in ^ 
anticipated the verdict of tiieir ju ges 8 , 

defenceless victims of terrified PtyPf 
murderous perjury. But at this time of da^ the 
n.ere poetM reader dra^^c s«dgt^nef 

concern lums , soundness or unsoundness 

yLng SLres of human form and be-monstet 
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them as to amuse himself by denouncing 
and harmless women to tlie most horrible of deaths 
on the most horrible of charges ; that hideous passing 
fact does not affect or impair the charming and lasting 
truth of Heywood’s unsurpassable study, the very 
model of a gallant and lifelike Enghsh lad, all compact 
of fearlessness and fun, audacity and loy^ty> so 
perfectly realised and rendered in this quaint and 
fascinating play. The admixture of what a modem 
boy would call cheek and chaff with the equally ste^- 
fast and venturesome resolution of tlie indomitable 
young scapegrace is so natural as to make the super- 
natural escapades in which it involves lum quite 
plausible for the time to a reader of the right sort : 
even as (to compare this small masterpiece with a 
great one) such a reader, while stud5ing the man’ellous 
text of Meinhold, is no more sceptical than is their 
chronicler as to the sorceries of Sidonia von Bofk.' 
And however condemnable or blameworthy the authors 
of The Witches of Lancashire may appear to a modern 
reader or a modem magistrate or jurist for their dram- 
atic assumption or presumption in begging tlie question 
against the unconvicted defendants whom they describe 
in the prologue as ‘ those witches the fat jailor brought 
to town,’ they can hardly have been either wishful or 
able to influence the course of justice towards criminals 
of whose evident guilt they were evidently convinced. 
Shadwell’s later play of the same name, though not 
wanting in such rough realistic humour and coarse- 
grained homespun interest as we expect in the comic 
produce of his hard and heayj^ hand, makes happily 
no attempt to emulate tlie really noble touches of 
poetty and pathos with which Hejnvood has thrown 
out into rehef the more serious aspect of tlie supposed 
crime of witchcraft in its influence or refraction upon 
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the honour and happiness of innocent persons. Og 
was naturally more in his place and more in his element 
as the second ‘ fat jailor ’ of Lancashire witches than 
as tlie second English dramatic poet of Psyche : he 
has come closer than his precursors, closer indeed 
than could have been thought possible, to actual 
presentation of the most bestial and abominable 
details of demonolatrj'^ recorded by the chroniclers 
of witchcraft : and in such scenes as are rather tran- 
scribed than adapted from such narratives he has 
imitated his professed master and model, Ben Jonson, 
by appending to his text, witli the most minute and 
meticulous care, all requisite or more than requisite 
references to his original authorities. The allied poets 
who had preceded him were content to handle the 
matter more easily and lightly, with a quaint apology 
for having nothing of more interest to offer than 
an argument so thin, persons so low,’ that they could 
onty hope their play might ‘ pass pardoned, though 
not praised.’ Brome’s original vein of broad humour 
and farcical fancy is recognisable enough in the 
presentation of the bewitched household where the 
children rule their parents and are ruled by their 
servants ; a situation which may have suggested the 
still more amusing development of the same fantastic 
motive in his admirable comedy of The Antipodes. 
There is a noticeable reference to Macbeth in the 
objurgations lavished by the daughter upon the 
mother under the influence of a revolutionary spell : 

‘ Is this a fit habit for a handsome young gentle- 
tvoman’s mother ? as I hope to be a lady, you look 
like one o’ the Scottish wayw^ard sisters.' The still 
more broadly comic interlude of the bewitched 
rustic bridegroom and his loudly reclamatory bride 
is no less humorously sustained and carried through. 
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Altogether, for an avowedly hasty and occasional 
piece of work, this tragicomedy is very creditably 
characteristic of both its associated authors. 

How small a fraction of Hejnvood’s actual work 
is comprised in these t\venty-six plays we cannot 
even conjecturally compute ; we only know tliat tlie}’ 
amount to less than an eighth part of the plays written 
■wholly or mainly by liis indefatigable hand, and thirt 
they are altogether outweighed in volume, tliougb 
decidedly not in value, b}' the existing mass of his 
undramatic work. We know also, if w'e have eyes 
to see, that the very hastiest and slightest of tliem 
does credit to the author, and that the best of tliem 
are to be counted among the genuine and imperish- 
able treasures of English literature. Such amazing 
fecundity and such astonishing industr}'^ would be 
memorable even in a far inferior writer ; but, tliough 
I certainly cannot pretend to anything like an ex- 
haustive or even an adequate acquaintance widi all 
or any of his folios, I can at least affirm tliat they 
contain enough delightfully readable matter to estab- 
lish a more than creditable reputation. His prose, 
if never to be called masterly, may generally be 
called good and pure : its occasionarpedantries and 
pretensions are rather signs of the century^ than faults 
of the author : and he can tell a Storys especially a 
short story, as well as if not better than many a better- 
known writer. I fear, however, that it is not tlie 
poetical quality of his undramatic verse which can 
ever be said to make it worth reading : it is, as far 
as I know, of the very homeliest homespun ever 
turned out by the very humblest of workmen. His 
poetry', it would be pretty' safe to wager, must be 
looked for exclusively in his plays : but there, if not 
remarkable for depth or height of imagination or of 
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passion, it will be found memorable for unsurpassed 
excellence of unpretentious elevation in treatment of 
character. The unity (or, to borrow from Coleridge 
a barbaric word, the triunity) of noble and gentle 
and simple in the finest quality of the English char- 
acter at its best — of the English character as revealed 
in our Sidne3fs and Nelsons and Collingwoods and 
Franklins — is almost as apparent in the best scenes 
of his best plays as in the lives of our chosen and 
best-beloved heroes : and this, I venture to believe, 
would have been rightly regarded by Thomas Heywood 
as a more desirable and valuable success than the 
achievement of a noisier triumph, or the attainment 
of a more conspicuous place among the poets of lus 
country. 
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‘ They, shut up under their roofs, the prisoners of 
darkness, and fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay exiled, fugitives from the eternal providence. 
For while they supposed to lie hid in their secret 
sins, they were scattered under a dark veil of . forget- 
fulness, being horribly astonished, and troubled with 
sights. . . , Sad visions appeared unto them with 
heavy countenanees. No power of the fire nright 
give them light : neither could the bright flames of 
the stars endure to lighten that horrible night. Only 
there appeared unto them a fire kindled of itself, 
very dreadful ; for being much terrified, they thought 
the things which they saw to be worse than the sight 
they saw not. . . . The whole world shined with 
clear light, and none were hindered in their labour : 

'''' night, an image 

which should afterwards receive 

STf 

bute/to a ginius 

in a strictly limited province of reflpr^° command 
-was born and lived and moved and°? 

The double mainspring of itrSer^-^ 
to define : its component parts f 

of good and abhorrence of evil : all ^ adoration 
emotion were subordinate to these • InT ®°nrces of 
sentment, resignation, self-devotion kre w’ * 

460 ’ °ut transitory 
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agents on this lurid and stormy stage, which pass 
away and leave only the sombre fire of meditative 
indignation still burning among the ruins of shattered 
hopes and lives. More splendid success in pure 
dramatic dialogue has not been achieved by Shake- 
speare or by Webster than by Cyril Tourneur in his 
moments of happiest invention or purest inspiration : 
but the^ intensity of his moral passion has broken 
the outline and marred the sjTmmetry of his general 
design. And yet he was at all points a poet : there 
IS an accent of indomitable self-reliance, a note of 
persistence and resistance more deep than any note 
of triumph, in the very cry of his passionate and 
implacable dejection, which marks him as different 
in kind from the race of the great prosaic pessimists 
whose scorn and hatred of mankind found expres- 
sion in the contemptuous and rancorous despondency 
of Swift or of Carlyle. The obsession of evil, the 
sensible prevalence of wickedness and falsehood, self- 
interest and stupidity, pressed heavily on his fierce 
and indignant imagination ; yet not so hearily that 
mankind came to seem to him tlie ‘ damned race,’ 
the hopeless horde of millions ‘ mostly fools ’ too 
foolish or too foul to be worth redemption, which 
excited the laughing contempt of Frederic the Great 
and the raging contempt of his biographer. On this 
point the editor to whom all lovers of high poetry 
were in some measure indebted for the first collec- 
tion and reissue of his works has done much less 
than justice to the poet on whose text he can scarcety 
be said to have expended an adequate or even a 
tolerable amount of pains. A reader of his introduc- 
tion who had never studied the text of his author 
might be forgiven if he should cari^^ away the im- 
pression that Tourneur, as a serious or tragic poet. 
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was little more than a better sort of Byron ; a quack 
less impudent but not less transparent than the less 
inspired and more inflated ventriloquist of CJiilde 
Harold s Pilgrimage : whereas it is hardly too much 
to say that the earnest and fiery intensity of Tourneur’s 
mor^ rhetoric is no less unmistakable than the blatant 
and flatulent ineptitude of Byron’s. 

It seems to me that Tourneur might say with 
the ^eatest of the Popes, ‘ I have loved justice, and 
hated imquity : therefore I die in exile ’ ; therefore, 
in other words, I am cast aside and left behind by 
readers who are too lazy, too soft and slow of spirit, 
00 sleepily sensual and self-sufficient, to endure the 
ftery and purgatorial atmosphere of my work. But 
Kioffc from heaven as surely as there are 

nf it tumultuous and electric air 

"‘"''I egotism which the editor 
to him arp confidence to attribute 

Qual thxf nf ^ g^i^ents than the inner 

Sch hi. simple lines in 

not rouehlv^drn^*^ ^md nobler characters are rapidly but 
all relief and 
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gallant young libertine whose 

generosity brushes aside md k frankness of 
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In this earlier of the two olSf^ ^ 
serve the name of Cyril TonrJ^ extant which pre- 
if grotesque extravagance of thTdisi.^ ^ magnificent 
be party accounted for by the dfe oTi?SS 
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aim of the designer. A more ajjpalling scarecrow 
or scarebabe, as the contemporaries of his creator 
would have phrased it, was certainly never l^gotten 
by orthodoxy on horror than the figure of the por- 
tentous and prodigious criminal who here represents 
the practical results of indulgence m free thougn . 
It is a fine proof of the author’s naturally dramatic 
genius that this terrific successor of Vanim and pre- 
cursor of Diderot should be other than a 
of straw. Huge as is the wilful and deliberate 
exaggeration of his atrocity, diere are scenes 
pasSges in which his daring and indomitable craft is 
drawn wuth native skill as w'ell as force o , 

which it is no mere stage monster, but a ’ 

plausible and relentless, versatile and 
comes before us now clothed in the i , ^ 
cunning, now exultant in all the nakedness ^ 

But indeed, although the construction 
and the composition of the play may • 
seem to bear witness of erode and traeic 

perience, there is no lack of life in , r 
Sr comic figures which play their trough these 

tempestuous five acts. Even atheist who 

the W«e Puritan 

lures his hypocrisy to There is not 

with touches of red ^j.»s work, and what 

much of this m feature and 

there is of it « ^.tter und 

in flavour as i^^gbt b . p j^ows well how’ 
passionate ^ moral t sprinkling of such 

to salt his ^ttY as relieves tlie histone 
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narrative of John Knox , wnob 
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for instance, of Cardinal Beaton’s last night in this 
world has the very savour of Tourneur’s tragic iron} 
and implacable disgust in every vivid and relentless 

line of it. _ a A 

The execution of this poem is singularly good ana 
bad ; there are passages of such metrical strengm 
and sweetness as will hardly be found in the dramatic 
verse of any later English poet ; and there are pass- 
ages in which this poet’s verse sinks wellnigh to 
the tragic level of a IGlligrew’s, a Shadwell’s, or a 
Byron’s. Such terminations as ‘ of,’ ’ to,’ ‘ with, 

‘ in,’ ‘ and,’ ‘ my,’ ‘ your,’ preceding the substantive 
or the verb which opens the next verse, make us feel 
as though we were reading Sardaiiapalus or The Ttco 
Foscari — z sensation not easily to be endured. In 
a poet so far superior as Tourneur to the author of 
those abortions we must seek for an explanation of 
this perverse error in a transient and tentative theor}' 
of realism rather than in an incurable infirmity or 
obliquity of talent : for no quality is more remark- 
able in the execution of his masterpiece tlian his 
mastery of those metrical properties in which the 
style of this play is so generally deficient. Whether 
in dialogue or in monologue, The Revenger's Tragedy 
is so equally admirable for instinctive obedience to 
nature and imaginative magnificence of inspiration, 
so equally perfect in the passionate harmony of its 
verse and the inspired accuracy of its locution, that 
years of study and elaboration might have seemed 
necessary to bring about this inexpressible improve- 
ment in expression of yet more sombre and more 
fier}' thought or feeling. There are gleams in The 
Atheist's Tragedy of that clear light in which the 
\vhole Shakespearean world lay shining, and here 
and there the bright flames of the stars do still endure 
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to lighten the gloom of it by flashes or by fits ; the 
gentle and noble young lovers, whose patient loyalty 
is at last rescued from the toils of crime to be crowned 
with happiness and honour, are painted, though 
rapidly and slightly, with equal firmness of hand and 
tenderness of touch ; and there is sortie vigorous 
and lively humour in the lighter action T® comic 
scenes, however coarse and crude in handling . but 
there is no such relief to the terrors of the niaturer 
work, whose sultrier darkness is visible only by the 
fire kindled of itself, very dreadful, which burns m 
the heart of the revenger whom it lights along ms 
bloodstained way. Nor indeed is any relief van e , 
the harmony of its fervent and stern ^ 

perfect, as sufficient, as sublime as the ful 
flow of its diction, the fieiy majesty of ite verse, 
never was such a thunderstorm of a play . 1 q 
and exliilarates the sense of the reader as , 

of a healthy man or boy is quickened 
by the rolling music of a tempest and the leaping 
exultation ofits flames, The strange and splend.d 
genius which inspired it seems J j 

feel that it do- well » be angry bm to uU such 

dZhfS fl ” taSiriustible wellsprings of its 

St’of»urous ^u*y more naturally prop. 

of nm 'r^parot bombast, in fte^ec— 

which fills Its stylo than the finest 

has no Pelted ^refciih passages. The 

of Its more su , man’s in the solemn passion 

T-fs mus c If it teminds us of Sh^espearc's or 
of Webster’s; it is simply by right of kmsh.p and 
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equality of power with the most vivid and sonorous 
verse that rings from the lips of 
Timon, of Brachiano or the Duchess of Malty ; no 
by anj' servility of discipleship or reverberation o 
an imitative echo. It is so rich and full and_ suj^plej 
so happy in its freedom and so loyal in its mstmc , 
that its veriest audacities and aberrations have an 
indefinable harmony of their own. Even if we admi 
that Tourneur is to Webster but as Webster is to 
Shakespeare, we must allow, by way of exception 
to this general rule of relative rank, that in his noblest 
hours of sustained inspiration he is at least the equal 
of the greater dramatist on the score of sublime and 
burning eloquence, poured forth in verse like tire 
rushing of a mighty wind, with fitful breaks and pauses 
that do but enliance the majestic sweetness and 
perfection of its forward movement, the strenuous 
yet spontaneous energy of its triumphant ardour in 
advance. 

To these magnificent qualities of poetry and passion 
no critic of the slightest note or the smallest pre- 
tension to poetic instinct has ever failed to do ample 
and cordial justice : but to the truthfulness and tlie 
power of C5Til Tourneur as a dramatic student and 
painter of human character, not only has such justice 
not general^ been done, but grave injustice has been 
too generally showm. It is true that not all the 
agents in the evolution of his greater tragedy are 
equally or sufficient^ realised and vivified as active 
and distinct figures : true, for instance, that the two 
elder sons of the duchess are little more tlian con- 
ventional outlines of such empty violence and futile 
ambition as might be inferred from tlie crude and 
puerile syrnbolism of ffieir respective designations : 
but the third brother is a type no less living than 
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rewlting and no less dramatic than detestable : his 
ruffian cynicisni and defiant brutality are in life and 
death alike original and consistent, whether they 
express themselves in curses or in jeers. The brother 
and accomplice of the hero in the accomplishment 
of his manifold revenge is seldom much more than a 
serviceable shadow : but there is a definite difference 
between their sister and the common type of virginal 
heroine who figures on the stage of almost every 
dramatist then writing ; the author’s profound and 
noble reverence for goodness gives at once precision 
and distinction to the outline and a glow of active 
life to the colour of this pure and straightforward 
study. The brilliant simplicity of tone which dis- 
tinguishes the treatment of this . character is less 
remarkable in the figure of the mother whose wicked- 
ness and weakness are so easily played upon and blown 
about by every gust of penitence or temptation ; but 
there is the same lifelike vigour of touch in the smallest 
detail of the scenes between her children and her- 
self, It has been objected that her ready avowal 
of weakness as common to all her sex is the undramatic 
epigram of a satirist, awkwardly ventriloquising through 
the mechanism of a tragic puppet ; but it is really 
quite in keeping with the woman’s character to enlarge 
and extenuate the avowal of her own infamy and 
infirmity into a sententious reflection on womanliood 
in general. A similar objection has been raised against 
the apparent change of character implied in the con- 
fession made by the hero to the duke elect, at the 
close of the play, that he and his brother had murdered 
the old duke — ‘ all for your grace’s good,' and in the 
cry when arrested and sentenced to instant execution, 

‘ Heart, was ’t not for your good, my lord ? ’ But if 
this seems incompatible with the high sense of honour 
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and of wrong which is the mainspring of Vindices 
implacable self-devotion and savage unselfishness, the 
unscrupulous ferocity of the means through which 
his revenge is worked out may surely be supposed 
to have blunted the edge of his moral perception, 
distorted his natural instinct, and infected his nobler 
sympathies with some taint of contagious egotism 
and pessimistic obduracy of imagination. And the 
intensity of sympathy with which this crowning 
creation of the poet’s severe and fiery genius is steadily 
developed and displayed should make any critic of 
reasonable modesty think more than twice or thrice 
before he assumes or admits the likelihood or the 
possibility of so gross an error or so grave a defect 
in the conception of so great an artist. For if the 
claim to such a title might be disputed in the case 
of a claimant who could show no better credentials 
than his authorship of The Atheist's Tragedy — and 
even in that far from faultless work of genius there 
are manifest and manifold signs, not merely of excel- 
lence, but of greatness — the claim of the man who 
could write Tlie Revenger's Tragedy is questionable 
by no one who has any glimmering of insight or 
perception as to what qualities they are which confer 
upon the writer the indisputable title to a seat in the 
upper house of poets. 

This master work of Cyril Tourneur, the most 
perfect and most terrible incarnation of the idea of 
retribution impersonate and concentrated revenge that 
ever haunted the dreams of a tragic poet or the vigils 
of a future tyrannicide, is resumed and embodied 
in a figure as original and as impossible to forget, 
for any one who has ever felt the savage fascinatiori 
of its presence, as any of the humaner figures evoked 
and immortalized by Shakespeare. The rage of Swift 
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without his insanity and impurity, seems to utter in 
every word the healthier if no less consuming passion 
of a heart lacerated by indignation and envenomed 
by contempt as absolute, as relentless, and as incon- 
solable as his own. And in the very torrent of the 
man’s meditative and solitary passion, a very Phleg- 
ethon of agony and fur}^ and ravenous hunger after 
the achievement of a desperate expiation, comes the 
sudden touch of sarcasm which serves as a momentary 
breakwater to the raging tide of his reflections, and 
reveals the else unfathomable bitterness of a spiritual 
Marah that no plummet even of his own sinking 
can sound, and no infusion of less fiery sorrow or less 
venomous remembrance can sweeten. The mourner 
falls to scoffing, the justicer becomes a jester : the 
lover, with the skull of his murdered mistress in his 
hand, slides into such reflections on the influence o 
her living beauty as would beseem a sexless and 
malignant satirist of her sex. This power of self- 
abstraction from the individual self^, this impersonal 
contemplation of a personal wrong, this contemptuous 
yet passionate scrutiny of the very emotions which 
rend the heart and inflame the spirit and the 

very blood of the thinker, is f " 3 

of original inspiration which distinguishes the type 

most representative of .f 

nificant of its peculiar bias and its peculiar force. 

Such a conception, clothed in mere pr^e or in 
merelv oSsabie veree, would be proof sufficient of 
the mental power which conceived it ; when expressed 
n sS* veSe as follows, it proves at once and pre- 
serves for ever the claim of the designer to a p ace 
among the immortals : 

Thou sallow picture of my poisoned love, 

My study’s ornament, thou shell of death, 
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Once the bright face of my betrothed lady , 

When life and beauty naturally filled out 
These ragged imperfections ; 

When two heaven-pointed diamonds were set 
In these unsightly rings ; — ^then 'twas a face 
So far beyond the artificial shine 
Of any woman’s bought complexion 
That the uprightest man (if such there be. 

That sin but seven times a day) brohe custom 
And made up eight with looking after her. 

The very fall of the verse has a sort of fierce and 
savage pathos in the note of it ; a cadence which 
comes nearer to the echo of such laughter as utters 
the cry of an anguish too deep for weeping and wail- 
ing, for curses or for prayers, than an5'thing in dram- 
atic poetry outside the part of Hamlet. It would 
be a conjecture not less plausible than futile, though 
perhaps not less futile than plausible, which should 
suggest that the influence of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
may be responsible for the creation of Tourneur’s 
Vindice, and the influence of Tourneur’s Vindice 
for the creation of Shakespeare’s Timon, It is a 
certainty indisputable except by the blatant audacity 
of immedicable ignorance that the only poet to whose 
manner and style the style and manner of C3Til 
Tourneur can reasonabty be said to bear any con- 
siderable resemblance is William Shakespeare. The 
more curt and abrupt style of Webster is equally 
unlike the general style of either. And if, as his first 
editor observes, ‘ the parallel ’ between Tourneur and 
Marston, ‘ as far as it goes, is so obvious that it is 
not worth drawing,’ it is no less certain that the 
divergence between the genius which created Andrugio 
and the genius which created Vindice is at least as 
wide as the points of resemblance or affinity between 
them are vivid and distinct. While Marston’s inv- 
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aginative and tragic power was at its highest, his style 
was crude and quaint, turgid and eccentric ; when 
he had cured and purified it — ^perhaps, as Gifford 
suggests, in consequence of Ben Jonson’s unmerciful 
but salutary ridicule — he approved himself a far abler 
writer of comedy or tragicomedy than before, but 
ins nght hand had forgotten its cunning as the hand 
, ^ ‘ a tragic penman.’ Now the improvement of 
Tourneur’s style, an improvement amounting to little 
less than transfiguration, keeps time with his advance 
a student of character and a tragic dramatist as 
distinguished from a tragic poet. The style of his 
earlier play has much of beauty, of facility, and of 
freshness : the style of his later play, I must repeat, 
ts comparable only with Shakespeare’s. In the superb 
and inexliaustible imprecations of Timon there is a 
Qualit}' which reminds us of Cyril Tourneur as de- 
lightfully as we are painfully reminded of John Marston 
in reading certain scenes and passages which disfigure 
and. deface the magnificent but incomprehensible com- 
position of Troilus and Cressida. 

Of Tourneur’s two elegies on the death of Sir 
Francis Vere and of Henry Prince of Wales, it may 
be said that they are about as good as Chapman’s 
Work of the same order : and it may be added that 
his first editor has shown himself, to say the least, 
unreasonably and unaccountably virulent in his de- 
nunciation of what he assumes to be insincere and 
sycophantic in the elegiac expression of the poet’s 
regret for a prince of such noble promise as the 
elder brother of Charles the First. The most earnest 
and fervent of republicans, if not wanting in common 
sense and common courtesy, would not dream of 
reflecting in terms of such unqualified severity on the 
lamentation of Lord Tennyson for the loss of Albert 
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the Good ; and the warmest admirer of that loudly 
lamented person will scarcely maintain that this loss 
was of such grave importance to England as the loss 
of a prince who might probabl)^ have preserved the / 
country from the alternate oppression of prelates and ' 
of Puritans, from the social tyranny of a dictator and ' 
the political disgrace of the Restoration. / 

The existence of a corned}* by the author of The 
Revenger s Tragedy, and of a comedy bearing the • 
^ggestive if not provocative title of Laugh and Lie 
must always have seemed to the students of 
Towndes one of the most curious and amusing pieces 
ot information to be gathered from tlie Bibliographer's 
Manual -, and it is with a sense of disappointment 
proportionate to this sense of curiosit}^ that they ivill 
discover the non-existence of such a comedy, and 

^ u ^ pamphlet in prose 

Sr reprinted, how- 

oreaf claim to the honour of a 

E In no case can it possibly 

Dublicatinn value than the earliest extant 

m^l/w is Jt! Trav^ormed Meta- 

morphosts. Its first editor has given proof of ver\^ 

sSaSE“liis^d creditable pe?- 

most SodAtaf rnTinfeSablJ'^ I'* 

but no interpretftion of it Soon '™''5 = 

or more trustworthy than anv r 

Blake’s Jerusalem Ir the ^ ^ exposition of 

AH that U bo sdd by a molosffe,,/ ■ ®'' 

IS that any one of these three effusions ^aious reader 

4at a Renanis satt’: guSSin’r^e 
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chance of confutation as a less than plausible ex- 
ponent of its possible significance : but that, however 
indisputable it may be that they were meant to mean 
something, not many human creatures who can be 
trusted to go abroad without a keeper will be likely 
to pretend to a positive understanding of what that 
significance may be. To me, the most remarkable 
in Tourneur’s problematic poem is the fact 
that this inost monstrous example of senseless and 
barbarous jargon that ever disfigured English type 
should have been written — ^were it even for a wager 
by one of the purest, simplest, most exquisite and 
naost powerful writers in the language. 

This extraordinary effusion is the single and cer- 
tainly the sufficient tribute of a great poet, and a great 
master of the purest and the noblest English, to the 
most rnonstrous and preposterous taste or fashion 
of his time. As the product of an eccentric imbecile 
it would be no less curious than Stanihurst’s Virgil : 
as the work of Cyril Tourneur it is indeed ‘ a miracle 
instead of wit.’ For it cannot be too often repeated 
that in mere style, in commanding power and purity 
of language, in positive instinct of expression and 
direct eloquence of inspiration, the author of The 
Reve7iger's Tragedy stands alone in tlie next rank to 
Shakespeare. Many if not most of their contem- 
poraries could compose a better play than he probably 
could conceive — a play with finer variation of incidents 
and daintier diversity of characters : not one of them, 
not even Webster himself, could pour forth poetry 
of such continuous force and flow. The fie^ jet 
of his molten verse, the rush of its radiant and rhythmic 
lava, seems alone as inexhaustible as that of bhake- 
speare’s. As a dramatist, his faults are doubtless as 
flagrant as his merits are manifest ; as a writer, lie 
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Surely we ’re all mad people, and they ^ 

Whom \vc think are, are not : wc mistake those : 

’Tis we are mad in sense, they but in clothes. _ 

Hippolito. ’Faith, and in clothes too we, give us our 
ViNoiCE. Does every proud and self-affecting dame 
Camphirc her face for this ? and grieve her Maker 
In sinful baths of milk — when many an infant starves. 

For her superfluous outside, — all for this ? 

What follows is no whit less noble : ^ but as ^'^^h 
may be said of the whole part — and indeed 01 the 
whole play. Violent and extravagant as the mere 
action or circumstance may be or may appear, there 
is a trenchant straightforwardness of appeal in the 
simple and spontaneous magnificence of the language, 
a depth of insuppressible sincerity in the fervent and 
restless vibration of the thought, by which the hand 
and the brain and the heart of the workman are 
equally recognisable. But the crowning example of 
Cyril Tourneur’s unique and incomparable genius is 
of course to be found in the scene which would 
assuredly be remembered, though every’ other line 
of the poet’s writing were forgotten, by the influence 
of its passionate inspiration on the more tender but 
not less noble sympathies of Charles Lamb. Even 
the splendid exuberance of eulogy’ which attributes 
to the verse of Tourneur a more fiery quality, a more 
thrilling and piercing note of sublime and agonising 
indignation, than that which animates and inflames 
the address of Hamlet to a mother less impudent 
in infamy than Vindice’s cannot be considered ex- 
cessive by any capable reader who will candidly and 
carefully compare the two scenes which suggested 
this comparison. To attempt the praise or the 
description of anything that has been praised or 

* Perhaps vre micht venture here to read — ‘ and onlv they,’ In the next 
line, ‘ whom ’ for ' who ’ is probably the poet’s own license or oversight. 
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described by Lamb would usually be the veriest 
fatuity of presumption : and yet it is impossible to 
write of a poet whose greatness was first revealed 
to his countrymen by the greatest critic of dramatic 
poetry that ever lived and wrote, and not to echo his 
words of righteous judgment and inspired applause 
vith more or less feebleness of reiteration. The 
startling and magical power of single verses, inefface- 
able and ineradicable from the memory on which 
they have once impressed themselves, the conscious- 
ness in which they have once struck root, which 
distinguishes and denotes the peculiar style of Cyril 
Tourneur’s tragic poetry, rises to its highest tidemark 
in this part of the play. Every other line, one rnight 
almost say, is an instance of it ; and yet not a single 
line is undramatic, or deficient in the strictest and 
plainest dramatic propriety. It may be objected that 
men and women possessed by the excitement- of 
emotions so desperate and so dreadful do not express 
them with such passionate precision of utterance : 
but, to borrow the saying of a later and more famous 
bearer of the name w'hich Cyril sometimes spelt as' 
Turner, * don’t they wish they could ? ’ or rather, ought 
they not to wish it ? What is said by the speakers is 
exactly what they might be expected to think, to feel, an 
to express with less incisive power and less ^ 

accuracy of ardent epigram or of strenuous appe 

X It is. to say the 

play so often rcpnntcd and re-cditc _ of the successive 

editors. ncn barbarous to set iron nipples 

Upon the breast that gave you suck ? 

Vindicc retorts, in reply to her appeal— 
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There are among poets, as there are among prose 
writers, some whose peculiar power finds vent only 
in a broad and rushing stream of speech or song, 
triumphant by the general force and fullness of its 
volume, in which we no more think of looking for 
single lines or phrases that may be detached from 
the context and quoted for their separate effect than 
of selecting for peculiar admiration some special 
wave or individual ripple from the multitudinous 
magnificence of the torrent or tire tide. There are 
others whose power is shown mainly in single strokes 
or flashes as of lightning or of SAvords. There are 
few indeed outside the pale of the very' greatest who 
can display at will their natural genius in the keenest 
concentration or the fullest effusion of its powers. 
But among these fewer than few stands the author 
of The Revenger's Tragedy, The great scene of the 
temptation and the triumph of Castiza would alone 
be enough to give evidence, not adequate merely' 


mteipretation. But none whatever has hitherto been offered. In the 
^venth hnc following from this one there is another textual diaScult}-- 
The edmon now before me, Eld’s of i6oS. reads literally thus : 

Vkd. Ah ist possible, Thou oncly, jtju powers on hie, 
inat women should dissemble when they die ? 

Lamb was content to read. 

Ah, is it possible, you powers on high, 

Smaln obviously corrupt words in itab’es may 

contain a clue to the nght reading, and this may be it • 

Ah ! 

U’t possible, vou heavenly powers on high, 
i hat women should dissemble when they die ? 

the word” Go'd'lJ’n Ae Jew-Puri'tan abhorrence of 

the word God as an obscene or blasphemous term when uttered outside 

S: pret^t'el^ ^ -d-andTelr^tt 


Is ’t possible, tliou only God on high. 
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but ample, that such praise as this is no hyperbole 
of sympathetic enthusiasm, but simply the accurate 
expression of an indisputable fact. No lyrist, no 
satirist, could have excelled in fiery flow of rhetoric 
the copious and impetuous eloquence of the lines, 
at once luxurious and sardonic, cynical and seductive, 
in which Vindice pours forth the arguments and 
out the promises of a professional pleader on behali 
of aspiring self-interest and sensual self-indulgence . 
no dramatist that ever lived could have put more 
vital emotion into fewer w^ords, more passionate reality 
into more perfect utterance, than Tourneur in the 
dialogue that follows them : 


Mother. Troth, he says true. u . 

Castiza. False : I defy you both : 

I have endured you with an ear of fire : 

Your tongues have struck hot irons on my face. 

Mother, come from that poisonous woman there. 

Mother. Where ? . • j 

Castiza. Do you sec not her ? she s too inwar 

I could not count the Vr"iUuftrXe 

of this great tragic poem I comment : 

quotation, or suggestive ot a tr ^rnve bevond 
Sut enough has Seady been erted to 
all chance of cavil frotn any among 

name that the place of Cynl ioumeur ^ 

minor poets, nor his gen . arouse the en- 

naturally to attract the the comrades 

thusiasm of their "drnire^^*" , fm as retain^ 
or the disciples who to us js and his 

or sSellitieS of Shakeyeine h 

credentials to ”nk me „irh a tf*t 

more carefully revise coherence and in- 

reduced to something vouchsafed 

telligible arrangement, than 3' 
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to us, v.'ould suffice to place his name among tlieirs 
of whose eminence the ver\' humblest of tlieir educated 
countr5*men are ashamed to seem ignorant, it would 
probably be presumptuous to assert. But if the noblest 
ardour of moral emotion, tire most fervent passion 
of eager and indignant sympathy with all that is best 
and abhorrence of all that is worst in women or in 
iTien — if the most absolute and imperial command 
of all resources and conquest of all difficulties inlierent 
in the most effective and the most various instrument 
ever 3-et devised for the poetr}- of the tragic drama — 
if the keenest insight and the sublimest impulse tliat 
can guide tlie perception and animate tlie expression 
of a poet whose line of work is naturall}' confined 
to the limits of moral or etliical tragedy — if all these 
qualities may be admitted to confer a right to 
remembrance and a claim to regard, tliere can be 

danger of forgetfulness for the name 
or Lyril Tourneur. 
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